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PREFACE 


This second edition of Web Programming and 
Internet Technologies: An E-Commerce 
Approach, like the first, is designed to be used 
as a textbook for first- or second-year Computer 
Science or Information Technology courses. It 
can also be used for independent study by 
anyone interested in getting a broad 
introduction to a useful subset of the many 
technologies commonly used to develop 
commercial and recreational websites. The text 
has undergone a major revision, which is 
described in detail in What’s New in the Second 
Edition. 


It is once again the authors’ hope (and belief) 
that if a student exercises due diligence by 
working through all of the questions, exercises, 
and other activities that the book provides, he or 
she will be well on the way to becoming a 
competent web developer. Because such a 
diverse set of technologies is required to create 
anything beyond a trivial website, it is not 
possible for any book to provide in-depth 
discussion of every topic without overwhelming 
the reader with the sheer volume of information. 
Therefore, this cannot be a full text on any of 
the technologies described. However, each 
chapter has a section at the end entitled What 
Else You Might Want or Need to Know. This 
section contains material that, if pursued, can 
take the reader well beyond the text material. 
There is also a References section, which 
contains annotated links pointing the way to 
further professional development. A developer 
must always try to be aware of alternative 


technologies, but our main focus here is to 
develop a single cohesive example that 
illustrates a particular collection of open source 
and widely used technologies. However, our 
focus in this text is still on the basics, and our 
goal is to supply key knowledge that will 
continue to be useful for web development long 
after whatever currently fashionable libraries or 
frameworks have disappeared or been replaced. 


CHAPTER-BY-CHAPTER OVERVIEW 


Chapter 1, Setting the Scene, is the first of two 
foundational chapters. It provides an 
introduction to the Internet and the World Wide 
Web and the relationship they share. A 
discussion of web servers and browsers helps 
readers understand the nature of 
communication on the World Wide Web. The 
chapter also discusses some essential Internet 
concepts, including the Internet Protocol (IP), IP 
addresses, domains, and domain name servers. 
Knowledge of these basic Internet terms and 
concepts will help readers understand how to 
establish a presence on the web. At the end of 
this chapter readers get a feel for where we are 
going by looking at a real-world commercial 
website and identifying the features that we will 
explore at some length in subsequent chapters. 


Chapter 2, Establishing a Web Presence, 
provides readers with the first of many “hands- 
on” experiences to come. We begin with a 
discussion of Internet Service Providers and 
some of the tools readers can use to begin web 
page development. Then we discuss the creation 
of a very simple web page and how to “put it up 
on the web”, using the occasion to introduce the 
notion of a MIME type. Our goal in this chapter 


is to get a first web page “up and running” in 
the simplest possible way, while introducing a 
selection of the minimal tools needed to do so. 
We also discuss file permissions as a first step 
toward making a website secure. 


Chapter 3, HTML for Content Structure, begins 
the development of an e-commerce website that 
will expand in functionality with each 
succeeding chapter of the text. This is a unique 
feature of our approach: a strict policy of 
applying each new topic discussed to a single, 
extended example. This example will show the 
development of a website for a real commercial 
enterprise, and will run throughout the text. 
The initial version seen in this chapter is a very 
simple website that uses only some very basic 
features of the HyperText Markup Language 
(HTML). A very important point that we 
emphasize here is that HTML is concerned only 
with the structure of the content, or 
information, contained in our web pages, and 
not with the presentation or behavior of the 
content on those pages. In addition to many of 
the “legacy” HTML elements, such as headings, 
paragraphs, lists, tables, links, images and 
entities, we introduce several of the new 
HTML5 semantic elements. HTML tags 
attributes are introduced as necessary for the 
HTML elements we discuss. The chapter also 
introduces Server-Side Includes (SSI) as one 
mechanism for including common markup in 
many different web pages. 


Chapter 4, CSS for Content Presentation, 
immediately addresses one of the problems we 
ignored in the previous chapter, that of the 
presentation of our web page content. We 
continue to emphasize how important it is to 


keep structure and presentation separate as we 
think about and build our web pages. This will 
be particularly important as our site becomes 
more complicated and populated with a larger 
number of pages. We want our users to 
experience the same “look and feel” as they 
“surf” from one of our pages to the next, and we 
need a mechanism to provide this consistency. 
The use of Cascading Style Sheets (CSS) allows 
us to define a presentation style that can be 
applied consistently to all the web pages on our 
site and also permits us to easily change any 
aspect of the presentation that we wish to 
modify. We discuss selectors and a number of 
property/value pairs for color, fonts, and other 
presentation aspects of web pages, as well as 
the use of a CSS reset and an overview of the 
CSS cascade and inheritance. We also discuss 
the very important CSS box model, and show 
how CSS combined with some of the new 
HTML5 semantic elements can give much more 
“meaning” to the various parts of your web 
pages. We introduce some new CSS3 features 
and give a simple example of responsive web 
design. The final version of our Nature’s Source 
website in this chapter also introduces the new 
HTML5 video element to replace the static home 
page image in earlier versions. 


Chapter 5, HTML Forms for Data Collection, 
extends the HTML of Chapter 3 to provide the 
forms and associated “widgets” (form controls) 
that allow users to enter data on a web page. 
Generally that data is then submitted across the 
web by the browser to a server, where it may be 
stored in a database or processed in some other 
way. The submission process and server-side 
processing will be discussed in more detail in 
later chapters. Here we are focused on just the 


forms themselves. We present the form element 
itself, as well as form controls for single and 
multiple lines of text input, radio buttons and 
checkboxes, dropdown list boxes, and the 
buttons for the (eventual) submission of form 
data, and for resetting the form during 
submission if necessary. We also discuss form 
organization with fieldsets and legends, and 
enhanced accessibility via the Label element. At 
the end of this chapter we begin our discussion 
of how some of the new HTML5 form controls 
will allow us to perform data validation that 
used to require JavaScript, which provides a 
convenient segue into the next chapter. 


Chapter 6, JavaScript for Client-Side 
Computation and Form Data Validation, 
introduces the JavaScript programming 
language, which we use here to perform some 
simple arithmetic calculations and to check the 
data entered by our users into our forms for 
validity. The language is relatively easy to learn 
and use, even for nonprogrammers, and we 
discuss data types, variables, expressions, 
functions (built-in and programmer-defined), 
and simple decision making. We also learn about 
the Document Object Model (DOM), an 
Application Programming Interface (API) that 
provides a programmer with access, via 
JavaScript in our case, to various parts of a web 
page for examination and manipulation. 
Validation of form data can be performed using 
JavaScript and regular expressions, and we 
illustrate both this approach to validation, as 
well as the more recent approach in which 
HTML5 form controls can perform their own 
validation, without any assistance from 
JavaScript. Because this kind of HTML5 support 
is not universally supported by browsers, we 


also introduce the Modernizr tool, which 
permits a web developer to check for the 
availability of a particular form control in a 
particular browser. These features are part of 
what we need to know if our business is to carry 
on a successful and secure two-way 
communication with our users. 


Chapter 7, JavaScript for Client-Side Content 
Behavior, discusses additional capabilities of 
JavaScript and the DOM. There are many ways 
in which JavaScript can be used to add some 
“dynamic” activity to our web pages, which have 
been quite “static” up to now. In particular, 
readers learn how to place a rotating sequence 
of business-related images on the home page, 
and how to implement a simple dropdown 
menu. Implementing these features permits us 
to introduce more JavaScript language features 
(loops and decision making with switch), as well 
as JavaScript events, HTML event attributes, 
and the idea of using a JavaScript global 
function for controlling image rotation. 


Chapter 8, PHP for Server-Side Preprocessing, 
introduces another programming language, 
PHP. Unlike JavaScript, which works on the 
client side, PHP is a server-side technology. Our 
web pages up to this point have essentially been 
served from the server to the user’s browser in 
the form they were created. This chapter 
changes all that. PHP is a programming 
language in which programs? can be used to 
create or modify web pages “on the fly”. This 
means that the user receives an HTML 
document that has been created using 
instructions from the PHP program, possibly 
based on input that has previously been 
received from the user on the client side. A 


single PHP program can potentially be used to 
create an arbitrary number of different HTML 
pages. We begin the chapter by demonstrating 
how an existing web page can easily be 
enhanced with the addition of a simple PHP 
script (embedded within the HTML) that 
displays a Welcome message including the date 
and time. This gives us an excellent opportunity 
to introduce AJAX and show how we can 
combine JavaScript and PHP to update the 
Welcome message periodically to keep the date 
and time current. Next we discuss the GET and 
POST methods, and when to use each. Then we 
move on to perform more sophisticated actions 
like sending our form data to the server for 
processing and providing email feedback to 
users after they have submitted their form data, 
while simultaneously recording the form data on 
the server for later analysis by our “business”, if 
desired. Throughout the chapter we discuss the 
necessary features of PHP as a programming 
language, highlighting as we go the similarities 
and differences when comparing it with 
JavaScript. 


Chapter 9, MySQL for Server-Side Data Storage, 
introduces MySQL,” one of the most widely used 
(and open source) database systems on the web. 
Any business will sooner or later need to make 
use of a database of some sort to keep track of 
inventory and customer contact information, as 
well as customer preferences and similar kinds 
of information. Furthermore, the information 
stored may be represented in various formats. 
Users browsing the website of a business will 
often need access to this database in order to 
see information on a product or service, to 
provide personal information to the business, 
and to conduct transactions such as placing 


online orders and paying for them. This chapter 
discusses some of the most fundamental 
database concepts in the context of the MySQL 
database management system. Database design 
goals and what makes a “good” database are 
the first order of business, including a brief 
introduction to database normalization. We 
discuss the design of our Nature’s Source 
database and how to work with it (or any MySQL 
database) using both phpMyAdmin (as a “front 
end” to MySQL) and the command-line 
interface. 


Chapter 10, PHP and MySQL for Client-Server 
Database Interaction, once again proves the old 
maxim that sometimes the whole is greater than 
the sum of its parts. The real power of PHP 
programs to generate dynamically an unlimited 
number of pages that change over time without 
the web developer changing the program can be 
exploited with the help of web databases. These 
databases can be continuously updated through 
automatic or human-assisted data collection 
programs. For example, the website amazon.com 
makes suggestions such as, “Those who 
purchased this item also purchased the 
following items.” Such purchase-inducing 
suggestions can be generated using information 
retrieved from a database consisting of all 
purchase records. Or, we can have a store 
manager enter new products and information 
about them, such as their descriptions, prices, 
and pictures of the items. A PHP program can 
then read the information from a database and 
dynamically create an online catalog, prepare an 
invoice for a user’s purchase order, accept 
payment from the user and provide the user 
with a comforting confirmation of payment, and 
then (finally) send the order information to the 


warehouse for processing. An introduction to 
the interaction of PHP and a MySQL database is 
covered in this chapter by showing how various 
PHP mysqli _xx( ) functions can be used to 
communicate with a MySQL database. The 
features discussed and implemented include 
registration of new users in the database of a 
business, logging in and logging out with a 
typical username/password combination, 
displaying to the user product information from 
the database, and simulated online purchasing 
of products, with corresponding database 
inventory updates. 


Chapter 11, XML (eXtensible Markup 
Language) for Data Description, introduces 
XML, the high-level, data-driven markup 
language that, for many different applications, 
is a kind of “lingua franca” for the World Wide 
Web. One of the difficulties in web 
communication is the wide variety of formats 
that have been (and still are) used to represent 
the many kinds of data that appear all over the 
Internet. XML represents the best attempt yet to 
provide all web users with a standardized way 
of representing most, if not all, forms of data. 
For example, HTML was “rewritten” as an XML 
“application” and became XHTML. This 
illustrates how XML may be regarded as a 
metalanguage for describing a wide variety of 
other languages. Business applications can use 
those languages to communicate and exchange 
data on the Web. We could also use it in a 
similar way to describe the kind of data we deal 
with in our online business. In this chapter 
readers will again study just some of the basics 
of this powerful technology and we will suggest 
how you may wish to employ it to describe your 
own business data. We discuss the (relatively 


few) rules of XML, draw the distinction between 
well-formed XML documents and valid XML 
documents, with reference to both the 
Document Type Definition (DTD) and the XML 
schema. We also show how to use CSS to style 
an XML document when it is displayed in a 
browser. 


Chapter 12, Collecting, Analyzing, and Using 
Visitor Data, discusses some techniques, such as 
the collection of web logs for collecting 
information about the browsing and buying 
habits of your customers. That information can 
be put to use in various ways, from enhancing 
the experience of users when they visit your 
website, to encouraging your customers to 
explore other parts of your website and perhaps 
make additional purchases. 


The text is designed to be most useful for 
students who enjoy a hands-on learning 
experience, with a need-to-know approach to the 
introduction of new topics. This is consistent 
with our view that the bulk of what we discuss 
should be directly applicable to the development 
of the website for our simple sample business 
that proceeds throughout the text. 


HOW TOUS E thls Ex 


With the book organized into 12 chapters, a very 
intense 3-month course could cover the entire 
text at the rate of approximately one chapter per 
week. The first couple of chapters could easily 
be covered more quickly, depending on the 
background and maturity of the audience, and 
individual instructors may want (or need) to 
spend more than a week on one or more of the 
later chapters. 


In any case, a course delivered at this pace 
would necessarily need to omit much of the 
material in the What Else You May Want or Need 
to Know sections. However, if most or all of this 
material is used to supplement the core 
material, and a more leisurely pace is followed, 
there is enough material in the text for two 
courses that would span two semesters, with 
the split occurring at the end of either Chapter 
6 or Chapter 7. If an instructor desires to cover 
fewer topics in greater detail in a single course, 
Chapters 11 and 12 could be omitted, and this 
is an option that has worked well for one of the 
authors during class testing of the text material. 
In fact, in a 12-week course that includes some 
of Chapter 11 on XML, it has been difficult to 
complete all parts of Chapter 10. 


Information technology courses could use the 
same sequences, but focus on the e-commerce 
design and perhaps leave some of the 
programming-based activities to their more 
technically oriented compatriots. 


WHAT’S NEW IN THE SECOND EDITION 


First, users of the first edition should be aware 
that what hasn’t changed is our overall goal and 
approach, which is to use the continual 
development of a single online health-products 
business example to introduce and make use of 
the fundamental techniques of website 
development. This is a text about the basics, 
about producing a reasonably full-featured 
website “from scratch”, and not about any of the 
many (and rapidly changing) libraries and 
frameworks that are available. We start from 
scratch and take the student or reader through 
one path to the end product of an online store 


with simulated purchases via web browser 
communication with a database of products and 
customers. Along the way, the student learns 
enough HTMLS, CSS3, JavaScript, PHP and 
MySQL to construct his or her own online 
business website that “parallels” the one we 
develop in the text. The first 10 chapters of the 
text cover this development. The last two 
chapters are not essential to this unified flow, 
but give brief introductions to XML for data 
description and some techniques for analyzing 
website visitor data. 


Updates to the second edition include: 


- The first 10 chapters have been completely revised to 
bring them up to date with HTML5 and CSS3. All files 
have been revised accordingly and will validate 
according to the W3C HTML5 and CSS3 standards (using 
the W3C validation sites). The new HTML5 markup from 
Chapter 4 onward incorporates many of the new HTML5 
“semantic” tags for better page structure and some new 
CSS3 features for improved styling. All the figures in the 
text for these chapters have also been updated to reflect 
these changes. 


- Our discussion of CSS now includes an introduction to 
the idea of “responsive” design, in which we make use 
of a “media query” to invoke a different CSS layout for 
our website pages when a tablet-size viewport is 
detected. 


-« Our website structure makes improved use of the HTML 
base tag and SSI (Server-Side Includes) to include 
common parts of multiple pages from one location, 
thereby avoiding the “maintenance nightmare” of having 
to keep multiple copies of the same information up to 
date as the website is updated and/or modified. When we 
get to our discussion of PHP, the SSI facility is replaced 
by PHP includes. 


- Although we still use JavaScript for some form data 
validation tasks, we also show how the new HTML5 form 
controls can perform validation on their own, without 
resorting to JavaScript. Because so much on the web is a 
moving target and because cross-browser 
implementation of these new form controls is not 
uniform, we also show how to use the Modernizr tool to 
determine which new HTML5 and CSS3 features have 
actually been implemented in your browser. 


We introduce AJAX and put it to work in a simple use 
case on our website: refreshing the date and time in our 
Welcome message. 


All mysql_xx(_ ) function calls have been upgraded to 
use the improved mysqli xx( ) versions. We still feel 
that the procedural approach in this context is preferable 
(and easier) for students coming to these ideas for the 
first time. In other words, if you don’t already have an 
object-oriented mind-set, this may not be the best place 
to develop one. 


We now include more “utility scripts” to illustrate some 
concepts in a very simple context before incorporating 
them into our live website (AJAX, GET vs. POST, and 
sessions, for example). 


We also include some utility scripts for command-line 
monitoring of MySQL database tables when developing 
and testing the PHP interface between a website and a 
database. 


Each directory of our website corresponding to a text 
chapter now has one or more “readme” files containing 
useful information about the files in that directory, such 
as brief descriptions of file content, the order in which 
they should be studied, or how a given file relates to 
others in the same location. 


Student exercises on the “parallel project” now contain 
more detail on how to proceed with emulating the text 
example. This should be particularly helpful by the time 
the student gets to Chapter 10, which is a long chapter in 
which “everything comes together’. 


In addition to updating our HTML, CSS, and code files, 
we have also done a lot of “refactoring”. That is, we 
have tried to improve the names of variables, the names 
of files, and formatting of markup and code, in order to 
enhance file readability, as well as to clarify file 
grouping and organization. 


We now include some discussion of some very useful 
tools for helping web developers deal with all the things 
that can go wrong when developing websites, such as the 
Web Developer toolbar and Firebug for the Firefox 
browser, and analogous tools for other browsers. 


We have better business-related images for the “rotating 
image” feature of our home page. They have better 
resolution and are uniformly sized so that they better fill 
the allotted space. Also, the product images for our 
online store are now simply different-colored 
“placeholder” images, rather than the fuzzy images of 
products that often did not correspond to the product 
descriptions (in the first edition of the text). 


- The index has been expanded and improved, and we 
hope it will prove more useful. 


- Users of the text will be able to download and install 
their own complete copy of the Nature’s Source website 
used as the sample website in the text, including the 
product and customer database necessary for the final e- 
store version of the site as described in Chapter 10 of 
the text. For access to the webpages and programs, as 
well as details on how to install, please visit 
go.jblearning.com/Scobey2e. 


END-OF-CHAPTER EXERCISES AND 
RESOURCES 


Each chapter of the text has five important end- 
matter sections: 


1. Quick Questions to Test Your Basic Knowledge is a group 
of questions that have short answers that can be found 
in, or deduced from, the current chapter material. 
Instructors may download the answers to these questions 
from go.jblearning.com/Scobey2e. 


2. Short Exercises to Improve Your Basic Understanding are 
short activities that usually involve some hands-on effort 
and are based on the material in the current chapter 
These are the kinds of exercises that don’t necessarily 
have “answers”, because some of them simply direct 
students to perform certain actions to gain familiarity 
with a particular topic, or just to see the result. 


3. Exercises on the Parallel Project are activities involving 
the project each student will have chosen to run in 
parallel with the one in the text, and in which he or she 
implements, in that chosen project, the same (or similar) 
features seen in the sample project of the text. These 
exercises are designed to be open-ended in the sense 
that they do not have specific answers, nor will each 
student or team of students (as the case may be) come up 
with the same “answer”. Indeed, these exercises are 
posed in such a way that different solutions are 
practically mandated. 


4. What Else You May Want or Need to Know contains 
material that should help students consolidate and 
extend their knowledge and understanding of the current 
chapter. This material, combined with links from the 
References, can serve as a springboard for the instructor 
or student who wishes to go beyond what is presented in 
the text. An instructor may wish to use something from 
this section for an additional short class presentation or 
as the basis for additional assignments or projects for 
students. 


5. References will contain, for the most part, links to 
websites that give further details or explanations of the 
topics covered in the current chapter. 


INSTRUCTOR AND STUDENT 
RESOURCES 


Additional instructor and student resources are 
available via Jones & Bartlett Learning’s catalog 
page go.jblearning.com/Scobey2e. These 
include: 


e Slides in PowerPoint format. 

- Answers to end-of-chapter Quick Questions. 
- Test Bank. 

- Suggestions for how to use the text. 


- A zip file containing the complete Nature’s Source 
website for local installation. All of the web pages and 
programs available in the zip file have been tested. 
Some of these require certain facilities on an actual web 
server, and instructions have been provided in the 
accompanying document “How to Install Your Own Copy 
of Our Nature’s Source Website”. 


Constructive criticism of any kind is always 
welcomed by the authors. In particular, specific 
suggestions for clarification in the wording, 
changes in the order of topics, or the inclusion 
or exclusion of any particular items that would 
contribute to the overall goals of the text are 
appreciated. An errata page for the textbook is 
available at go.jblearning.com/Scobey2e. 


- Porter Scobey and Pawan Lingras 

« Department of Mathematics and Computing Science 
e Saint Mary’s University 

- Halifax, Nova Scotia 


e Canada B3H 3C3 


Porter Scobey E-mail: porter scobey@smu.ca 
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The “programs” written in both PHP and JavaScript are also frequently called 
scripts. 


; Sun Microsystems acquired MySQL in 2008, after which Sun itself was 
acquired by Oracle, in 2010. Given that Oracle is the vendor of one of the 
world’s most successful enterprise database systems, some concerns have 
been raised about the long-term viability of MySQL, which began life as an 





TYPOGRAPHIC AND OTHER 
CONVENTIONS 


This section contains a summary of the 
typographic styles we use throughout the text to 
identify various entities, including a list of our 
file extension conventions. 


1. An italic font like this is used for technical terms (and 
possibly variations thereof) that are appearing either for 
the first time, or later in a different context, or perhaps 
to call your attention to the term again for some reason, 
as well as for emphasizing ordinary words like this. The 
reader should have no difficulty in telling from the 
context which usage is in effect. 


2. A bold font like this is used from time to time fora 
longer passage that is of particular importance, either in 
context, or for the longer term. It may also be used to 
emphasize the name of a software program, like HTML- 
Kit, or the name of an organization or company, like W3C 
or Microsoft, and help it to stand out from the 
surrounding text in a particular context, if required. This 
font is also used to refer to other sections of the text, 
such as References. 


3. A typewriter-like monospaced font like this is 
used for all code, for showing input to and output from 
programs, for links, for keystroke shortcuts, and for 
showing contents of text files. 


4. A bold sans-serif font like this is used for top-level menu 
choices and submenu choices. 


5. Each figure in the text that shows either the full or 
partial contents of a file, the display of a file as it would 
appear in a browser window, or a diagram, is 
accompanied by two pieces of information: 


1. The full pathname of the relevant file (including 
the files that are display images) 


2. A caption detailing the (possibly partial) 
contents of the file (or what the display image is 
showing you) 


All of these files are available from the book’s website. 


6. Table 1 shows the file extension conventions that we will 
follow in this text to refer to its associated files. Most 


markup and source code files will have the name of the 
file in a comment line at or near the beginning of the 
file. This first file-naming comment line may be 
accompanied by a second comment on one or more lines, 
indicating briefly the nature or purpose of the file 
content. Exceptions to this convention are those very 
simple files we use to begin the discussion of some 
topics. 


TABLE 1 FILE CONTENT TYPES AND THEIR 
CORRESPONDING FILE EXTENSIONS. 


File Contents Ele 7 

Extension 
Ordinary text txt 
HTML markup .html 
Cascading Style Sheets .CSS 
JavaScript code .js 
PHP code -php 
XML markup -xml 
A textfile containing comma- 

.CSV 
separated values 
A textfile containing SQL 

sql 
commands 
An image file, usually a screen . 

JPY 


capture 


A zip file .zip 
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OVERVIEW AND OBJECTIVES 


While the Internet has been around for more 
than four decades, its usage has exploded since 
the advent of the World Wide Web in the early 
1990s. From a web developer’s point of view, 
the web technologies of that time were very 
simple, mostly consisting of HyperText Markup 
Language (HTML) in its most basic form. Almost 
everything that one needed to know could be 
explained in a book of modest size. The 
technologies have since proliferated beyond 
anyone’s expectations, and it is now impossible 
for any individual to be an expert in everything 
that is used in website development around the 
world. 


In this book we will make an attempt to capture 
the essential features of several technologies 
one can use to launch a career as a web 
developer. The aim is to provide sufficient 
information about web development without 
overwhelming the reader. We will use the 
example of an e-commerce business and 
demonstrate that the core knowledge contained 
in this book can indeed be used to develop 
credible websites. 


At the end of this chapter, we list the various 
technologies that will be covered in this book, 
and also mention a few alternate competing 
technologies that we will not discuss, just to 
give you a sense of what is “out there”. There 
are many libraries, frameworks, and other tools 
that a web developer can use to help build or 
enhance a website, but that we will have neither 
the time nor the space to consider. This is a text 
about developing a reasonable website “from 
scratch”, and giving you, our reader, the 
background skills necessary to understand, 
tweak, and even extend those other more 


sophisticated tools if and when you decide to 
use them. 


Beginning with this one, each chapter of this 
text ends with a collection of activities to be 
performed, and other follow-up material. The 
first of these sections contains “short-answer 
questions to test your basic knowledge” (of the 
material directly covered in the current 
chapter). Next comes a section of “short 
exercises to improve your basic understanding” 
(of the procedures discussed in the current 
chapter). These exercises will be mostly of the 
hands-on variety. 


Then there is the key section covering 
“exercises on the parallel project”. This will be 
an ongoing project throughout the text, which 
will allow you to develop a website whose 
content will be of your own choosing, but whose 
functionality will parallel that of the major 
Nature’s Source online business example that 
we introduce in the text and continue to develop 
and enhance with new capabilities from chapter 
to chapter. 


There is also a section on “what else you may 
want or need to know”. This section provides 
additional material, however brief, on some 
topics that were not covered, or perhaps merely 
mentioned, in the chapter itself, and either 
directly supplements that material or suggests 
follow-up action that you might take to extend 
and consolidate your knowledge. Pursuing these 
additional resources can help you to achieve a 
higher level of sophistication in the use of those 
technologies described in the chapter, or to 
explore some of the alternate competing 
technologies. Time constraints may not permit 


you to complete all of the suggested activities in 
this “what else” group, but we hope to provide 
sufficient direction so that the book will not only 
help you ramp up to the information 
superhighway, but also give you pointers on 
going the distance if you wish to do so. 


A final section on references will contain 
annotated links to websites of interest, where 
you are most likely to find the most up-to-date 
information on any particular topic. Keep in 
mind that links may change or disappear 
completely, but if you enter relevant key words 
into a search engine like Google, you will likely 
be able to find where the link went, or discover 
a suitable alternative site. 


Our goals in this chapter are the following: 


To distinguish between the Internet and the World Wide 
Web 


To explain client-server architectures, as illustrated by 
web browsers and web servers 


- To discuss how web browsers and web servers 
communicate 


- To take a brief look at a real-world e-commerce website 


To outline the technologies we will discuss in this text, 
and mention a few of the competing technologies and 
other tools that we will not discuss 


1.1 WHAT IS THE INTERNET? 


The Internet is a worldwide collection of 
computers and other devices connected by 
various means such as copper wire, fiber optics, 
and wireless communications of various kinds. 
Businesses, governments, organizations, schools 
and universities, private homes, and “people on 
the go” are all “connected to the Internet”, or 
“wired”. 


The Internet came into existence at the end of 
the 1960s, driven by a cold war desire of the 
U.S. military to have a secure means of 
communication in the event of nuclear war. 
Initial development was under the auspices of 
the Advanced Research Projects Agency (ARPA) 
in the United States, and what eventually 
became “The Internet” was at first called 
ARPANET. The first developments were 
performed by a small number of research 
institutions funded by ARPA, but by the late 
1970s and early 1980s several other networks 
had been developed. With the growing interest 
of businesses and private individuals, over one 
million computers had been connected by 1992. 
The Internet has continued to expand at rates 
that are difficult to measure, but it has clearly 
become ubiquitous, in much of the “developed” 
world at least. 


1.2 WHAT IS THE WORLD WIDE WEB? 


The World Wide Web (generally abbreviated as 
WWW or W3) is a “software infrastructure” 
consisting of many different communication 
standards for gaining access to, and exchanging 
information over, the Internet. Many different 
kinds of computer software applications that 
run on computers connected to the Internet use 
those communication standards to provide that 
access and/or make those exchanges. The 
presence of a web browser is the most familiar 
sign that access to the World Wide Web, or just 
“the web”, is available. 


The development of what eventually became the 
World Wide Web was started in the late 1980s 
by Tim Berners-Lee and others at CERN (the 
French acronym for the European Laboratory for 


Nuclear Research). The idea was to use the 
notion of hypertext so that scientific documents 
could be made available over the Internet to 
anyone who had a connected computer. The 
term hypertext refers to the “linking” of 
documents to one another in such a way that 
one can easily go from viewing one document to 
viewing another related document via a “link” to 
that other document that appears in the first 
document. HTML was developed for the purpose 
of describing the structure of documents 
containing such links that would be made 
available, and “browsers” with simple text- 
based interfaces (Lynx being one of the better 
known ones) were used to retrieve and display 
these documents. It was not until Mosaic, the 
first widely used browser with a Graphical User 
Interface (GUI), was developed that the World 
Wide Web really took off. The rest, as everyone 
now knows, is history. 


1.3 WHAT IS MEANT BY A CLIENT- 
SERVER AREGHIMECTURE? 


The client-server architecture is one approach to 
communication between two software 
applications that usually (but not always) reside 
on physically distinct machines. In typical client- 
server communication a client machine first 
sends a request to a server machine. The server 
then either honors the request by returning to 
the client whatever was requested, or returns 
an error that indicates why the request could 
not be honored. At least this is the ideal 
response, and when an error is returned it is up 
to the software (and perhaps a user) on the 
client side to decide what happens next. 


1.4 HOW DO WEB BROWSERS AND WEB 
SERVERS Fil THE CLEIENT-SERVER 


MODEL? 


In the client-server context of the web, a “web 
browser” is a “client program” that a user 
employs to contact, over the Internet, other 
computers that are running “server software” 
and are therefore capable of responding to 
requests sent by a browser for information to be 
displayed in the browser window. At the time of 
this writing (2015) Google’s Chrome web 
browser appears to hold the dominant market 
share, with Firefox a strong second. The number 
of Microsoft Internet Explorer users has fallen 
rapidly in recent years, at least partly because 
of its failure to implement many web standards 
properly, but at the moment it is still in third 
place. Opera is an excellent browser, but still 
has a relatively small number of users, and 
Safari is often the browser of choice among 
Apple aficionados. This browser scene is likely 
to exhibit even more volatility as time goes on, 
particularly if Microsoft puts a significant effort 
into regaining lost user share. 


The term web server is potentially confusing 
because sometimes it refers to a software 
program, and sometimes it refers to the 
computer on which that program runs. Just 
knowing this should help you to tell from the 
context which one is being referenced in any 
given situation. In either case, the “web server” 
is the server side of the client-server 
architecture in the context of the web, and it is 
the program (or the machine) that responds to 
requests from browsers. At the time of this 
writing the most popular web server is the 
open-source Apache, but Microsoft’s IIS 
(Internet Information Server) is widely used by 
those in the Microsoft camp. 


1.5 HOW DO WEB BROWSERS AND WEB 
SERVERS COMMUNICATE? 


In this section, we will look at a number of 
concepts that are necessary to understand if we 
are to get a sense of how web browsers and 
web servers communicate with each other. 


1.5.1 Web Protocols and Layered Communication 
Architectures 


Communication protocol 


A communication protocol is simply an 
agreement by two or more parties about what 
rules will be followed when communications 
between or among the parties take place. 
Humans use (mostly informal) protocols all the 
time when communicating. Think, for example, 
of making a simple telephone call: A caller dials 
the number, the phone at the other end rings, a 
person picks up the receiver and says, “Hello”, 
the caller identifies himself or herself and states 
the purpose of the call, the recipient responds, 
there are perhaps more exchanges, after which 
the caller says, “Thank you. Goodbye.” Finally, 
the caller hangs up, and the recipient then 
hangs up as well. That’s a communication 
protocol in action. 


Web protocol 


A web protocol is, similarly, an agreed-upon set 
of rules and data formats to be used when two 
or more computers or other devices, or 
application programs running on those 
machines, wish to communicate across the 
Internet, usually but not always on behalf of 
human users. In any given communication it is 
likely that there will be several different 
protocols involved. 


Common web protocols 


There are many protocols in use on the web. 
Here is a very short list of some of the more 
common ones: 


- TCP/IP (Transmission Control Protocol/Internet Protocol), 
a two-part protocol that underlies pretty much everything 
that travels over the web. This is the low-level “lingua 
franca” of the World Wide Web. If TCP/IP went away 
tomorrow, the web would cease to exist. One of the 
reasons it is so widely used is that it guarantees delivery 
of the information that was sent. 


- UDP (User Datagram Protocol), another protocol that can 
also be used as the underlying transport protocol for 
information, and though it may be faster to use if you are 
moving large multimedia files (for example), it does not 
guarantee that all of the information will arrive safely. 
This may not be an important consideration if you do not 
care that your final photograph is missing a pixel or two. 


- HTTP (HyperText Transfer Protocol), the protocol that 
browsers use to send requests for information to servers 
and that a server uses to send the requested information 
back to a browser. 


- FTP (File Transfer Protocol), the protocol used to 
transfer files from one computer to another across the 
Internet. 


« TELNET (TELephone NETwork) and SSH (Secure SHell) 
are both protocols that can provide “terminal emulation” 
when used to connect, over the Internet, to a remote 
computer and log in to an account on that computer. 
TELNET has been around for many years, but its use is 
discouraged these days because of security concerns, in 
favor of SSH, which is a more secure protocol for the 
transfer of information. 


Layered communication architectures 


One difficulty with trying to understand how 
things happen on the web is that there are so 
many of these web protocols, and often it is not 
clear which ones are in play. A second difficulty 
arises from the fact that all these protocols are 
just parts of a much “bigger picture”. 


In a nutshell, any communication over the 
Internet between two computers can be viewed 
in the following way: Data starts in an 


application on the first computer, “trickling 
down” to the actual hardware on that machine, 
passing over the Internet to the hardware of the 
second computer, then “bubbling up” to the 
application running on that second machine that 
is expecting it. If the second application replies, 
the process is reversed. On each machine, the 
data passes through several communication 
“layers”. 


There are different models of these layers, 
including the seven-layer Open Systems 
Interconnect Model and the four-layer Internet 
Model. Much more could be said about these 
models, and the many protocols that are found 
at the various layers within them, but it would 
take us too far afield. The average web 
developer does not need to know any more 
about them than you now know. (But we do 
suggest you seek out more information on these 
concepts in the What Else section at the end of 
this chapter.) 


1.5.2 Web Addresses and Address Resolution via 
DNS 

Just as a letter being sent by regular mail needs 
to have the address of its destination affixed if it 
is not to go astray, so does a request for 
information sent from a browser out on the 
Internet need to supply the “address” of the 
recipient to which the request is being sent. 


IP addresses 


Every computer attached to the Internet has a 
unique IP address, which has the form a.b.c.d, 
where each of the values a, b, c, anddisa 
positive integer in the range 0..255, and the 
intervening periods are a required part of the 
syntax. This allows for just over four billion 


different 32-bit addresses. So, if we are not to 
exhaust our available supply of addresses, 
another scheme must eventually be 
implemented. This is the IPv6 scheme (our 
current four-part address scheme is called 
IPv4), which is currently under development and 
implementation, and which will provide more 
Internet addresses than we are ever likely to 
need. Blocks of IP addresses are issued to 
organizations, businesses, educational 
institutions, governments, and even countries, 
which then redistribute them “internally” to 
subgroups and individuals. 


Fully qualified domain names 


So, though a computer will find it very 
convenient to work with a numerical “address” 
like 123.234.235.236, humans prefer names to 
numbers since they are usually easier to 
remember. Thus a computer with the preceding 
address may also have a name, or, more 
accurately and completely, a Fully Qualified 
Domain Name (FQDN), which could be 
something of the form 


myhost.mycompany.myregion.com 


if it’s a commercial website, or 


someschool.downyonder.edu 


if it’s an educational site. 


Host machines and domains 


The characters following the last period of an 
FQDN indicate the largest “domain” to which 
that name belongs, and can be a country code, 
such as ca for Canada, or one of a small number 
of specific designations, such as .edu for an 
educational institution, .com for a commercial 
enterprise, .gov for a government, or .org for an 
organization (essentially noncommercial) of 
some kind. The name at the left of the domain 
name (i.e., to the left of the first period) is 
generally the name of the host machine, and as 
one proceeds from left to right through the 
domain name, the succeeding names represent 
larger and larger domains to which that host 
machine belongs. 


The domain name system and domain name servers 


Because humans tend to use FQDNs and 
computers will use the actual numerical IP 
address when communicating with one another, 
there has to be a system to convert addresses 
from one form to the other. This is the Domain 
Name System (DNS), and the machines 
connected to the Internet that perform the 
service of “resolving” any FQDN to its 
corresponding IP address are called Domain 
Name Servers (for which the acronym is also 
DNS), or simply “name servers”. Although it is 
possible to use IP addresses directly when 
“surfing the Web”, few humans would do so, so 
this process of “address resolution” is a very 
important part of what goes on as part of the 
traffic over the web. 


1.5.3 URLs, URNs, and URIs 


The most frequently encountered of these three 
acronyms is (probably) URL, then URI, and 
finally (and much less frequently, if at all) URN, 
though this may be changing. 


Uniform Resource Locator (URL) 


A URL is, as its name suggests, a uniform (or 
“standard”) way of referring to the location of a 
web document (or, more generally, to the 
location of a web resource of whatever kind, not 
necessarily what we would normally think of as 
a “document”). Naturally, therefore, the fully 
qualified domain name of the host machine on 
which the resource is located forms an integral 
part of the URL for that resource. However, it is 
not enough to know where the resource is 
located. One must also know, and be able to 
specify, how the resource will be accessed (i.e., 
the method, or protocol, that will be used to 
access the resource). After all, not every web 
“resource” is just a page to be displayed. So, a 
URL quite often has the form 


scheme:address of resource 


in which scheme is, more often than not, the 
familiar http (though it could very well be 
something else, such as ftp), and 
address of resource itself has the following 
form: 


//FQDN/path_from_document_root/name of resource 


Thus if you enter something very typical, like 


http://cs.smu.ca/jobs/2015/current. html 


into your browser’s “address window” and click 
on Go or press Enter, you are saying you want to 
retrieve the document current.html using the 
http protocol scheme, from the server whose 
fully qualified domain name is cs.smu.ca. The 
forward slash (/) immediately following 
cs.smu.ca refers to the directory on that host, 
which is the host’s document root (the main 
directory where the web server stores files that 
it can serve to requesting browsers). This 
directory may, of course, also have lots of 
subdirectories that also contain “servable” files, 
and which help to keep the website organized. 
The rest of the path (starting from the document 
root, wherever it might be located, which is 
something we cannot determine from the URL) 
is jobs/2015/, and the final item is the name of 
the actual desired resource, current.html. 
Sometimes you will see a URL that looks like 


http://cs.smu.ca/~porter/courses/index.html 


in which the tilde symbol (~ ) indicates that the 
name porter is the name of a user on the host 
system and that cs.smu.ca/~ porter/is the home 
directory (or personal document root) for this 
particular user on this server. 


Uniform Resource Name (URN) 


A URN is a name that has the same form as a 
URL, but may not identify an actual location on 
the Internet. So, a URN can be used to talk 
about something without implying its existence 
or indicating how to retrieve a particular 
resource referenced by the name. 


Uniform Resource Identifier (URI) 


A URI is a more general concept than either a 
URL or a URN. According to Wikipedia,’ the 
“contemporary” viewpoint is that URLs and 
URNs are both “context-dependent aspects of a 
URI and rarely need to be distinguished”. In 
fact, it is suggested in the same Wikipedia 
article that the term URL may be falling into 
disuse, since it is “rarely necessary to 
distinguish between URIs and URLs”, and the 
more “user-friendly” term web address is now 
more frequent in any case. 


1.6 A REAL-WORLD E-COMMERCE 
WEBSITE 


The bold prediction from the 1990s that “If your 
business is not on the World Wide Web, you will 
soon not be in business” still contains a certain 
ring of truth today. It is true that the lack ofa 
web presence may not drive a small business 
with a loyal clientele and ongoing word-of- 
mouth advertising out of business. However, 
many such businesses have established, and 
continue to establish, a web presence to 
communicate information to their existing 
clients and attract new customers. This book 
will discuss technologies that can be used to 
add increasing levels of sophistication to the 
web presence of a business. 


Let us look at the well-developed e-commerce 
website of Jones & Bartlett Learning, the 
publisher of this book, to understand some 
typical aspects of an e-commerce website. 


FIGURE 1.1 shows a partial view of the home 

page of Jones & Bartlett Learning. The top-left 
corner has the logo of the company and at the 
top-right is a “search window” that allows the 


user to search for items of interest on the 
website. 
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FIGURE 1.1 graphics/ch01/jbHome. jpg 


The home page of Jones & Bartlett Learning 
(publisher of this text) at 
http://www. jblearning.com/. 


A menu of various options appears on the 
toolbar below the logo, and an additional menu 
of subject areas appears down the left side. 
These types of menu options are typical of most 
commercial websites, though they may appear 
in many different forms. In general they allow 
you to get more information about a company, 
contact the company, shop for its products, and 
obtain help, as they do in this case. Here the 
rest of the page includes information about the 
products and links to obtain more information 
about them. 


The structure of such a web page is specified 
using the HTML, and its layout and styling with 
Cascading Style Sheets (CSS). We will be 
studying the essential features of HTML in 
Chapter 3, and CSS in Chapter 4. 


If you choose different menu options, you will 
notice that the basic layout of the site remains 
consistent as you move from one part of the 
website to another. Such a consistent 
presentation is also best achieved by the use of 
CSS. If you hover your mouse over any one of 
the subject-area menu options at the left, you 
can access a sequence of “popup” submenu 
items that will permit you to “drill down” deeper 
into the website to get to more and more 
specific information. Such dynamic behavior is 
often achieved with JavaScript, the topic of 
Chapters 6 and 7. JavaScript will also allow us 
to provide simple animations rotating business- 
related images on our home page. This provides 
an effect that is similar to, though simpler than, 
that of the alternating display shown on the 
Jones & Bartlett home page. 
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FIGURE 1.2 graphics/ch01/jbBook. jpg 


A web page display showing one of many book 
titles from Jones & Bartlett Learning. 


If we click on any one of the subject-matter 
category options and choose a book title, we will 
be entering the realm of e-commerce, as shown 
in FIGURE 1.2, where we see the first edition of 
this text as an example. Not only can we get 
detailed information about the book, we can 
also add it to our “shopping cart”. 


If we decided to buy multiple titles, our “order 
form” would appear similar to that shown in 
FIGURE 1.3, where we have decided to 
purchase one copy of the first edition of this 
book and two copies of another book (also 
coauthored by one of the authors of this text). 
This web page is essentially an online “order 
form”, which allows us to enter the desired 
quantity of each book. We introduce HTML 
forms in Chapter 5 and discuss the validation 
and processing of form data in Chapters 6, 7, 
and 10. A “shopping cart” order form like this is 
dynamically generated using web programming 
with languages such as Personal Home Page 
(PHP). Note that the information used to create 
this dynamic form comes both from the user and 
from a database that is internal to the Jones & 
Bartlett Learning website. We will see how PHP 
and a popular database package called MySQL 
can be used to handle such shopping cart 
activity for our fictional business in Chapters 9 
and 10. 
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FIGURE 1.3 graphics/ch01/jbCheckout. jpg 


An order form page from the Jones & Bartlett 
Learning site showing the purchase of two 
titles. 


ie? THE TEC RNCEOGIES WE WIE 
BISEUSS 


Our goal in this text is to familiarize you with 
most of the basic principles underlying website 
development. At the same time, you need to be 
aware that the implementation of those 
principles on an actual website can be 
performed in various ways, and we will have the 
time and space to introduce only some of the 
implementation technologies. 


Our approach is to take the open-source route, 
which means that we shall have the distinct 
advantage of being able to use a lot of 
“production quality” free software applications 
and utilities. This kind of software should never 
be regarded as inferior for the simple reason 
that it is free. In fact, software often tends to be 
one of the great counterexamples to the old 
saying, “You get what you pay for.” With open- 
source software, history shows that you often 
get much more than you pay for. And the hard 
truth is that you may get bad software no matter 
how much you pay for it. As always, the safest 
rule to follow is: Buyer beware! This applies, of 
course, whether or not you have actually 
“bought” anything.” 


After our brief introduction to the World Wide 
Web in this chapter, and once we have dealt 
with the nitty-gritty of actually “getting onto the 
web” in the next chapter, we will start our 
discussion of the following web technologies, in 
the order listed: 


- HTML.will provide us with a way to describe the 
structure of each document we wish to place on our 
website. 


- CSS will allow us to give each of our web documents the 
layout and presentational style we wish it to have. 


- We will also use CSS to give a brief introduction to 
responsive design, which is the idea that a well-designed 
website should be able to recognize the kind of device, 


and the size of the viewport, upon which it is being 
displayed, and adjust itself accordingly. 


Web forms give our website visitors a chance to enter 
data that we can use in conducting business transactions 
with those visitors. 


JavaScript is a “client-side” programming language for 
performing computations and input data validation, as 

well as user interactivity, in the browser context. (See 

the next two items as well.) 


DOM (Document Object Model) provides a tree-like 
structural model of a web document, and an API 
(Application Programming Interface) that allows 
languages like JavaScript to access and modify parts of a 
web page during and after its display, often under user 
control. 


DHTML (stands for Dynamic HTML, which is what the 
combined usage of HTML, CSS, JavaScript, and the DOM 
is generally called) is another acronym you will often 
encounter in the context of producing interactivity for the 
browser user, but it is not really a separate technology. 


PHP (PHP: Hypertext Preprocessor, originally Personal 
Home Page) is a server-side programming language that 
permits the creation, on the server, by running a PHP 
program (or script), web pages whose content can vary 
each time that page is created. 


AJAX (Asynchronous JavaScript And XML) is nota 
separate technology, but rather a combination of several 
preexisting technologies that we can use to refresh only 
part of a web page, thus avoiding the need to refresh a 
complete page when only a small part of it needs to 
change. 


MySQL is the implementation of a relational database 
system, which can be used to store virtually any kind of 
business data, and that we can access and use on our 
websites. 


Web access to a MySQL database on a server can be 
performed by a PHP program on that server and 
controlled from our website. 


XML (eXtensible Markup Language) provides a text- 
based and very flexible way of describing data of any 
kind and, together with some associated technologies, 
permits such data to be easily transferred between all 
manner of applications, on and off the web. 


DTD (Document Type Definition) is a frequently used 
method for validation of XML documents. 


XSLT (eXtensible Stylesheet Language Transformations) 
is a language for transforming an XML file in various 
ways, including into HTML for display in a browser. 


e Collection and analysis of website visitor data on the 
server via such techniques as web logs and cookies. 


All of the technologies we will discuss are freely 
available, either automatically simply because 
you have installed a web browser, or by 
downloading the appropriate software from the 
Internet. There are many additional options we 
will not discuss that are also freely available. 
However, there is an equally large number of 
proprietary solutions available from companies 
like Microsoft (Active Server Pages, or ASP) and 
Adobe (Flash). Flash was formerly a 
Macromedia product, but Adobe has acquired 
Macromedia. 


1.8 SOME ALTERNATIVE TECHNOLOGIES 
AND ADDITIONAL TOOLS 


Some of the technologies mentioned previously 
that we will cover in later chapters are 
absolutely essential for any web developer to 
know. At a bare minimum, these include HTML, 
CSS, and JavaScript. In fact, on the client side of 
the browser-server relationship, each of these is 
basically “the only game in town” for its 
particular purpose. However, on the sever side, 
our choice of the combination of PHP and 
MySQL is only one of many different alternatives 
among competing technologies. These range 
from Perl, which is a much older, but very 
powerful and flexible, programming language 
that uses something called the Common 
Gateway Interface (CGI) for performing the 
same kinds of actions for which we will use PHP 
all the way up to Node.js, which is a relatively 
recent server-side technology that has allowed 
JavaScript to become a powerful tool on the 
server as well as in the browser. 


Keep in mind that this is a text about 
fundamentals, the nitty-gritty of web design. 
Learning what we have to show you here will 
stand you in good stead for years to come. 
Although there will certainly be changes and 
extensions to HTML, CSS, and JavaScript, the 
essentials will remain the same. And even if you 
choose not to use PHP and/or MySQL, what we 
cover when we discuss those technologies will 
still be useful if you choose one of the 
alternatives. 


You will also likely have heard about many 
fabulous CSS and JavaScript libraries and 
frameworks, and even complete solutions to the 
problem of setting up a website and getting it 
online with almost no effort. In this context the 
names and acronyms you are likely to encounter 
include Bootstrap, Foundation, HTML5S 
Boilerplate, AngularJS, Backbone.js, Ember, 
Knockout, jQuery, Prototype, script.aculo.us, 
MooTools, Dojo, the Yahoo! UI Library, 
WordPress, Django, Joomla!... and the list goes 
on and on. 


Each one of these tools, and many more like 
them that are available now and will appear in 
the future, may well have a place in the web 
developer’s toolbox. Whether any one of them 
should become resident in your toolbox is a 
choice you should wait to make, until you have a 
reasonable grasp of the fundamentals and can 
properly evaluate a particular tool for whatever 
web development activity you plan to undertake. 
You should definitely be aware that these tools 
exist, and some of them are very, very useful and 
widely used. jQuery is a prime example of one in 
this category, for example. Do not think we are 
discouraging their use; it’s simply that our focus 


is elsewhere. We have to walk before we can 
run, let alone soar... 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter, we looked at some of the key 
concepts of interest to those approaching web 
development. These included the Internet, the 
World Wide Web itself, web browsers, and web 
servers. We also gained some insight into 
communication on the web and discussed some 
of the major protocols, such as TCP/IP and 
HTTP. We also learned about IP addresses, Fully 
Qualified Domain Names, and how DNS are 
used to convert one to the other. We also 
distinguished between URLs, URNs, and URIs. 
Finally, we got a glimpse of an actual e- 
commerce website. We closed the chapter by 
briefly describing the technologies that will be 
used to develop various features of our own 
website and that are commonly encountered in 
many e-commerce websites, including HTML, 
CSS, JavaScript, AJAX, PHP and MySQL. 


N OUICK QUESTIONS TO TEST 


YOUR BASIC KNOWLEDGE 


In this section of each chapter you will find 
questions that invite short answers, and you 
should be able to find those answers directly in, 
or at least be able to infer those answers 
directly from, the material in the current 
chapter. 


1. What are three different ways computers can be 
“connected” to one another? The fact that “connected” is 
enclosed in quotes is a hint to one of the ways. 


10. 


IRIE 
12. 


13}, 


14, 


iL), 


16. 
WZ, 


18. 


. What is the difference between the Internet and the 


World Wide Web? 


. What does the acronym ARPANET stand for, and what is 


its relation to the Internet? 


. If each decade is divided into two “periods”, an “early 


half” and a “late half” (early 1990s and late 1990s, for 
example), in what period was the Internet “invented”, 
and in what period was the World Wide Web “invented”? 


. What would you give as a single sentence to describe the 


relationship between CERN, HTML, and Tim Berners- 
Lee? 


. What is the term that refers to the “linking together” of 


documents so that one can move easily from viewing one 
document to viewing another document to which it is 
linked? 


. What was the name of the first widely used text-based 


browser, and the name of the first widely used GUI-based 
browser? 


. What is the term used to describe the “architecture” 


illustrated by the relationship between a web browser 
and a web server? 


. What are the two (potentially confusing) meanings of the 


term web server? 


What are the two web browsers that currently have the 
most users? Note that the answer to this question may 
well depend on when it is being asked. 


What is a “communication protocol”? 


What is the acronym for the underlying web protocol that 
is used nearly universally these days to move 
information across the Internet, and what does that 
acronym stand for? 


When and why might you find it useful to use the UDP 
web protocol? 


If a friend tells you she has just used ftp, what has she 
probably done? 


What are the names of two different models that describe 
the “layered architecture” used when a program on one 
computer communicates over the Internet with a program 
on another computer? 


What form does an IP address have? 


Can you give an example of a valid IP address and an 
invalid IP address and state why the first is valid and the 
second is not? 


What is IPv6, and what problem will it solve? 


if), 


20. 
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What is an FODN, and how does it relate to an IP 
address? 


What are the two possible meanings of the acronym 
DNS? 


What are the names and brief descriptions of each part 
of the URL shown below? 


http://cs.smu.ca/~pawan/opinions/comments.tx 


» 


What is the difference between a URL, a URN, anda 
URI? 


SHORT IEXEREISES TO 


IMPROVE YOUR BASIC UNDERSTANDING 


In this section of each chapter you will find 
short, mostly hands-on, exercises that ask you to 
perform activities based on the material of the 
current chapter. 


il. 


Find a computer connected to the Internet with at least 
two web browsers installed on it. Choose several 
different websites (the home pages of Microsoft, Google, 
Adobe, and YouTube, for example). Use each browser to 
visit each of those pages and note any differences 
between the appearance of each page from one browser 
to the next. This is a good way to convince yourself that 
the “web experience” is not yet as consistent as we 
might like it to be. It is also a good way to convince you 
at the outset that we must always be vigilant in 
constructing our web pages to be as certain as we can be 
that we have minimized any differences that will be seen 
by visitors to our web pages who happen to be using 
different web browsers. 


. On the basis of the preceding exercise, formulate a best 


practice that you (and all web developers) should follow 
consistently. 


. Locate a real-world e-commerce website (other than the 


Jones & Bartlett Learning site used in this chapter) that 
actually sells products online. Browse the site as though 
you were going to be an actual customer, choosing items 
and placing them in the site’s “shopping cart”, perhaps 


deleting some items along the way, and then proceeding 
to check out before canceling the transaction. This will 
give you a sense of where we are heading in our 
discussions in the rest of this book. 


4. In this chapter we made the statement that IPv6 would 
provide “more Internet addresses than we are ever likely 
to need”. Do a search to find out how many addresses it 
will actually provide, and decide whether you agree with 
that statement. 


5. The problem of running out of IP addresses is not quite 
as dire as we might have suggested, because of 
something called Network Address Translation (NAT, yet 
another acronym). This technology permits one unique 
address on the Internet to “map” into many other 
addresses that are “hidden” behind that one that 
appears on the Internet, thus expanding the effective 
number of available IP addresses. Do a search for more 
information on NAT if this idea intrigues you. In fact, you 
may already be using NAT in your home network. 


N EXERCISES ON THE PARALLEL 


PROJECT 


Since this is the first chapter, and the first group 
of exercises of this type, we need to say a few 
words about what we mean by our idea of a 
“parallel project”. 


Beginning in Chapter 2 we will be using the 
example of a business called Nature’s Source 
that sells health products online to illustrate all 
of the topics for web development that we 
discuss. This example will extend throughout 
the text, and we want you to develop your own 
“parallel business” and its corresponding 
“parallel website” by implementing the same 
functionality for your business and website that 
you see in our text example. 


Your task for this first parallel project exercise is 
to produce and submit a single textfile, as 


described in the specifications given in what 
follows. 


So let’s get started. The first thing you need to 
do is to think about what kind of “business” you 
would like to run, and for which you would like 
to develop a website. Our only restrictions” are 
that it cannot be an online store for health 
products, which is our own main example. It is 
worth giving some thought to this choice, since 
you will be committed to it for the rest of your 
work with this text, unless you want to make 
major and time-consuming changes midstream. 
If you know of an actual existing business that 
does not have a website and would like one, 
that too is a possibility to consider. 


The main thing to keep in mind is that for the 
time being you are to think mainly about 
website content related to your business, 
because you will be producing only a single 
textfile. In other words, there is no place for any 
styling or other enhancements at the moment. 
Nevertheless, it will be helpful to begin thinking 
about the structure of your content, because the 
next step (in the next “parallel project” exercise) 
will be to describe that structure using HTML 
element tags (i.e., to create a “real” web page). 
And that page and subsequent pages will be 
based on the text content you create for this 
exercise, as well as any content you add later. 


This does not mean that you won’t be able to 
make changes later. It’s just that it’s always a 
good idea to minimize the need for later 
revisions as much as possible. So, it will save 
you time later if you choose carefully now the 
wording of any paragraphs that you eventually 
want to go on your “home page”, as well as on 


other “pages” of the website for your business. 
The advantage of making such decisions now is 
that you will have to worry about it less in later 
submissions when you are turning your plain 
text into HTML elements, and splitting your 
content into several logical parts to put into 
several separate files to create several new 
website pages. And remember... even though 
it’s “only” text you are preparing, it should at 
least be formatted in such a way that the logical 
grouping of the various parts of the text makes 
sense to a reader. 


Keep in mind as you work that you are in fact 
preparing web page content for a business, so 
do not put anything on in that you would not 
want a visitor to your site to see, or that does 
not make sense in that context. For example, 
there should be no indication that this is an 
assignment in a course! The bottom line here is 
that you must have the proper “website mind- 
set” as you prepare your content. 


Since your website must be developed in such a 
way that it “parallels” the sample Nature’s 
Source website developed in the text, it will be 
very helpful to look ahead at the various 
versions of the text website as they appear in 
the upcoming chapters. As you do this, note that 
all but one of the links on our home page are 
“generic” in the sense that they could apply to 
any online business. The one exception is the 
Your Health menu option, which is specific to 
the kind of business conducted by Nature’s 
Source. 


Having chosen the type of your business, you 
now need to “flesh it out” by making some 
additional choices, and here is a description of 


the (minimal amount of) content you must have 
in the textfile for this exercise: 


1. Begin with a title that contains the name of your 
business. 


2. Next, include several lines giving location and contact 
information for your business. 


3. Follow this with two or three paragraphs providing some 
relevant information that serves to introduce your 
visitors to your business. This is information that will 
serve as the main content of your home page as your 
website develops. It should be whatever you would want 
your visitors to see and read about your business when 
they first come to the business’s website. Your mind-set 
must be that you do have a business, and you want to 
grab the attention of your website’s visitors and get them 
interested in buying your products and/or employing your 
services. 


4. Next comes a list of your products and/or services. These 
must appear in several categories (at least four) and 
each category must contain several products or services 
(at least six). The details will, of course, depend on the 
nature of your business, but if you cannot come up with 
at least this many offerings, perhaps you should consider 
going with another business. This is information that will 
eventually be moved to other pages on your website and, 
much later, into a database for your “e-store”. 


5. Add a paragraph or two giving a brief history of your 
company and how it developed (make this up if you don’t 
have an actual business). Think of it as something that 
might eventually go under an About Us link. 


6. Add a paragraph or two giving a brief “vision and 
mission statement” summarizing your company’s 
approach to its business (again, make this up if you don’t 
have an actual business). This too could be another sub- 
item of About Us. 


7. Now choose an aspect of your business that is special 
with respect to your business (analogous to the Your 
Health category of Nature’s Source), and add a couple of 
paragraphs about that part of your business. 


8. Finally, add a copyright notice to establish “ownership” 
of your website and its content. This would be a good 
place to put your name and might perhaps be the only 
place where your name should appear. 


Once you have made these choices, enter them 
into a textfile called my business.txt. Make sure 


that the file content is well organized from a 
conceptual point of view, and pay particular 
attention to spelling and grammar. You can 
never assume that your viewers (and potential 
customers) will not be put off by bad spelling 
and poor grammar. Also, be prepared to submit 
this file for approval in some way that will be 
described by your instructor if you are required 
to do so. 


N WHAT ELSE YOU MAY WANT OR 


NEED TO KNOW 


This section of each chapter will contain items 
that may simply extend or enhance material in 
the chapter in some way, questions for which 
you may need to search elsewhere for the 
answers, or further exercises to help you 
consolidate and extend your knowledge and 
understanding of the chapter material and 
possibly how it relates to the material of one or 
more other chapters. A Google search may often 
be useful. 


1. There are probably more web browsers than you thought 
there were. Try to name 10 different web browsers and 
the platform(s) on which they run (since some browsers 
are available on more than one platform). 


2. During the early days of the web, many people used 
things that had names like Gopher, Veronica, Archie, and 
Jughead. What were these “technologies” and why are 
we no longer using them today? 


wo 


. What does the acronym WSC stand for? 


4. What is the IETF and what does it do? 


o1 


. In the context of the Internet, what does the acronym 
RFC stand for, and what role does an RFC play in the 
ongoing development of the Internet? 


6. The two HTTP request methods that are most often used 
in communication between web browsers and web 


10. 
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servers are GET and POST. Describe briefly the main 
difference between them. We will come back to these 
much later in the text, but you may wish to explore them 
now for a sneak preview. 


. What are some of the other, less frequently used, HTTP 


request methods and for what purpose is each one used? 


. When an HTTP request is made by a browser to a server, 


a status code is returned by the server to the browser. 
Often the user does not see, and may not even be aware 
of, these status codes. But. . . what is (probably) the 
most commonly encountered HTTP status code that an 
average user will actually see? 


. Name the seven layers of the Open Systems Interconnect 


Model, as well as the four layers of the Internet Model, 
and indicate where the two models “match up”. 


We mentioned that the part of a URL to the right of the 
rightmost period in the URL is the “largest domain” in 
that URL and is generally either a two-letter country 
code, like ca for Canada or au for Australia, or a three- 
or-more-letter designation like gov for a government 
department, com for a commercial enterprise, or edu for 
an educational institution. Newer designations in this 
last category are gradually being accepted, such as mobi 
for mobile-compatible sites and travel for travel and 
tourist industry-related sites. Do a search to see if you 
can find an up-to-date list of Internet top-level domains. 


The full syntax of a URL is actually somewhat more 
complicated than we showed in this chapter. In all its 
glory it can look something like this: 


scheme: //username: password@domain:port/ 
path?query_ string#anchor 


Here the username:password will be required if the 
resource is password protected, though the more usual 
approach is to have the user fill in a login form that 
requires a username and corresponding password. The 
:port part of the URL may be required to indicate the port 
number on which the server is “listening” for requests to 
access a particular resource. By default, web servers 
generally listen on port number 80, and other standard 
services have their own assigned port numbers, so 
whether this part of the URL is required depends on the 
situation. The query string that is separated from the 
path portion of the URL by a question mark (?) 
represents some information that is being sent to the 
server from the browser, and will likely be “processed” 
by the destination resource on the server. This 


i. 


information might be data from a web page form, for 
example. We will come back to this later in the text as 
well. And finally, the #anchor represents a special 
marker on a web page that tells the browser to go to that 
part of the page and start its display from there rather 
than from the beginning of the page. If you keep an eye 
on your browser’s address window as you surf the web, 
you may see some or all of these features in the URLs 
that you observe. 


As you browse the Internet you will of course be using 
the http protocol scheme (or its secure counterpart, 
https) as you visit various sites. But sometimes you wish 
to open, in your browser, a document or some other 
“resource” that is located on your own computer. In this 
case, the corresponding file is not being “served” by a 
web server; instead it is simply being opened in the 
browser in much the same way it would be opened by 
any other program running on your computer. However, 
there is another protocol scheme that the browser uses 
to deal with files in this situation, the file protocol. For 
example, if you have the file test.html on your Windows 
PC in the location 


C:\MyWork\web\test. html 


and you open this file in your browser and then check 
your browser’s address window you will likely see this: 


file:///C:/MyWork/web/test.html 


Here, file:// corresponds to http:// in the sense that the 
general syntax of a URI requires that it start with the 
name of the protocol scheme, followed by a colon (:) and 
two forward slashes (//). The third forward slash may be 
interpreted as the “top-level directory” of your computer, 
and the rest is just the path down to the file. Note that 
even though Windows uses backslashes (\) to separate 
portions of a path, these have become forward slashes, 
which is the Linux/Unix way of doing things, and is also 
the generic format for paths in this context. You may also 
type a file URI directly into your browser address window 
if you know the local path to the file. 





REFERENCES 


Most of our references are links to Internet 
sites, including many to Wikipedia. Keep in 
mind, though, that the web is a very dynamic 
place, and sites come and go, or change their 
URLs. Thus some of the links we provide may 
have changed or even disappeared when you try 
them. If this turns out to be the case, you can 
probably find the new location of the site ora 
different but comparable site by going to Google 
and providing a few appropriate search terms. 
Such is the wonderfully convenient nature of 
today’s World Wide Web. As for Wikipedia itself, 
we have found it to be a reasonably reliable 
source of useful and up-to-date information. It 
is, of course, always a good policy, which we try 
to follow ourselves and which we recommend to 
you, to verify the accuracy of any information 
you get from the Internet or any other source, 
by comparing what several different sources say 
about it. 


e 1. You can read about the history of the World Wide Web 
at this location: 


http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/History of the |! 


> 
e« 2. “The World Wide Web Consortium (W3C) is an 
international community that develops standards to 


ensure the long-term growth of the web.” This is a quote 
from their website, which you can find at: 


http: //www.w3.org/ 


From here you can follow links to read about all the 
web-related standards the Consortium has approved or 


has under development. 


3. You can find a great deal of information that allows 
you to compare many different browsers in various ways 
at the following site: 


http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Comparison of _w 


> 
4. The Web Standards Project has prepared some “Acid 
Tests” browser users can employ if they wish to see how 


well their browser of choice does in handling web 
standards. If you’re interested, check out this link: 


http://www.acidtests.org/ 


5. The acronym gTLD stands for generic Top Level 
Domain. Why is it a small g? Who knows? But you can 
find a list of country codes for top-level domains that are 
countries, and a list of the other top-level domains as 
well, at this location: 


http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 
List of Internet top-level domains 


This should remain a relatively dynamic site, as newer 
top-level domains get added to the growing pool. 


6. For further information on the URL/URN/URI question, 
check out the following site: 


http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Uniform Resourc 


> 


7. You can probably find more details on URL syntax than 
you will ever need to know at this site: 


http://www.w3.org/Addressing/URL/5 BNF. html 


» 


8. For more information on the file scheme for accessing 
files on your computer with your browser, see: 


http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/File URI scheme 


« 9. Here are URLs for some of the useful tools we 
mentioned, but will not discuss: 


http://getbootstrap.com/ 
http://foundation.zurb.com/ 
https://html5boilerplate.com/ 
https://angularjs.org/ 
http://backbonejs.org/ 
http://emberjs.com/ 
http://knockoutjs.com/ 
https://jquery.com/ 
http://prototypejs.org/ 
https://script.aculo.us/ 
http://mootools.net/ 
https://dojotoolkit.org/ 
http://yuilibrary.com/ 
https://wordpress.com/ 
https://www.djangoproject.com/ 
http://www. joomla.org/ 


1 
See http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Uniform_Resource_Identifier. 


Software that is actually free should not be confused with shareware, which 
is software that (usually) you may use without restriction for a while, but you 
are required to pay for it eventually if you continue to use it. This requirement 
is often based on the honor system, and whether the developer gets paid is 
thus dependent on the integrity of the user. 


3} 

The institutional environment in which you are working may have other 
restrictive criteria of which we cannot possibly be aware, but of which you 
should be aware. Decency, for example, or political correctness. 


CHAPTER TWO: 
Establishing a Web 
Presence 
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Online”? 
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Understanding 
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OVERVIEW AND OBJECTIVES 


In order to create a professional website, you 
will have to learn some basic facts about many 


of the technologies listed in the previous 
chapter, and this will take time. However, most 
computing types like to get their feet wet by 
getting a crude product “out there”, and then 
systematically learning how to make it better. 
That is, in fact, our approach in this text... 
start simple and enhance your site with new 
features as you learn about them. In this 
chapter, you will get a quick start by creating a 
website containing only a simple text document. 
The focus of the chapter is to learn some of the 
basic steps involved in getting a website “up 
and running” for the whole world to see, but in 
the simplest possible way. The following two 
chapters will focus on content organization 
(first, in Chapter 3), and then on presentation 
details (second, in Chapter 4). 


So, in this chapter you will learn the following: 


- What an Internet Service Provider is, and what services 
you can normally expect from one 


e What web development tools you need to get started 
- How to create a simple, text-only web page 


- How to display and test a web page before “going live” 
(putting your web page on the web) 


e What’s involved in putting your web page online 


e A little bit about MIME types and how browsers use them 
to determine the kind of document they are asked to 
process 


2.1 WHAT IS AN INTERNET SERVICE 
PROVIDER (ISP)? 


An Internet Service Provider (ISP) is a business 
or an organization that provides Internet 
connections for its customers or members by 
enabling data transmission between computers 
in workplaces or homes and other computers on 
the Internet. In most populated areas, these 
data transmissions take place through physical 


cables or wires. On the other hand, customers 
who reside or work in remote locations, or who 
are “on the road” a lot, may be served using 
wireless data transmission. In fact, as time goes 
on there is an increasing and accelerating trend 
toward wireless technologies. Particularly in 
developing countries, the quickest and easiest 
way to get more people connected to the rest of 
the world is to “go wireless”. 


It can be very confusing to read about the 
various technologies that may be used just to 
connect to the Internet. It is a world of 
mysterious acronyms and other arcane terms. 
Though we will not discuss any of these 
technologies in detail, and you do not need to 
know anything about them to become a web 
developer, you might find it useful to be able to 
put at least some of them into context if you 
encounter the terms. We therefore include a 
sampling of some of the acronyms you might 
encounter, with brief descriptions of the 
technologies for which they stand. 


Wired Internet service provided by an ISP may 
come in a variety of technological forms, 
including: 


e Simple dial-up through ordinary phone lines via a 
modem, which these days is essentially a “legacy” 
technology, at least in the developed world 


- Cable modem service, often provided by the same 
company that supplies your TV signal 


- Integrated Services Digital Network (ISDN), a set of 
communication standards that are used for simultaneous 
digital transmission of voice, video, data, and other 
network services over the traditional circuits of the 
public switched telephone network and which has been 
around since the late 1980s 


- Asymmetric Digital Subscriber Line (ADSL), a data 
communications technology that utilizes frequencies that 
are not used by a voice telephone call and which enables 


data transmission over copper telephone lines faster 
than a conventional voiceband modem can provide 


- Fiber-To-The-Premises (FTTP), a generic term that may 
be used as a generalization of several possible 
configurations that use optical fiber deployment instead 
of metal wire for a broadband network architecture to 
homes or small businesses 


Wireless communications for both voice and 
data are evolving on a continuous basis, and 
access choices of this form include: 


- Wi-Fi, a wireless technology about which people still 
argue whether it is an abbreviation, an acronym, ora 
trademark, but which is generally used by PCs or other 
appropriately enabled devices to access the Internet in 
homes and offices, or at “Wi-Fi hotspots” in public 
places, without the need for a wired connection, 
provided a wireless network connected to the Internet is 
within range 


e Code Division Multiple Access (CDMA), a technology that 
allows several users to share bandwidth of different 
frequencies (a concept called multiplexing) 


e« Global System for Mobile communications (GSM), the 
most popular standard for mobile telephone systems in 
the world and, as of 2014, the default global standard for 
mobile communications 


- Worldwide interoperability for Microwave Access 
(WiMAX), a telecommunications protocol that provides 
both fixed and fully mobile Internet access 


These options vary greatly in terms of 
bandwidth (rate of data transmission), 
accessibility, and cost. 


As well as providing data transmission, most 
ISPs provide additional services, which may 
include email, network data storage, and the 
opportunity to create a website and “put it up 
on the web” so that people around the world 
may view it if they wish. This ability to create a 
website is provided by giving you an exclusive 
URL and a file repository for your web 
documents. If you are working in a school, 


college, or university environment, your system 
administrator can also provide you with a 
similar ability to create your own website. You 
will need to consult your ISP, or system 
administrator, or instructor, or knowledgeable 
friends for more information on your particular 
local situation. 


2.2 WHAT TOOLS WILL YOU NEED TO 
BEGIN YOUR WEB DEVELOPMENT? 


Beginners may be surprised at how little you 
need to get started with web development. All 
you really need is a simple text editor and a web 
browser. And a computer, of course, but you 
don’t even have to be connected to the Internet 
to get under way. 


Many novices who start to work with simple web 
pages tend to use What-You-See-Is-What-You-Get 
editors. You may have seen their acronym 
(WYSIWYG) in print, or overheard the term in 
conversation (pronounced “whizzy-wig”). These 
editors allow you to use a graphical user 
interface to type in the content and press 
buttons to specify the formatting. The formatted 
document is saved in a form that is called 
HyperText Markup Language (HTML). HTML 
was the original specification for creating web 
pages, and has undergone many changes since 
its inception. We will discuss some of its history 
in Chapter 3. 


The HTML markup created by WYSIWYG editors 
can often be very complicated, which makes it 
difficult to modify and enhance such documents 
“behind the scenes” at the source level. 
Therefore, you will be using (and we 
recommend using) tools that enable you to 
directly type in both the content and the 


formatting markup for any given page. One can 
use any basic text editor, such as Notepad, 
Notepad++, or EditPad Lite on Windows, and 
Vim or Emacs, or even pico on Linux or UNIX 
systems. 


However, there are other text editors that cater 
to the HTML document family, such as Sublime 
Text or Brackets, which are cross-platform 
(which these days means available for UNIX-like 
systems—including Linux—Windows, and Mac), 
and HTML-Kit,’ which is only available for 
Windows. In addition to helping you create your 
HTML documents, a text editor will also help 
you write web programs in different 
programming languages such as JavaScript and 
PHP, and may provide assistance for doing so as 
well. 


While we will not be explicitly discussing the 
creation of multimedia documents, we will 
discuss how to embed them in our website. 
There are many easy-to-use programs for 
creating image, animation, audio, and video 
files, and a lot of them are freely available as 
well. Since new and better ones are appearing 
all the time, if you need such a program the best 
thing to do is search the web using Google or 
some other search engine to determine what is 
currently available and recommended. 





Welcome to the Website 
of 
Nature's Source 


This is our first foray onto the World Wide Web, 
We are a small company dedicated to the health 
of our customers through natural remedies. 
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le have a wide range of products that include: 


11 = books, and multimedia documents that help you get 
12 healthy and stay healthy 

13 = herbal medicines 

14 = equipment for injury free body toning exercises 








FIGURE 2.1 ch02/first.txt 


The textfile that will be used as the first web 
page for Nature’s Source. 


2.3 HOW DO YOU CREATE A SIMPLE, 
STATIC WEB PAGE? 


Throughout this text we will be using a running 
example involving a vastly simplified version of 
an actual business named Nature’s Source” that 
serves customers who seek a naturally healthy 
lifestyle. Our goal will be to present just the 
essential features of the development of such a 
website, but you may wish to compare our 
simplified development with “the real thing” as 
we proceed. 


A typical website consists of a number of 
documents of various kinds. It is very important 
to make sure that they are properly organized in 
a logical directory structure. For example, on 
our sample website, web documents discussed 
in this chapter will be ina directory? called 
ch02. 


We start our web development exercise with a 
document containing simple text only, which we 
can produce with any text editor. This first 
document will be called first.txt and its 
contents are shown in FIGURE 2.1. The line 
numbers shown in Figure 2.1 are not part of the 
actual file. They are provided when a file is 
displayed in the text to make it easier for us to 
refer to various parts of that file. 


As simple as this file of plain text is, it still 
conveys the basic information we want our 
potential customers to see. All we have to do 
now is “put it up on the web”. You will see how 
to do this shortly. We should point out, however, 
that this file will not provide very exciting 
viewing. In fact, it will simply be displayed in 
the browser window looking just as we typed it 
into our editor. Also, it will not provide any 
interaction with the user. For this reason, it is 
called a static web page, as opposed to a 
dynamic web page, which does provide 
interaction with the user, by allowing user input 
or by retrieving and displaying data from a 
database, for example. We will discuss dynamic 
web pages in later chapters. 


So, our next task it to make sure we can display 
this file in a browser, which we do in the 
following section. 


2.4 HOW DO YOU TEST A WEB PAGE 
SOFELINE BEFORE “GOING ONEINE’? 


It is always a good idea to test a web page 
“offline” or “locally” on the computer where you 
created it, before actually putting it on your 
website, which is often referred to as “going 
online”, or “going live”. This can easily be done 
with most simple documents by viewing them in 


a browser directly from your hard disk, provided 
such documents do not require any computation 
or other input from a web server. If you launch 
your favorite web browser and click on the File 
menu, you will see an option for opening a file. 
If you choose that option, a “file open dialog 
box” will appear. Navigate through your 
directory structure and choose the file 
first.txt from the ch02 subdirectory. We are 
assuming here that you have made a copy of the 
directory structure and files associated with this 
text. These are available from the book’s 
website, and we will continue to make 
references like this throughout the text. 


Note that we have explicitly said here that you 
should open your browser first, then navigate to 
the file and open it from within the browser. In 
particular, you should not double-click on the 
file to open it. This will almost certainly cause a 
program other than your browser to open the 
file (perhaps even the editor you used to create 
the file). This is because the file has a .txt 
extension, and most operating systems will try 
to open such a file with an editor, not a browser, 
when the file is double-clicked. 


File extensions like .txt (note that it usually 
doesn’t matter whether or not we think of the 
period as being part of the file extension) are 
often used to indicate the Multipurpose Internet 
Mail Extensions (MIME) type of a file. MIME is a 
protocol that was used in the early days of the 
Internet to help distinguish the various 
extensions that users wanted to attach to their 
emails. It has since grown to include 
designations for all of the many kinds of files 
that appear on the web and that have to be 
handled by browsers themselves, or by browser 


add-ons or extensions, and other web programs. 
An explicit MIME type is often sent as part of 
the communication between browsers and 
servers and is unseen by users, except for the 
fact that the kind of file involved in a transaction 
can often be inferred by looking at the extension 
(.txt for a textfile, .html for an HTML file, or 
.mp3 for an audio file containing a song, for 
example). 


FIGURE 2.2 shows how first.txt will look ina 
web browser. The textfile we have created looks 
the same as it did in the editor in which it was 
created, and there is a good reason for this. The 
file has a .txt extension, and the browser 
knows that a file with this extension should be 
displayed “as is”. That is why we formatted the 
file reasonably well when creating it in the 
editor. 


But even our best formatting efforts applied to a 
plain textfile will leave much to be desired on 
our web page. For example, we might like to 
have the header appear in a large bold font at 
the top of the page. Including an image related 
to our business would be a nice touch, and 
having hyperlinks to other documents would 
make it seem more like a “real” web page. None 
of this is possible with simple text, but we will 
look at all of these interesting possibilities, and 
more, in the next two chapters. For now, let us 
focus on the mechanics of getting our simple 
textfile to appear as a web page on the World 
Wide Web. 
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Welcome to the Website 
of 
Nature's Source 


This is our first foray onto the World Wide Web, 
We are a small company dedicated to the health 
of our customers through natural remedies, 





We have a wide range of products that include: 


~ books, and multimedia documents that help you get 


healthy and stay healthy 
~ herbal medicines 
- equipment for injury free body toning exercises 








FIGURE 2.2 
graphics/ch02/displayFirstTxt.jpg 


A display of ch02/first.txt in the Firefox 
browser. 


2.5 HOW DO YOU “GO LIVE” ON THE 
WEB: ONCE YOU'RE READY? 


In order to place our simple textfile on the World 
Wide Web as a “web page”, we will obviously 
need Internet access. This may be obtained 
through a private ISP or your academic 
institution. Both the ISP and the institution will 
have web servers that provide space for users to 
store their pages and have them “served” to the 
web and viewed by anyone who browses to the 
appropriate URL. You should contact your ISP or 
institutional system administrator to obtain the 
answers to two key questions: 


1. How do I access the web space that is available for me 
to place my documents and allow me to “go live” on the 
web? 


2. What is the URL for the web space that is available to 
me? 


Because there are so many possible answers to 
each of these questions, all we can do here is 
provide an example from our own experience to 
give you an idea of what is involved. Thus we 
describe the process of how we put our 
first.txt page on the web. In our case we 
have a machine running the Linux operating 
system and the Apache web server at the 
Department of Mathematics and Computing 
Science at Saint Mary’s University in Halifax, 
Canada. At the time of this writing, Apache was 
the dominant web server on the Internet, and 
this is likely to remain true for the foreseeable 
future. The system administrator there has 
created an account for us called webbook2e, 
corresponding to this second edition of our text. 
We can “log in” to this account in a variety of 
ways, such as: 


- By using a program with a text-based command line 
interface. A good program to use for this purpose if you 
too have a Linux system that you need to access from a 
Windows PC is the freely available PuTTY. FIGURE 2.3 
shows the result of a PuTTY login session from a 
Windows PC to our Linux server. 


- By using a program with a Graphical User Interface 
(GUI). This is probably the most convenient way to 
perform the login and do the file transfer or upload. 
Many utility programs that you can use for this are 
available. Two good ones that have free versions you can 
use in an academic environment are WinSCP and 
WS _FTP. FIGURE 2.4 shows a WinSCP session for 
transferring files to and from a Windows PC to a Linux 
server. The panel on the left shows a folder on the 
Windows PC, while the panel on the right contains a 
directory on the Linux server. One advantage of using a 
GUl-based program for uploading files is that it will let 
you “drag and drop” your files from your PC to the 
server. This, in turn, allows you to ignore most of the 
potentially confusing and trouble-causing details of the 
file transfer settings and procedure. In either case, once 
we have logged in we then use (either explicitly or 
implicitly) a file transfer protocol or program such as ftp 


or scp to do the actual file transfer. We need to log in to 
the account and gain direct access to it for the purpose 
of uploading files from our PC to the server, and hence to 
our “website”. 


oi as: webbook2e 
webbook2e@cs, smu.ca's password: 
cs,Smu.Ca 2.6.32-72-server x86_64 GNU/Linux 


mo 
bie 


cen | | | 
/ Vt lt Ut 
0 the Mathematics and Computing scence ie cma ai 
ris 


For help please email admin@cs.smu.ca Authorised users only. 


ou have mail. 
Last login: Tue Jun 16 15:31:58 2015 from mn126-porter. local 


Nn 








PIGURE 2.3 graphics/ch02/putty : jipg 


A display of the command-line interface using 
PuTTY software. 
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FIGURE 2.4 graphics/ch02/winscp. jpg 


A display of the graphical user interface using 
WinSCP software for file transfer. 


Once logged in, we have to find or create the 
directory that will be searched by the web 
server for our files. On our Linux system 
running Apache, the standard location for 
storing web documents is a directory called 
public_html, which is located in a user’s home 
directory. If such a directory does not exist, we 
must first create it, and then place a copy of our 
first.txt file in it. A directory like this is called 
the document root of a website, because it is the 
top-level directory of the directory hierarchy in 


which all files for the website are stored. The 
name public html is very typical for a website 
document root, but it is not required and other 
names are both possible and actually used. 


Actually, in order to keep our website well 
organized, we will first create, within 

public html, a subdirectory called ch02 
(corresponding to Chapter 2), and copy our file 
first.txt into that subdirectory. For simplicity 
and consistency (two goals we are always 
striving to achieve), it is a good idea to now 
begin constructing a directory structure that 
parallels that of the text. This will allow you to 
easily keep track of your own versions of the 
files you are working on that are text-related. 


Next, before checking to see if the file can be 
seen by the rest of the world, we need to make 
sure that the web server will in fact be able to 
“serve” the file to the browser. This means that 
the directory path to the file must be accessible 
to the server and the browser, and the file itself 
must be readable by the browser. 


How to set up the appropriate directory 
permissions and file permissions so that this 
will be possible will depend both on the system 
you are using and the interface you have chosen 
to log in to that system. If you use a GUI-based 
program to upload your files, that same program 
may allow you to create directories on the server 
and give both those directories and the files 
they contain the correct permissions. 


However, let’s come back to our own situation. 
Since similar situations will be reasonably 
common, it may be useful to point out that we 
used a text-based command-line interface to our 


Linux system (PuTTY, in fact), changed to our 
home directory, and gave the following 
command: 


chmod —-R 755 public_html 


This is the “change mode”, or “change 
permissions” Linux command, and a mysterious 
one it is, at least for anyone unfamiliar with 
Linux. What it does is this: It sets all necessary 
permissions for the directory public html and 
(because of the —-R option) recursively all the 
subdirectories and files underneath it. 


The mysterious number 755 in the above 
command is an octal number" that specifies the 
nature of the permissions to be set. The first 
digit specifies the permissions for the user 
(owner) of the file or directory, the second digit 
specifies permissions for the group of users to 
which the user (owner) belongs, and the last of 
the three digits specifies permissions for all 
other users. The value 7 means “anything goes”. 
That is, the user (the owner) has all possible 
permissions for the given file or directory (read, 
write, and execute). On the other hand, a 5 
means “readable and executable, but not 
writable/modifiable”, which is generally the kind 
of access a file owner wants the world at large 
to have for his or her website files. Thus we are 
allowing general users to read and execute our 
files, but not to write to (modify) them.” There is 
more to this that we have said here; in 
particular, a given permission (executable, for 
example) may mean something different for a 
directory than it does for a file, but our needs do 
not require us to go into this kind of detail. 


In fact, this is way too much information if this 
is not your situation, but it gives you some idea 
of what is involved in making your website and 
its files accessible to the world at large. 
Moreover, equivalent permission settings will 
have to be made, whatever your situation might 
be. 


Once our document is in the right place, and 
appropriate access permissions are set for the 
directories and the document, here’s the next 
question: How do we (or how does anyone, for 
that matter) view the document? As you will 
recall from the URL discussion in Chapter 1, we 
need the correct URL for the file, so that we can 
enter it into the address box of our browser. 
Here is the correct URL to use for access to this 
first file on the website for this book: 


http://cs.smu.ca/webbook2e/ch02/first.txt 


If you type this URL into your web browser, ora 
web browser on any computer anywhere on the 
Internet, you should see a display of the file 
contents that looks like what you see in Figure 
2.2. The file will be sent from the Saint Mary’s 
University web server to your computer via the 
Internet. However, keep in mind that even a 
simple document like this one may look different 
from what you see in Figure 2.2. For one thing, 
we have reduced the size of the actual display to 
get a figure that would fit nicely into the text as 
Figure 2.2, and you may be using a different 
browser. 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter we extended the Internet and 
World Wide Web concepts from the previous 
chapter by discussing some implementation- 
level details. The discussion started with ISPs. 
We then identified a decent editor and a web 
browser as the two basic tools a web developer 
needs to get started. We showed an example of 
the simplest kind of web document—a file of 
text—and saw how to view it through a web 
browser. 


We introduced the idea of the MIME type of a 
file, and pointed out that browsers use this 
information about a file to deduce how they 
should handle the file. We also showed the 
relationship between the MIME type and the file 
extension. 


Finally, we showed you various issues involved 
in actually putting a web document on the web 
for the entire world to see. Depending on local 
conditions, the actual steps may vary widely, so 
we illustrated the procedure in the context of 
uploading a file from a Windows PC to an 
account on a Linux machine, from where it will 
be served by an Apache web server. This is 
likely to be a fairly common scenario. In this 
context, a web developer needs to remember 
that directory and file permissions on a website 
are extremely important to get right. 


Now that these basic “infrastructure” details 
are out of the way, you are ready to study the 
HTML markup code that will allow you to 
provide more exciting web documents that 
include enhancements such as hyperlinks and 
images. 





QUICK QUESTIONS TO TEST 


YOUR BASIC KNOWLEDGE 


10. 
iLil, 


i, 


il}, 


. What is an ISP and what are the main services you 


would expect an ISP to provide? 


. What is the major difference between ISDN and WiMAX, 


based on the little we have said about these things in 
this chapter? 


. What is the acronym for the default global standard for 


mobile communications, and what is the full name of that 
technology? 


. What is the currently dominant web server on the 


Internet? Note that this is another of those questions 
whose answer may depend on when it is asked. 


. What are the two most basic tools you need to start your 


web development career, and what are specific examples 
of such tools on your particular platform? (This use of the 
term platform simply means some combination of 
computer, monitor, operating system, and perhaps other 
features.) 


. What does the acronym WYSIWYG stand for, and why do 


we recommend that you do not use a WYSIWYG tool for 
creating your web pages? 


. What is the difference between a static web page and a 


dynamic web page? 


. You should always “test” a web page before “putting it 


up on the web”. What does this mean, and how should 
you go about testing a web page “offline”? 


. What does the acronym MIME stand for, and where were 


MIME types originally used? 
How is a file extension used by a browser? 


What is meant by uploading a file, and, though we have 
not used the term until now, what do you suppose is 
meant by downloading a file? 


What is a “document root”, and what is a very common 
name for one? 


Why is it important to have the correct permissions set 
on the files and directories of your website? 





SHORMEXERECISES 10 
IMPROVE YOUR BASIC UNDERSTANDING 


1. Most computing environments, even most home 
computers, will have a choice of editors. Explore your 
particular situation and make a list of all the editors you 
have to choose from. However, be careful not to confuse 
any word processor you might have with an editor A 
word processor will put characters into your file that you 
cannot see and that will cause you no end of trouble 
when you are preparing a simple textfile, or a file of 
HTML markup. You want an editor, not a word processor. 
On Windows, for example, Notepad is an editor, while 
WordPad is a (very simple) word processor. So, you 
should not use WordPad for writing HTML, and though 
you could use Notepad, there are much better 
alternatives. 


2. Do a little “research” to determine which of the editors 
you discovered in the previous exercise might be the 
best choice for creating web pages. You need to look for 
editor facilities that deal explicitly with HTML. Make 
sure that you have full control of the code you enter into 
a file. It can be very frustrating if the software tries to be 
too “helpful”. If none of your available local choices 
seem adequate, the Internet is your resource to find 
something better, and you should find one of the options 
mentioned earlier to your liking. 


3. Now explore your system and make a list of all the 
programs you might be able to use to upload files or 
copy files to your website. Once again check out the 
capabilities of each in your particular context, and try to 
decide which will be the best choice. And if you come up 
dry locally, it’s back to the Internet. 


4. We mentioned that on a Linux server the numerical 
permission 755 for web pages is fairly common. So is 
644. See if you can find out the difference between the 
two, and then decide which one is actually the more 
appropriate for the file in this chapter. 





EXERCISES ON THE PARALLEL 
PROJECT 


In the Exercises on the Parallel Project section 
from Chapter 1 you created a simple textfile 
called my_business.txt containing some basic 
facts about your chosen business. That file 
should contain the name of your business, some 
location and contact information, some 
information about your business to pique 
customers’ interest, a list of your products and 
services, a brief history, your mission statement, 
a description of some unique aspect of your 
business, and copyright information. Now is 
your chance to revisit this first pass, add or 
subtract material if required, reformat if 
necessary, correct any spelling and grammar 
mistakes, and (finally) “put it up on the web”. 
Here are the steps you need to follow: 


1. First, make sure that your ISP is in place, and that you 
know what the URL of your website will be, as well as 
the name of the location where you must place your file 
and how to gain access to that location. 


2. Second, make sure you have decided what software you 
will be using (editor, browser, and a program to upload 
files to your website), and that you are reasonably 
comfortable using all of them. 


3. Compare the content and formatting of your 
my business.txt with the content and formatting of our 
file first.txt of Figure 2.1. Your file will contain 
considerably more information than is in first.txt, but 
you can use first.txt and its display in Figure 2.2 to 
get an idea of the overall impression the first web page 
for your business should create in the viewer’s mind. 
Revise your my _business.txt file accordingly. 


4. Upload your my_business.txt file to the appropriate 
location on your server. 


5. Browse to your my_business.txt file on your website 
using at least two different browsers, and note any 
differences in the display from one browser to the next. 
There should not be any significant differences. 


6. Sometimes things “show up” when a web page is viewed 
in a browser that were not easy to see, or were 
overlooked when the content was viewed in an editor. If 
that happens to you with your first web page, it’s back to 
the drawing board. Revise your page as necessary using 
your editor, upload it again (overwriting the older 


version), and take another look in your browser(s). 
Repeat this sequence until you are happy with the result. 





WHAT ELSE YOU MAY WANT OR 
NEED TO KNOW 


1. Although any editor will do for creating web pages, 
before long a typical web developer grows tired of typing 
in all of those HTML tags over and over again. That’s 
when the desire for something better grows too strong to 
resist. Every platform will have “something better’, 
something that will let you enter HTML tags with the 
press of a key or the click of a mouse, for example, so 
you need to be prepared to check out the current state of 
affairs when the mood hits you. See the References in 
the next section for links to some choices. 


2. Whether you use a simple editor or a high-powered IDE 
for web development, there is one problem you should 
be aware of, since it may rear its ugly head at any time. 
Or, you may never encounter it in a lifetime of web 
development. Life is like that. 


It’s the so-called end-of-line problem, and it’s caused by 
the fact that computing platforms do not agree on what 
character or characters should be used to mark the end 
of a line in a file of text. For example, Microsoft 
Windows uses a two-character combination, the carriage 
return and line feed (CRLF), while Linux and Unix use a 
single line feed (LF) character, and before its operating 
system became Unix-based, the Macintosh used a single 
carriage return (CR). 


The upshot of this disparity is that when textfiles are 
moved from one platform to a different platform, the 
transfer may take place in such a way that the end-of-file 
characters are not handled properly and as a result the 
file may not display properly on the destination platform. 


The reason that you may never encounter this problem is 
that nowadays many, if not most, programs are “smart” 
(at least smarter than they used to be) when it comes to 
dealing with this problem. A program used to transfer 
files may be smart enough to convert the end-of-line 
marker(s) on the source platform to the appropriate, and 
different, end-of-line marker(s) on the destination 
platform. A program used to display or edit a file at the 
destination may be smart enough to display the file 
properly even if the end-of-line character(s) are not the 
correct ones for that platform. 


One scenario in which you might see this problem is this: 
Suppose you have a file containing only text on your 
website, which is located on a Linux system, and 
suppose that file has proper line endings (the LF 
character). Suppose you need to make a change in the 
file and you download it to your PC with a program that 
does not convert the line endings. If you then open the 
file in a simple editor like Notepad on Windows, you will 
find that all the text in the file shows up as a single long 
line, because Notepad is not smart enough to handle the 
file properly. 


So, now you know. Keep this in mind if you should 
encounter a problem that might be related to what we 
have discussed here. If you can (i.e., if you have two 
different platforms available), try your own file-transfer 
program and editor to see if they behave properly in this 
regard, or to see if you can produce the problem we have 
described. 


3. Earlier in the chapter we made the (unsupported) 
statement that, “At the time of this writing, Apache was 
the dominant web server on the Internet, and this is 
likely to remain true for the foreseeable future.” You 
should always take such statements with a grain of salt, 
at least until you have attempted to verify them 
independently. To confirm statements like this, you can 
do a web search for relevant information. And although 
much information on the web is also to be taken with 
more than a grain of salt, you can get some idea of what 
the truth may be by looking at the same data or 
information on various sites. See the following 
References for some relevant links. 


4. In this chapter we discussed some of the details that 
would be involved if you were setting up your website on 
a Linux server. You can, of course, also set up a web 
server on your Windows machine, provided you are 
connected to the Internet. You do not have to be 
connected to test your web pages, but to “go live” you 
need to be connected to the Internet via an ISP As for 
the web server itself, you can set up Apache on your 
Windows machine, or use Microsoft's IIS (Internet 
Information Server). The following References contain 
links to further information if you wish to try either of 
these options. 





REPERENGES 


e 1. Here are Wikipedia links to pages that provide more 
information on the various wired and wireless 
technologies used to connect to the Internet that we 
mentioned in this chapter, as well as a couple of 
wireless ones—Long Term Evolution (LTE) and Wireless 
Mesh Networking (WMN)—that we did not mention 
earlier: 


ISDN: http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Integrate 
Digital Network 


ADSL: http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Asymmetri 
_Subscriber Line 


FTTP: http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Fiber to_ 
Wi-Fi: http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Wi-Fi 


CDMA: http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 
Code division multiple access 


GSM: http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/GSM 

WiMAX: http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/WiMAX 

LTE: http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/3GPP_Long_ 

WMN: http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Wireless m 
4 > 


- 2. Here are links to the software tools we mentioned for 
establishing cross-platform connections and transferring 
files: 


PuTTY: http://www.putty.org/ 
WS FTP: http://www.ipswitch.com/ 


WinSCP: http://winscp.net/eng/index.php 


- 3. Itis always a risk to recommend a particular piece of 
software, but if you are creating your web pages on 
Windows and are permitted to install software on your 
system, you should check out a program like HTML-Kit 
or any similar software you can find that provides an IDE 
and will therefore allow you to easily create (and modify) 
HTML markup. Build 292 of HTML-Kit (the free version) 
is available from the following website: 


http://htmlkit.com/download/ 


Excellent cross-platform programs, which are more than 
just editors, but somewhat less than a full-blown IDE, are 
Sublime Text and Brackets (but note that at the time of 
this writing neither of these program allowed you, by 
default, to print a copy of the file you are editing, a bit of 
a disadvantage if you like to study hard copy): 


http://www. sublimetext.com/ 


http://brackets.io/ 


| 


Two very powerful and flexible IDEs are Eclipse and 
NetBeans. Both are also free, but the downside is that 
each one has a fairly steep learning curve. Here are the 
relevant links: 


http://www.eclipse.org/ 


http://netbeans.org/ 


e 4. The following are “just” editors, but saying that belies 
their usefulness, since they all have (or can be given) 
features that go far beyond those provided by a simple 
editor like Notepad for Windows. They are all available 
for the Windows platform, though Vim and Emacs “grew 
up” in the Unix environment and can be found on 
virtually any Unix or Linux system in some form. In fact, 
Unix and Linux users generally split into two categories 
—Vim (or vi, the original program) users and Emacs 
users—and sometimes you have to leave town in a hurry 
if you choose the wrong place and time to claim that one 
of these programs is better than the other. 


Vim: http://www.vim.org/ 
Emacs: http://www.gnu.org/software/emacs/ 
EditPad Lite: http://www.editpadpro.com/edit 


Notepad++: https://notepad-plus-plus.org/ 


e 5. Here are a couple of sites to check for browser usage 
statistics: 


http://www.w3schools.com/browsers/browsers Ss 


http://news.netcraft.com/archives/web server. 


4 » 


- 6. The site 


http: //www.whatbrowser.org 


will tell you what browser and what version of that 
browser you are using. It can also provide a few 
potentially useful tweaks for your browser of choice, as 
well as some informational links and some helpful links 
should you wish to try an alternate browser. 


- 7. If you wish to use Microsoft Windows as your 
underlying platform, you may want to start here 


http://www.microsoft.com/web/downloads/platf 


» 


for Microsoft’s version of what you should have, or if you 
wish to have a nice Apache setup that includes the 
MySQL database software and the PHP server-side 
programming language (both of which you will be 
studying later), try one of these sites (the first is cross- 
platform, the second is specifically for Windows, and the 
third specifically for Mac users): 


http://www. apachefriends.org/en/xampp-window 
http://www.wampserver.com/en/ 


https://www.mamp.info/en/ 


‘i One of the authors has used the justly renowned “Build 292” of this program 
extensively and found it very useful. In fact, HTML-Kit was used to format most 
of the HTML files you see in this text. We have chosen how we wish to format 
our HTML markup, and then had this program do it for us as we compose and 
test our files. The program is freely available for individual academic use, so 
students may want to try it. 


2 
See http://www.natures-source.com/. 
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OVERVIEW AND OBJECTIVES 


The time has now come to learn the essentials 
of the latest widely used incarnation of the 
HyperText Markup Language, HTML5. This 
language will not only help you create the look 
of most of the web pages you see every day, but 
it will also provide the foundation for many of 
the technologies you will be using later on in 
this book. Our immediate goal will be to extend 
our simple website by incorporating some 
commonly used HTML markup, adding more 
pages, and introducing the notion of web page 
validation. Then we will show how to extract the 
common parts of our web pages and place them 
in one location, from there to be included 
everywhere they are needed, thus allowing us to 
make changes in one place that will “show up 
everywhere”. 


So, in this chapter we will discuss the following 
topics: 


- A brief history of HTML 


- The importance of maintaining both a conceptual and 
physical separation of the structure and presentation of 
our web page content 


HTML tags and elements 


e The basic structure of every web page 
e The DOCTYPE declaration and web page validity 


Some basic HTML markup, including the head, title, and 
body of a page, as well as headings, paragraphs, line 
breaks, tables, images, comments, tag attributes, and 
HTML entities 


« Multipage websites and hyperlinks connecting the 
various pages 


e A mechanism for inclusion of common material in several 
different website documents 


- The new HTML5 semantic elements and how they got 
their names 


3.1 THE LONG ROAD TO HIMES, THE 
NEW NORM 


It has been a long and tortuous journey getting 
to HTML5, the current standard for web page 
markup, and the journey is not yet over. The first 
documents on the World Wide Web were created 
using the original, and very primitive, version of 
the HyperText Markup Language (HTML). The 
history of HTML goes back to 1980, when Tim 
Berners-Lee, a physicist, began to create a 
system for sharing documents among fellow 
physicists. The first specification for HTML was 
eventually published in 1991 by Berners-Lee, 
and HTML subsequently evolved through 
several standards, until its development was 
essentially “frozen” at version 4.01. Then along 
came XHTML, which was essentially HTML 
rewritten to comply with the much stricter 
standards of XML (see Chapter 11), and fora 
while this became a commonly accepted 
standard for use by all web browsers and 
developers. XHTML is very similar to HTML, and 
many people regarded it as an improvement 
over HTML because it required developers to be 
more careful and consistent when writing 
markup code. Unfortunately, as time went on 
the web community decided it wanted less strict 
standards, rather than more, so further 
development of the XHTML standard stalled, 
and work on XHTML 2 was eventually halted 
altogether, in late 2009. See TABLE 3.1 fora 
brief summary of HTML and XHTML history. 


TABLE 3.1 Some major milestones in the 
“tortured” history of HTML. 


Date 


1991 


1995 


1996 


January 
1997 


December 
1997 


December 
1999 


January 
2000 


May 2001 


January 
2008 


2009 


May 2011 


October 
2014 


Version 


original 


HTML 
230 


HTML 
32) 


HTML 
4.0 


HTML 
4.01 


XHTML 
1.0 


XHTML 
ileal 


HTMLS 


XHTML 


HTML5S 


HTML5 


Notes 


Tim Berners-Lee first publicly 
describes HTML. 


First standard. 


WSC assumes control of 
HTML specs. 


First version developed and 
standardized by W3C. 


HTML “frozen” at this 
version; everyone supposed to 
start using XHTML. 


This was HTML rewritten as 
an XML (more strict) 
application. 


Included some relatively 
minor changes to XHTML 1.0. 


HTMLS published as a 
“Working Draft” by the W3C. 


Work discontinued on 
XHTML. 


WSC establishes clear 
milestones for HTML5. 


WS3C declares HTML5 
standard complete (which 
does not mean that every 
browser, or even any browser, 
has implemented all 
features). 


Although XHTML is no longer the standard that 
you should follow, it had many “rules” that you 
can still use as “guidelines” when you write 


your HTML markup, and doing so will result in 
much “better” web pages. We will provide more 
details on this approach later, and we 
recommend that all new web page markup code 
(including yours) be written using the 
guidelines we will present. And if, by chance, 
you have already written some XHTML markup 
using its much stricter rules, there is virtually 
nothing you will have to “unlearn”. 


3.2 A VERY IMPORTANT DISTINCTION: 
STRUCTURE VS. PRESENTATION 


The purpose of HTML is to describe the 
structure of a web page. That is, HTML is used 
to indicate which parts of the page content 
should be treated as headers, which should be 
ordinary paragraphs of text, and what should be 
placed in the rows and columns of a table, for 
example. Note that this notion of structure does 
not include any mention of such things as what 
fonts should be used for the various items of 
text, nor in what color that text should appear. 
These are aspects of the presentation of the 
page content, and you will find it convenient to 
keep these two aspects of each web page 
separate in your mind, as well as in the actual 
documents that make up your web pages. For 
one thing, doing so will make it much easier for 
you to change the “look and feel” of your page 
design, should you decide to do so. 


Unfortunately, during the early days of web 
development, browser developers got impatient 
and “jumped the gun” by inventing HTML tags 
such as <font> to deal with presentational 
aspects of their web pages. This was not always 
done consistently from browser to browser, 
which was one problem, and it was eventually 
recognized as a bad idea in any case. The 


solution was to describe the presentational 
aspects of a web page using Cascading Style 
Sheets (CSS), which we will discuss in the next 
chapter. 


3.3 HTML TAGS AND ELEMENTS 


An HTML document, such as the one shown in 
FIGURE 3.1, contains nothing but text. In fact, 
it will contain “ordinary text” that you want to 
display on your web page, as well as markup 
(i.e., “formatting commands” or “structure- 
indicating commands”) that describe the 
structure of your document. This markup is 
specified using HTML tags. An HTML tag isa 
single letter or “keyword” enclosed in angled 
brackets < >, as in <html> or <p>. This 
“keyword” may or may not be an actual “word”. 
More often than not it is just some mnemonic 
sequence of one or more alphanumeric 
characters. When referring to an HTML tag, we 
may or may not include the angle brackets, 
depending on context. For example, we may 
refer to “the <p> tag”, or simply “the p tag”. 


Usually, but not always, HTML tags come in 
pairs. Each pair encloses the content to which 
that pair applies, and the tag pair together with 
its content is called an HTML element. Thus we 
can also refer to a “p element” and mean some 
particular <p>. ..</p> tag pair and its content. 


Often it is convenient to think of the opening 
and closing tags of the element as indicating 
the beginning and end of a formatting 
instruction for the enclosed text. Both tags in 
the pair use the same keyword. However, the 
tag that indicates the end of the element has a 
forward slash (/) before its keyword. 





<html> 

<head> 

<titlesNature's Source</titles 

</head> 

<body> 

chl> 

Welcome to the Website of Nature's Source 
</> 

p> 

10 This is our first foray onto the World Wide Web. 
11 We are a small company dedicated to the health 
12 of our customers through natural remedies. 

13, We have a wide range of products that include: 


Oe = oe 


15 —- books, and multimedia documents that help you get 
16 healthy and stay healthy 

17 - herbal nedicines 

18 = equipment for injury free body toning exercises 
19 </p 

20 </body> 

21 </html> 





FIGURE 3.1 ch03/first.html 


The HTML markup for the first version of a 
single-file website for Nature’s Source. 


For example, we have a tag <html> that 
indicates the beginning of an HTML document. 
It is paired with the tag </html> that indicates 
the end of the HTML document. Everything 
included in this pair is the HTML document, or, 
looked at another way, the entire HTML 
document is an html element. Similarly, a <p> 
tag indicates the beginning of a paragraph, the 
next </p> tag indicates the end of that 
paragraph, and the two tags, together with the 
actual text of the paragraph between them, 
comprise a p element. 


HTML is not case-sensitive, so any HTML tag 
may contain all lowercase letters, all uppercase 
letters, or a mixture of both, but we (and most 
developers) recommend using all lowercase. 
This is one example of an XHTML rule that we 
recommend as an HTML guideline. 


An HTML document file will typically have an 
extension of either .html or .htm. Thus our first 
HTML document file (shown in Figure 3.1) is 
called first.html. Note that the content of 
first.html is just the content of first.txt 
from Chapter 2 with the addition of some HTML 
tags. Note as well that we have for the moment 
deliberately left the text formatted as it was in 
first.txt, and have placed all HTML tags at 
the left margin, except for the closing </title> 
tag. 


With our next example we shall begin paying 
more attention to formatting to make our HTML 
more readable (to human readers). 


3.4 THE BASIC STRUCTURE OF EVERY 
WEB PAGE 


Figure 3.1 gives us some idea of what goes into 
the making of an HTML document. Although it 
is not strictly necessary, it is a very good idea 
(what we might call a “best practice”) to make 
sure that every HTML document has the 
following general form: 


<html> 
<head> 
<title> 2... </title> 
</head> 
<body> 
</body> 
</html> 


Here the outermost <html>. ..</html> tag pair 
indicates the nature of the entire document. In 
this “skeletal” code we show as well, for the 
first time, the indentation level (two spaces) we 
will use to help make our code more readable. 


Note that each HTML document should be 
separated into a head element and a body 
element by the <head>. ..</head> and 

<body>. ..</body> tag pairs. The information 
enclosed in the <head>. ..</head> tag pair is 
general information about the web page that is 
not shown in the display area of the browser 
window, while the information enclosed in the 
<body>. ..</body> tag pair is the actual page 
content and is shown in the display area of the 
browser window. 


Before continuing the discussion, let’s take a 
moment to look at FIGURE 3.2, which shows 
how first.html will look in a web browser. 





@ Nature's Source - Mozila Firefox 





b cssmu.ca/webbook2e/ch03/firsthtml VC search a Viv Fir 


Welcome to the Website of Nature's Source 


This 1s our first foray onto the World Wide Web. We are a small company dedicated to the 
health of our customers through natural remedies. We have a wide range of products that 
include: - books, and multimedia documents that help you get healthy and stay healthy - 
herbal medicines - equipment for injury free body toning exercises 

















FIGURE 3.2 
graphics/ch03/displayFirstHtml. jpg 








A display of ch03/first.html in the Firefox 
browser. 


Notice that the top bar (the “title bar”) of the 
browser window shows the name of the browser 
itself, and, depending on your browser and 
settings, it may show the “title” of the web 
page. This title is the one specified using the 
tag pair <title>...</title> that appears 
inside the <head>. ..</head> tag pair (in other 
words, it’s the content of the title element). 


Although the <body>. ..</body> tag pair 
contains the content that is displayed in the 
browser window, note that all the “formatting” 
we were so Careful to insert in our textfile 
first.txt (see Figure 2.1) has disappeared. 
That formatting was also preserved when the 
file was displayed in the browser as a simple 
textfile, as shown in Figure 2.2. But all that 
formatting has been lost, now that the file is 
being viewed by the browser as an HTML file. 
The reason for this is that there is a different 
MIME type at play here (text/html rather than 
text/plain, because of the .html file 
extension), and the browser has its own ideas 
about how the content of such a file, containing 
ordinary text along with some markup, should 
be formatted. We can now see that this is 
different from how it thinks plain text, in a file 
with a .txt extension, should be formatted. 


This is why we need to tell the browser how it 
should view the “structure” of our file, which we 
do using appropriate tags. In fact, we look at 
how to structure the content in the body of 
first.html in the next section. 


3.5 SOME BASIC MARKUP: HEADINGS, 
PARAGRAPHS, LINE BREAKS, AND LISTS 


The body of our first HTML document, shown in 
Figure 3.1, contains just two HTML elements. 


The first tag pair, <hl>...</h1>, is used to 
specify a first-level heading element. The 
number 1 that follows h indicates the heading 
level. An h1 heading provides the largest display 
of its content, while h2 provides the second 
largest display of its content, and so on, down to 
h6. 


The second tag pair in our first HTML document 
is <p>...</p>. The <p> opening tag indicates 
the beginning of a paragraph and the </p> 
closing tag marks the end of that paragraph. 
Even though we have typed the contents of the 
paragraph in the file first.html in Figure 3.1 
with a format that seems reasonable, its display 
shown in Figure 3.2 completely ignores the 
formatting specified using our manually 
inserted line breaks and indentations. The 
paragraph appears as “running text”. If we 
want to break lines and provide an indented and 
itemized list, we will have to insert additional 
tags to indicate the desired structure. 


In the ch03 subdirectory of the book’s website 
files you will find a version of the file modified in 
just this way. It is called second. html and 
contains the required additional formatting 
tags. The file itself is shown in FIGURE 3.3. Its 
display in a web browser appears in FIGURE 
3.4. 


The first thing to note about Figure 3.3 is the 
first line, which illustrates an HTML comment. 
Comments in HTML have the following syntax: 


<!-- Text of the comment goes here. --> 


4 > 


Such comments can be single-line, multi-line, or 
end-of-line, but cannot be nested. In other 
words, one comment cannot be placed inside 
another. 





1 <-> second. html --> 
2 chtml> 
3 chead> 
<titleoNature's Source</titles 
</head> 
<body> 
chlollelcome to the Website of Nature's Source! </hl> 
<poThis is our first foray onto the World Wide Web, We are a small 
company dedicated to the health of our customers through natural 
remedies. 
<br 
We have a wide range of products that include: </p> 
<ul> 
<lirbooks, and multimedia documents that help you get healthy and 
stay healthy</1i> 
<lioherbal medicines</1i> 
<livequipment for injury free body toning exercises</1i> 
</ul> 
</body> 
20 </html> 
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FIGURE 3.3 ch03/second. html 


The HTML markup for the second version of a 
single-file website for Nature’s Source. 





@ Nature's Source - Mocila Firefox 








6 smu.ca/webbook2e/ch03/secondhtr ¥ CS Search hiv #e = 


Welcome to the Website of Nature's Source! 


This 1s our first foray onto the World Wide Web, We are a small company dedicated to the 
health of our customers through natural remedies, 
We have a wide range of products that include: 


¢ books, and multimedia documents that help you get healthy and stay healthy 
¢ herbal medicines 
¢ equipment for injury free body toning exercises 
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FIGURE 3.4 
graphics/ch03/displaySecondHtmlL. jpg 








A display of ch03/second.html in the Firefox 
browser. 


The second thing to note about the file is that it 
has been formatted using our particular 
formatting choices, which we will attempt to 
keep consistent throughout the text. There are 
many different formatting styles you could use 
for HTML “source code” (a term you quite often 
hear, but since it’s not really “code” in the usual 
sense, a much better term is HTML markup). 
Ours is, of course, just one of those styles. Itis a 
reasonable one, however, and you could do 
worse than imitate it. The main features of our 
formatting style include an indentation level of 
two spaces, and the fact that when one element 
is nested inside another, the inner element is 
indented a further level with respect to the 
outer. Most decent editors and IDEs can be 


configured to perform this sort of formatting 
automatically, but no matter what software you 
use you often need to do a little format-tweaking 
after the fact to get things just the way you 
want them. Whatever style you use, or are 
required to use, be sure to use it consistently. 


You also see three new HTML tags in 
second.html. The first of these new tags is br 
(line 11), which is used to insert a line break 
into the text. This <br> element is different from 
previous elements you have seen. It does not 
come with a tag pair, and has no closing tag. 
Elements like this are also called empty 
elements, since they have no content. 


The second new tag is ul. The <ul>. ..</ul> 
pair (lines 13 and 18) lets us create an 
unordered list by enclosing all the items in our 
list. Such a list is one in which the list items are 
not numbered; instead, each list item is 
preceded by the same symbol, which is often a 
“bullet” by default. Every item in the list is, in 
turn, enclosed within a <li>. ..</li> tag pair, 
which illustrates li, the third new tag. 


As you can see in Figure 3.4, the use of <h1>, 
<p>, <br>, <ul>, and <li> makes it possible for 
us to create a reasonably formatted web page, 
which is already much improved over the display 
of plain text. 


But there is more to a web page than well- 
formatted text. We will soon introduce more 
HTML tags by adding to our web page a table 
with rows and columns, as well as images. But 
before doing that we need to discuss a very 
important aspect of web development: how to 


ensure that our web pages are valid, and why 
we should do so. 


3.6 WHAT DOES IT MEAN FOR A WEB 
PAGE TO BE VALID? 


So far we have been creating web pages more 
or less “on the fly”, trying as we go to show you 
some useful HTML features in context. You may 
have begun to wonder if we know what we’re 
talking about. Our pages do show up in browser 
windows and have a reasonable appearance, but 
how confident does that make you feel? 


Historically, browsers have been written to be 
very “forgiving” when displaying web pages. In 
other words, even if web designers were not 
very careful when designing their web pages, 
and didn’t follow all the rules, a browser would 
often still be able to do a reasonable job of 
displaying such pages. That is one reason why 
the web contains so many very badly 
constructed web pages: Folks could be sloppy 
and get away with it; they were and they did. 


In any case, you have a right to expect that a 
browser will be able to display any one of your 
web pages, so long as it is a valid web page. But 
what exactly does this mean? Simply put, it 
means that if you are using HTML to mark up 
your web pages, then you should “do the right 
thing” when creating those pages. Thus a web 
developer should know what the rules and 
guidelines are, and should try to follow them. 


This is not as bad or onerous as it may seem at 
first. As we have already mentioned, HTML5 is 
much less strict than XHTML, but we think it is 
still worthwhile to follow some XHTML rules, 
even if they are not, strictly speaking, “rules” in 


HTML5S. We will not provide all the rules we 
eventually want to use at this point, just a short 
but useful subset to get us started: 


1. Use lowercase for all tag names (required for XHTML, 
recommended for HTML5). 


2. Use both opening and closing tags for all elements with 
content (required for XHTML, recommended for HTML5). 


3. Make sure tag pairs are properly nested (required for 
XHTML, and just a really good idea in any case). 


These are three guidelines that we recommend 
you follow when writing your HTML markup. 
There are many ways in which you could not 
follow these guidelines, and still have a web 
page that displays fine and even validates as 
HTML5, but adherence to the guidelines will 
make your markup much more readable, 
modifiable, and thus maintainable. 


The last of the above guidelines, the “proper 
nesting of tags”, is one we have in fact followed, 
but not mentioned explicitly. It’s easiest to show 
what this means by giving an example where 
tags are not properly nested. Suppose we had 
created a file in which the tag order was like 
this: 


<head> 
<title> 


</head> 
</title> 


Then we would be violating this rule because 
the title element must be completely contained 
within the head element. In general, if the 
opening tag <tag2> follows the opening tag 
<tag1>, then the closing tag </tag2> must 


precede the closing tag </tag1>. This applies 
whether the elements in question are contained 
in either the head element or the body element 
of the page. 


We will say more about HTML rules and 
guidelines as time goes on, but for now you will 
be safe (and your pages will be valid) if you 
simply emulate the practices you observe in our 
sample files. 


3.7 HOW CAN WE DETERMINE IF A WEB 
PAGE IS VALID? 


It is one thing to feel confident that you have 
followed all the necessary rules for inserting 
HTML markup code into your web page files, 
but is there a way you can be certain you have 
done so? 


The answer, fortunately, is yes. You can submit 
your file to an online validator, of which there 
are several. To do this you browse to the online 
validator site, enter the URL of the web page 
you wish to validate into the validator, and click 
a button that starts the validation process. The 
validator will then provide a feedback report 
telling you either that your page is fine, or that 
you have violated one or more of the rules. 





1 <!DOCTYPE html> 

2 <!-- third.html --> 
3 <html langs"en"» 

4 chead> 

5 cet charset="utf-8"> 

6 —_ctitleolNature's Source</title> 

1 </head> 

§ <body> 

9 — chlollelcome to the Website of Nature's Source! </hl> 

10 —<prThis is our first foray onto the World Wide Web, We are a small 
11 company dedicated to the health of our customers through natural 
12 —_renedies, 


3 ob 
14 We have a wide range of products that include:</p> 
cul» 


16 <lirbooks, and multimedia documents that help you get healthy and 
1] stay healthy</Li> 

18 <lirherbal medicines</11> 

19 <lirequipnent for injury free body toning exercises</1i> 

2 </ule 

21 </body> 

22. </html> 





PIGURE 3:5 ch03/ thard heme 


The HTML markup for the third version of a 
single-file website for Nature’s Source. Same 
content as second.html, but new or modified 
lines 1, 3, and 5 now contain information that a 
validator will use during the validation process. 


Since online validators are usually capable of 
validating not only HTML5 web pages, but also 
very early and more recent versions of HTML, as 
well as XHTML, it is necessary to tell a validator 
what version of HTML (or XHTML) has been 
used in the construction of the web page you 
are validating, as well as some information 
about the encoding scheme (character set) you 
are using. To do this you need to add some 


informational lines at the beginning of your file. 
In particular, although not everything we list 
here may be strictly necessary, we recommend 
that you do each of the following: 


1. Add a DOCTYPE declaration to indicate the version of the 
markup language being used. This is actually very 
important, since it tells the validator what markup 
version you're using, information it will need to perform 
a validation. (See the first line of FIGURE 3.5, which 
shows the DOCTYPE for HTML5.) 


2. Modify the opening html tag by giving it a lang attribute 
that indicates what (natural) language the web page is 
using. (See line 3 of Figure 3.5, which indicates that the 
language of our web page is English. Tag attributes will 
be discussed later.) 


3. Place a meta element within the document head element 
to indicate the encoding scheme being used. (See line 5 
of Figure 3.5, which indicates that we are using the utf-8 
character set, a very commonly used web page standard.) 


This may sound a little scary, but all of this is 
much simpler now with HTML5 than it used to 
be with XHTML, and fortunately you can easily 
turn it into a ritual, then stop thinking about it. 
The file third. html is a copy of second. html 
modified to contain this information for the 
validator. Figure 3.5 shows this file, which now 
contains all of the information mentioned above. 


Having to do this for each file that you wish to 
have validated is the bad news. The good news 
is that you can treat the lines containing all of 
this additional information as “boilerplate” 
markup that you simply copy and insert into any 
new file you are creating. Then, as long as you 
“follow the guidelines” in the rest of the 
document (for the kind of document you said it 
would be, in our case HTML5), that document 
should validate without any problem 


Now, once you have prepared your document 
and inserted the validation information, how do 


you actually validate it? There are a number of 
validation sites on the Internet, including this 
one: 


http://validator.w3.org 


This site is maintained by the World Wide Web 
Consortium itself and is very easy to use. At the 
time of this writing this site seemed to be in 
transition, so you might find a recommendation 
to go elsewhere if you use this site. Not to 
worry. You will always be able to find a site ora 
tool to validate your web pages, and you should 
always do so. 


To use the above site for validating one of your 
web pages, first go to the site and enter the 
URL of the web page you wish to have validated 
into the window provided for that purpose. Then 
click on the button marked Check. You will then 
either be told that your page is valid, or be 
given an itemized report on the ways it violates 
the specifications of the document type 
(DOCTYPE) against which it was validated. 


For example, FIGURE 3.6 shows a (partial) 
validator display just as the file third.html is 
about to be validated, and in FIGURE 3.7 we 
see a display (again partial) of the validator 
showing a successful validation of that file. 


3.8 VALIDATING WITH THE FIREFOX 
WEB DEVELOPER ADD-ON 


As you have just seen, it is possible to perform 
web page validation just by entering the URL of 
the page to be validated into the validator. 
However, given the frequency with which you 


should be validating your pages during the 
development process, this is a lot of effort that 
you do not want to repeat as often as would be 
necessary. 


To our rescue comes the Web Developer add-on 
tool for Firefox. Notice we say it comes to “our” 
rescue, and it can come to your rescue as well, if 
you are using Firefox as your browser of choice. 
However, all browsers have either built-in 
features, or available add-ons, that can be very 
helpful to web developers. We will describe how 
we use the Firefox Web Developer add-on to 
help us quickly validate web pages, but the tool 
can be used for many other things as well, and 
you should explore the possibilities if you install 
it. 
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FIGURE 3.6 
graphics/ch03/displayThirdHtmlToValidate. j 


Pg 


A Firefox browser display just before clicking 
the Check button to validate the file 
ch03/third.html. 


First, you do need to install it, and we should 
say here we are referring to the Web Developer 
Firefox add-on available from 
chrispedrick.com. This add-on is also available 
for the Chrome and Opera browsers, but in our 
judgement it is more convenient to use in 
Firefox. Once you have it installed and activated 
you have an extensive toolbar extending across 
your browser window underneath your address 
bar. One of the menu items is Tools, and clicking 
on it reveals a dropdown list of choices, one of 
which is Validate HTML. Clicking on that 
submenu option will cause the current page to 
be validated at the W3C site discussed earlier. 
Note that there is also a keystroke shortcut for 
this operation, namely Ctrl+Shift+V. The Web 
Developer add-on about to perform a validation 
is illustrated in FIGURE 3.8. 
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FIGURE 3.7 
graphics/ch03/displayThirdHtmlValidated.jp 
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A Firefox browser display showing a successful 
validation of the file ch03/third.html. 


By the way, the keystroke combination 
Ctrl+Shift+V is not built-in, but it (or another 
keystroke combination) can be set under the 
Web Developer’s Options menu, if there is no 
built-in keystroke combination for this action by 
the time you install the add-on. Click first on 
Options, then Options .. ., finally Tools, where 
you can click on the Validate option you want to 
edit. In addition to editing (or setting) the 
keystroke shortcut, you can also choose the site 
you want to use for validating, if you wish. Try 
to choose a keystroke combination that is not 
used for anything else in your local context. 
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FIGURE 3.8 graphics/ch03/WebDeveloper. jpg 


A Firefox browser display showing the activated 
Web Developer toolbar and the Options 
dropdown menu about to validate the file 
ch03/third. html. 


Also, do not confuse the Validate HTML option 
with the Validate Local HTML option. The 
former is for validation of a page that has been 
loaded into your browser from a web server, 
while the latter (but not the former) can be used 
if you have simply opened the web page file 
from a directory on your personal computer. 


3.9 TABLES, IMAGES, AND TAG 
ATTRIBUTES 


The images and other multimedia files that 
appear on web pages are in fact stored in 
separate files and embedded into the 
appropriate web pages during the display 
process. When dealing with several such files, it 
is important to set up certain conventions for 
file organization. We have created a subdirectory 
called naturel under the directory ch03 of our 
website files, which contains the web page and 
related files used in this section. If you look in 
that directory, you will notice that there are two 
items in the directory, a file called index.html 
and a subdirectory called images. The filename 
index.html has a special meaning. We are 
telling the web server that users should access 
the contents of the directory naturel through 
the file index.html. Let us find out what 
happens when we try to access the directory 
naturel on our website with this URL: 


http://cs.smu.ca/webbook2e/ch03/naturel/ 


If you enter the above URL into your web 
browser, the web server will display the web 
page produced by the file index.html from the 
directory ch03/naturel. This file is shown in 
FIGURE 3.9. Note that we do not have to specify 
the filename index.html, although we could do 
so. This is because the Apache web server looks 
for a file with this name “by default” when you 
browse to a directory. In fact, most any browser 
can be configured to look for a specific file (or 
for several different specific files) when the user 
browses to a directory, and though often the 
name of such a file is specified to be 
index.html, it may therefore be something else, 
such as home.htm, or even default.asp. 





1 <!DOCTYPE html> 

2 <!-- index.html for ch03/naturel --> 

3 <html lang="en"> 

4 chead> 

5 «meta charset="ut£-8"> 

6 <titlesNature's Source - Canada's largest specialty vitamin store</title> 
1 </head> 

8 

9 <body> 

10 <table> 

ll <tr> 

12 <tdo<img syc="images/naturelogo.gif" alt="Nature's Source Logo" 
13 width="608" height="90"></td> 

14 


15 <td>5029 Hurontario Street Unit 2cbr> 
16 Mississauga, ON L4Z 3X7<br> 

17 Tel: 905.502.6789<br> 

18 Fax: 905,890,.8305</td> 





19 </tr> 

20 

21 <tr> 

22 <td> 

23 ch3oWelcome to Nature's Source - Protecting your health 
24 naturally! </h3> 





26 <p>Founded 1n 1998, Nature's Source was created to serve those who 


2] use alternative healing methods. Offering only the highest quality 
28 vitamins, minerals, supplements samp; herbal remedies, Nature's 

29 Source takes great pride in helping people live healthier, happier 
30 lives. </p> 

31 

32 <potany companies that talk about customer service fail to deliver. 
3 Nature's Source exists to truly serve all the needs of their 

34 customers, Bach location features dedicated on-site therapists 

35 along with knowledgeable staff who ensure that every customer 

36 receives the best quality information available. Continuing 

37 education seminars are a regular event at Nature's Source. </p> 

38 </td> 

39 

40 <td><img src="images/outdoor4. jpg" alt="Get healthy and stay healthy" 
41 width="256" height="256"></td> 

42 </tr> 

43 </table> 

44 </body> 

45 </html> 

46 


FIGURE 3.9 ch03/naturel/index.html 


The HTML markup for the home page of this 
chapter’s first version of a multi-file website for 
Nature’s Source, using a simple (and temporary) 
table layout, and containing links to two image 
files. 
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FIGURE 3.10 
graphics/ch03/naturel/displayIndexHtmlL. jpg 


A display of ch03/naturel/index.html in the 
Firefox browser. Photo: © 
AlexBrylov/iStockphoto 


The actual browser display of this file is shown 
in FIGURE 3.10. You can also load this file by 
opening the file naturel/index.html in the 
ch03 folder, if you have copied the textbook files 
to your computer. 


Let’s examine Figure 3.9 a little more closely to 
see what’s new in naturel/index.html. The 
display of this file in the web browser, as shown 


in Figure 3.10, shows that the contents of the 
web page are arranged in a table format. This 
table contains a total of four cells. The top-left 
cell contains the logo of our company. In the top- 
right cell, we have the address and other 
contact information for the company. General 
information about the company is in the bottom- 
left cell. Finally, an image that may convey what 
the company is all about is embedded in the 
bottom-right cell. For example, in our case, this 
(subliminal) message might be, “Use our 
products to get fit and enjoy the great 
outdoors!” 


There are four new tags in the HTML markup of 
the file naturel/index.html, shown in Figure 
3.9. Three of them are related to the table used 
to create the table of cells on our web page: 


1. The table element itself is specified by the <table>... 
</table> tag pair and the complete contents of the table 
(its rows and columns) are the content of this element. 


2. Each row of the table is specified by a <tr>...</tr> tag 
pair. Since this particular table has two rows, it has two 
tr elements. 


ice) 


. Similarly, each column of the table is specified by a 
<td>. ..</td> tag pair, and you can think of td as 
standing for “table data”. In this table each row contains 
two columns, so each row has two td elements “nested” 
within it. 


This is also the first of our HTML documents to 
display an image on its web page. This is done 
using an <img> element. This is another empty 
element, like the <br> element. Of course, if we 
are going to display an image that is contained 
in a file, we have to specify the name of the 
image file, and possibly the full path to that file, 
if it is not in the same directory as the page that 
uses it. We have placed the two images in a 
subdirectory called images. One of these images 


is our Nature’s Source logo, and the other is the 
fourth of a group of six business-related images 
we will use in a later chapter when we 
implement a “rotating image” feature on our 
website. It is common practice to put all the 
images to be used in a given context in a single 
directory. While the directory name can be 
anything, images seems like an appropriate 
name and is a popular convention among web 
developers. 


Now, if the <img> tag is not a pair, obviously we 
can’t make the path to the file the content of the 
pair. So, what do we do? Well, now we get to see 
another aspect of HTML tags, the tag attribute. 
Study the img tag from lines 12 and 13 in the 
index.html file of Figure 3.9: 


<img src="images/naturelogo.gif" alt="Nature's Sour 


» 


This line shows four attributes of the img tag. 
These are src, alt, width, and height. Note 
the syntax: First, attributes always follow the 
tag name inside the opening tag (although in 
this case there is only an opening tag), and 
second, each attribute is followed by an equals 
sign (=) and then by its attribute value, which is 
enclosed in quotes. 


Not every HTML tag attribute needs to have a 
value. But if an attribute does have a value, you 
may choose to enclose that value in quotes, or 
not, unless the value has a space in it, in which 
case the quotes are necessary. However, it’s just 
simpler and safer to quote attribute values 
always. Both single quotes and double quotes 
are permitted, but be consistent. We also 


recommend using all lowercase for tag attribute 
names, just as we did for tag names. This is 
another XHTML rule that we recommend 
following as an HTML5 guideline. 


The value of the src attribute of this img tag is 
the path to the file that contains the logo image 
we want to appear in the first column of the first 
row of our table, namely images/naturelogo. 
gif. In other words, this image is the content of 
the first td element in that row (lines 12-13). In 
a similar way, the image in the file 
images/outdoor4.jpg is made to appear in the 
second column of the second row (lines 40-41). 
Thus the src attribute of the <img> tag is 
mandatory: the browser has to know where the 
image file is located: It’s in the images 
subdirectory, which itself is in the same location 
as the index.html file. 


Another mandatory attribute for the img tag is 
alt, whose value specifies the text to be 
displayed in case the image itself cannot be 
displayed for any reason. An image might not be 
displayed for any number of reasons. For 
example, the image file may be inaccessible, the 
browser may not support graphics, or a user 
with a visual disability may have the graphical 
display turned off. The text from the alt 
attribute value may also appear in a popup text 
box when your mouse hovers over the image (or 
may not appear, depending on the browser). 


By “mandatory” in this context, we mean that a 
web page containing an <img> tag will not 
validate as HTML5 if either attribute is omitted. 
The web page will still display if the alt 
attribute is omitted; it just won’t validate as 
HTMLS5. Of course, the image won’t display, nor 


will the page validate, if the src attribute is 
omitted. 


The width and height attributes of the img tag 
give the dimensions of the image as we want it 
to appear on our page. The values of these two 
attributes are in pixels, a unit of “screen real 
estate” about which we will say more in the next 
chapter on CSS. For now just think of a pixel as 
a single point in an on-screen image. The word 
pixel is short for “picture element”, and its 
actual size depends on your screen resolution. 
This is generally the default unit in HTML 
whenever you do not specify the unit to be used 
for some measurement. The abbreviation for 
pixel is px, but the unit should be omitted in 
this context, as it is the assumed default and, in 
fact, must be omitted if the page is to validate. 
This is also new in HTML5S. 


The width and height attributes are not 
mandatory, but without them the browser will 
display the image using its actual size, which 
may not be what we want. The ideal situation is 
that an image is the exact size you want to 
display, so the browser does not have to do any 
extra work to “scale” the image to meet your 
requested dimensions. You should still tell the 
browser what those dimensions are, however, 
since this allows the browser to “set aside” 
exactly the right amount of screen space for the 
image, even before downloading it. If an image 
is not the size you want it to be for display on 
your web page, it is better to use an image 
editing program to crop or scale the image to 
the exact size (or something close to the exact 
size) you want, to improve the loading speed of 
your page. 


Actually, most HTML tags have attributes, 
including the attributes we have just discussed 
for the img tag. The reason we haven’t 
discussed attributes before is that, unlike two of 
the four we have seen for the img tag, most tag 
attributes are optional. All tags have “default 
behavior”, and attributes can be used to supply 
necessary or helpful information for the tag, or 
to alter tag behavior in some useful way. 


Let’s pause a moment for a key observation. In 
Figures 3.9 and 3.10 we have done something 
that you may still see quite often on the Web— 
for the very good reason that at one time things 
had to be done this way—and which we will 
continue to do in this chapter, simply because 
we have not yet discussed the tools that will 
allow us to avoid it, but which you should see 
less and less frequently on the web as time goes 
on, and which you should try to avoid in new 
markup, once you have CSS at your disposal. 


What is it that we have done? Well, we have 
used the HTML table element for page layout 
purposes, and this is now regarded as a design 
no-no. HTML tables should only be used to 
display tabular data, like that shown in Table 
3.1 or Table 3.2. To avoid having to use tables in 
this way, however, we need CSS, which we cover 
in the next chapter. There we will show you how 
to achieve the same layout effect you see in 
Figures 3.9 and 3.10, but using CSS layout 
instead of HTML table layout. 


Browser support for CSS features has been 
improving rapidly in recent times, even among 
the laggards, of which Internet Explorer was 
one of the worst, even when it was the dominant 
web browser. 


3.10 HiME ENTIIES 


Another new HTML feature we see in 
naturel/index.html is the use of the special 
character code &amp; (see line 28 of Figure 3.9), 
which produces the ampersand character (&) 
when the web page is displayed. 


Some characters have special meanings in 
HTML (the angle brackets enclosing tags, for 
example) and so if you simply want to display 
one of these characters you cannot just enter it 
into your file because it will be interpreted as 
having its special meaning rather than just 
appear as itself, thus causing the browser no 
end of confusion. Such special characters are 
often called metacharacters in general, and 
HTML entities in our current context. 


You need a special code to tell the browser to 
display such a character. Each such code starts 
with an ampersand (&), ends with a semicolon 
(;), and in between has a word or character 
string indicating the character in question. The 
fact that the ampersand is used in this way is 
what makes the ampersand itself a 
metacharacter. A short list of commonly used 
HTML entities (metacharacters) is shown in 
TABLE S.22 


3.11 ADDING MORE WEB PAGES TO OUR 
SITE AND CONNECTING THEM WITH 
HYPERLINKS 


A fundamental characteristic of the World Wide 
Web is the ease with which you can navigate 
from one web page to another page, either on 
the same site or on another site anywhere in the 
world, just by clicking on a link to a second 
page that appears in the first page. We are now 
ready to develop a more elaborate website 


consisting of multiple pages, with links (or, 
more formally, hyperlinks) connecting them. 


TABLE 3.2 HTML entities, also called “special 
characters” or “metacharacters”. 


Entity Meaning symbol 
&amp; ampersand & 
&gt; greater than > 
&lt; less than < 
&divide; divide + 
&plusmn; plus/minus + 
&cent; cent ¢ 
&euro; euro € 
&pound; ee £ 
&yen; Japanese yen ¥ 
&copy; copyright © 
&reg; registered ® 
&trade; trademark ™ 


We have placed the files for this version of our 
website in a subdirectory called ch03/nature2. 
Once again the index.html file constitutes the 
“home page” of this simple website. The HTML 
markup for this version of our index.html file is 
shown in FIGURE 3.11, and the browser display 
of the file appears in FIGURE 3.12. The browser 
display is not fancy, but it shows a typical 
website structure for a company, with the 


company logo at the top, followed by a row of 
menu links, then the main content area, and 
finally a footer, which in this case contains two 
additional menu links. 


In this new version of our index.html file we 
continue to use a table for layout, this time a 
table with four rows and five columns. Note that 
the first row (the logo row) and third row (the 
main content display area) contain the same 
content as the previous version of our 
index.html file, except that the contact 
information that appeared to the right of the 
logo has been removed and now appears on the 
page available under the Locations link, which 
you can reach, in turn, by clicking the Contact 
Us menu item on our “home page”. 


1 <!DOCTYPE html> 
2 <!-* index.html for ch03/nature2--> 
3 chtml lang="en"> 
4 <head> 
5 <meta charset="utf-8"> 
6 <title>Nature's Source - Canada's largest specialty vitamin store</title> 
7 </head> 
8 
9 


<body> 

<table> 
10 <tr> 
11 <td colspan="5"> 
12 <img src="images/naturelogo.gif" alt="Nature's Source" 
13 width="608" height="90"> 
4 </td> 
15 </tr> 
16 ctr 
17 <tdo<a href="index. html" Home</a></td> 
18 <tdo<a href="pages/estore. html" >e-store</a></td> 
19 <tdo<a href="pages/products. html" »Products+Services</a></td> 
20 <tdo<a href="pages/yourhealth.html">Your Health</a></td> 
21 <tdo<a href="pages/about .html" >About Us</a></td> 
22 </tr> 
23 <tr> 
24 <td colspan="3"> 
25 <h3-Welcome to Nature's Source: 
26 Protecting your health naturally!</h3> 
21 <p>Founded in 1998, Nature's Source was created to serve those who 


28 use alternative healing methods. Offering only the highest quality 


29 vitamins, minerals, supplements &amp; herbal remedies, Nature's 


30 Source takes great pride in helping people live healthier, happier 
31 lives. </p> 

32 <p>Many companies that talk about customer service fail to deliver. 
33 Nature's Source exists to truly serve all the needs of their 

34 customers, Bach location features dedicated on-site therapists 

35 along with knowledgeable staff who ensure that every customer 

36 receives the best quality information available. Continuing 

37 education seminars are a regular event at Nature's Source.</p> 

38 </td> 

39 <td colspan="2"> 

40 <img src="images/outdoor4. jpg" alt="Get healthy and stay healthy" 

41 width= "256" height="256"> 

42 </td> 

43 </tr> 

44 <tr> 

45 <td colspan="3">Nature's Source kcopy; 2015 Porter Scobey and Pawan 
46 Lingras</td> 

47 <tdo<a href="pages/contact html">Contact Us</a></td> 

48 <tdo<a href="pages/sitemap.html">Site Map</a></td> 

49 </tr> 

50 </table> 

51 </body> 

52 </html> 


FIGURE 3.11 ch03/nature2/index.html 


The HTML markup for the home page of this 
chapter’s second version of a multi-file website 
for Nature’s Source, to which a main menu row 
and a footer row have been added. 
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FIGURE 3.12 
graphics/ch03/nature2/displayIndexHtmlL. jpg 


A display of ch03/nature2/index.html in the 
Firefox browser. Photo: © 
AlexBrylov/iStockphoto 


3.11.1 A Menu of Hyperlinks 


Row two (the main menu) and row four (the 
footer, with two additional menu items) are new 
to this version of our home page. The menu 
items we have chosen and placed in row two, 
and which will appear on each of the pages in 


this version of our website, include the 
following: 


- Home, which will always return the user to the home 
page, and therefore links to the index.html file, so that 
clicking it will again display the view shown in Figure 
3.12. (Of course, if you are already at the home page of 
the website and click this link, you will see no change. If 
you are looking at any other page and click this link, you 
will be returned to the home page.) 


e e-store, which will eventually link to our complete e- 
commerce setup 


e« Products+Services, which will take the user to 
information about the products and services provided by 
our business 


- Your Health, a business-specific link (Since the business 
we have chosen is related to health, it is only natural to 
have more information on that topic available via a link 
like this one.) 


- About Us, which takes the user to a page giving 
information about the company 


The footer, which will also now appear on each 
of the pages of our site, contains some typical 
copyright information and two additional links 
that might be of interest to a site visitor: 
Contact Us and Site Map. 


Begin your examination of the HTML markup in 
Figure 3.11 by looking first at the second row of 
the table (the second tr element), in lines 16 to 
22. This second row is the only row that has all 
five columns (five td elements). Each of these 
columns contains one of our “links”, which is 
the usual shorter term used for the more formal 
term hyperlink like those in our menu. 


Links are specified using the <a>. ..</a> tag 
pair. Each a tag, often called an anchor tag, has 
an href attribute, which is a required attribute 
for an opening a tag. The value of the href 
attribute specifies which URL to open when a 
user Clicks on the link. In our case, all menu 


item links are to files that reside in a 
subdirectory called pages that is located in the 
same directory as index. html. Note that the 
Home link refers to index.html itself, but each 
of the other links has the form 
pages/filename.html, which reflects the fact 
that each of the other files is in the subdirectory 
pages. We can have more elaborate values for 
href such as http://mypyramid.gov/ if we wish 
to link to some external site. The text between 
<a> and </a> is what is displayed in the 
browser. For example, with the HTML code 


<a href="pages/estore.html">e-store</a> 


the browser displays the text e-store as a link, 
and clicking on that e-store link takes us to the 
file pages/estore.html, which will then be 
displayed in the browser window, replacing the 
display of index.html. 


Now take a look at the first row of the table (the 
first tr element), in lines 10 to 15. Even though 
the table has five columns, we only specify one 
column in this first row. This column actually 
“spans” all five columns that appear in the 
second row. This is accomplished by using the 
attribute colspan with a value of “5” for the td 
tag of this column, which specifies how many 
columns of the table this particular column (td 
element) is to span (or “extend over”). 


In the third row (lines 23-43) we have only two 
td elements, the first of which spans three of 
the five table columns and the second of which 
spans the remaining two columns. In the fourth 
and final row (lines 44-49) we have three td 


elements, with the first one spanning the first 
three columns of that row, and the remaining 
two occupying one column each. 


As you might guess, the td tag also has a 
rowspan attribute (which is not needed or 
illustrated here), in case we need to have a 
table cell span more than one row. 


3.11.2 Our Site Now Has Many Pages 


There are quite a few other page files that 
belong to our nature2 website, and you will find 
them all in the pages subdirectory of 
ch03/naturez2. In fact, there is a different page 
corresponding to each link on our home page, 
so all of the links on our home page are “live”. 
These pages, and others reachable by clicking 
on new links that appear on these other pages, 
form a kind of “skeleton” of the website we plan 
to develop. The links that appear on additional 
pages will appear in the first column of the main 
content area row, under the Home link of the 
main menu, and will lead to pages related in 
some way to that content area. 


We will not examine all pages of this site in 
detail here, but we will look at two additional 
page documents that we can use to further our 
discussion. You should, however, take time to 
visit each of the pages of this version of our 
website, and note how the “look and feel” is 
maintained from one page to the next. Keep in 
mind that for the moment we are not concerned 
with the presentational style of our pages, but 
only their structure and (abbreviated) content as 
we try to get a feel for what our site will 
eventually provide for our users. 


If you click on the About Us link on the home 
page, you will be taken to the page about. 

html, a display of which is shown in FIGURE 
3.13. This is one of the pages with additional 
links of the kind mentioned above, which are 
seen to the left of the main content. These 
additional links provide, in effect, a submenu for 
the menu item About Us. In a later chapter of 
the text we will use JavaScript to create 
dropdown menus as a better alternative to this 
kind of submenu. All the HTML markup we have 
used in the file about. html is based on the 
concepts we have already discussed, and you 
should study the file to confirm this. 


The final page document from this group that 
you will look at now is sitemap.html, which 
comes up if you click on the Site Map link at the 
bottom-right corner of any page on the site. 
Every website should have a site map, since 
users may not know how to find their way 
through a labyrinth of menus and submenus to 
find what they are looking for. A site map should 
give them a good, concise high-level view of the 
structure and content of the site. 


The browser display of the file sitemap.html is 
shown in FIGURE 3.14, and we can see that this 
page can be viewed as having four “rows”, and 
that the top two rows of the web page, as well 
as the footer, are the same as all the other page 
displays on the site. 


However, the third row of the markup, which 
you see in FIGURE 3.15, is different in that it 
contains a numbered list, in which some of the 
list items contain a “nested” unordered list, in 
which each list item is marked by a small empty 
circle, rather than the solid bullet character that 


is used as an item marker when an unordered 
list is not nested. These are browser defaults in 


action. 
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PIGURE 3-3 


graphics/ch03/nature2/displayAboutHtmlL. jpg 


A display of ch03/nature2/pages/about.html in 
the Firefox browser. 


The ordered list is specified with the tag pair 
<ol>...</ol>. Each item in the ordered list is 
specified, in turn, with the tag pair <li>... 
</li>, just as we did previously for unordered 
lists. We nest an unordered list under four of 
the seven ordered list items using the <ul>... 
</ul> tag pair we discussed before. 


Note that the row of the table containing the 
ordered list is in two columns (two td elements), 
with items 1 to 4 in the first column (the first td 
element) and items 5 to 7 in the second column 
(the second td element). This is actually 
achieved by having two ordered lists, with the 
second one having a start attribute with value 
“5” on its opening ol tag. 


3.11.3 Beware the “Legacy Fix”! 


You can also see another browser default in 
action on this sitemap page. Note that items 5 
to 7 of the ordered list have some extra space 
above them. This is caused by the fact that 
whatever content is in a td element is, by 
default, vertically centered within that element. 
Hence the fact that items 5 to 7 of the ordered 
list in the second column of that row occupy less 
space than items 1 to 4 in the first column gives 
the observed effect. We could fix this with the td 
align attribute, but this would cause our page 
to fail HTML5 validation, so once again we 
choose to wait till we have a CSS solution. You 
will encounter this kind of situation often as you 
develop web pages. Many of the “legacy 
solutions” to this sort of “problem” will still 
work if you choose to use them, but they will not 
validate. Because we always want to have valid 


pages, the advice is obvious: Avoid this kind of 
“legacy fix”! 
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FIGURE 3.14 
graphics/ch03/nature2/displaySitemapHtmL. j 
pg 


A display of ch03/nature2/pages/sitemap.html 
in the Firefox browser. 





<tr> 
<td colspan="2"> 
<ol> 
<livca hrefe", ,/index. html" sHome</a></li> 
<liv<a href="estore,html"se-storec/ar</1i> 
clip 
<a href="products. html" >Products+Services</a> 
<ul> 
<livca href="catalog. html" >Product Catalogs/a></li> 
<livca href="featured. html" >Featured Products</a></Li> 
<lir<a href="services. html" Services</a></li> 
<li><a href="suppliers html" »Suppliers</a></11> 
</ul> 
</lip 
<li> 
<a href="yourhealth. html">Your Health</a> 
<ul> 
<liv<a href="bmi html" Compute Your BMI</a></Li> 
<lir<a href="tools html" >Tools+Resources</a></Li> 
<li<a hrefs"expert html" >Ask An Expert</a></li> 
<livea href="Links html" Useful Links</a></1i> 
</ul> 
</lir 
</ol> 
</td> 
<td colspan="3"> 
<ol start="5"> 
<li> 
<a href="about html" About us</a> 
<ul> 
<livca hrefe"vision html" >Vision#tissions/ar</Li> 
<liv<a href="employment.html" Job Opportunities</a></li> 
<livea href="news. html" sNews Archivec/a></Li> 
</ul> 
</li> 
<li> 
<a href="contact html" Contact Us«/a> 
<ul> 
<livca href="locations. html" sLocations</a></li> 
<livca href="feedback.html">Feedback Forme/a></li» 
</ul> 
</lir 
<liv<a href="sitemap.html"sSite Map</a></li> 
</ol> 
</td> 
</tr> 








FIGURE 3.15 
ch03/nature2/pages/sitemap.html (partial) 


The fourth row of the table element in this file. 
Note the two td elements with different colspan 
values, and the nested lists. 


8.12 USING SERVER-SIDE INCLUDES 
(SSI) TO MAKE COMMON MARKUP 
AVAILABLE TO MULTIPLE DOCUMENTS 


Note that the version of our Nature’s Source 
website discussed in this section will not display 
properly unless it is being “served” by an SSI- 
aware web server. In particular, it will not 
display properly if you have just copied the files 
to your computer and try to view the website 
from there. 


This section discusses a very important principle 
to keep in mind when you are developing your 
website, and one that we can illustrate quite 
nicely by taking a closer look at our website in 
ch03/nature2, and how we transform it into the 
next version of our website, given in 
ch03/nature3. 


3.12.1 The “Maintenance Nightmare” Problem 


First, note that our ch03/nature2 website now 
contains 19 page files in our pages subdirectory, 
and they all contain quite a bit of information 
that is the same in each file. That is, every one 
of those page files of this version of the website, 
as well as the index file, contains four “rows” of 
information (the logo row, the menu row, the 
main content row, and the footer row), and only 
the main content row differs from page to page. 
Of course, the markup for all four rows appears 
in each file, even though that markup is exactly 


the same for the first, second, and fourth rows 
in each case. 


If we carry on like this, we are potentially 
leaving ourselves wide open to a very serious 
problem down the road. Suppose that at some 
point we want to change the wording of a menu 
option or add a new menu item, or change one 
of the names in the footer. What does this 
mean? It means that every single one of those 
20 files will have to be edited and modified. And 
what are the chances that all the changes that 
have to be made will be made correctly and 
consistently across all affected files? And then, 
if another change is required, we will have to do 
it all over again. If this happens, and it almost 
certainly will, you will have what is often called 
a maintenance nightmare on your hands, and it 
should be clear why it has this name. 


3.12.2 Identifying and Extracting Common 
Markup 

So, what to do? The central idea is that you 
want to eliminate, as far as possible, duplicate 
markup, so that if changes are necessary you 
only have to make them in one place. To solve 
this problem we are going to employ a very 
useful technology called Server-Side Includes 
(SSI), and also introduce a new HTML tag, the 
base tag. As part of this process, we also 
restructure the content of the nature2 version 
of our website to look like this for the nature3 
version: 


nature3 
index.html 
/images 
naturelogo.gif 
outdoor4. jpg 


/common 
document head.html 
logo row.html 
mainmenu_row.html 
footer row.html 
/pages 
about. html 
sitemap. html 
(... and the other seventeen page files) 


The most obvious, and major, difference 
between the directory structure of 
ch03/nature2 and that of ch03/nature3 is the 
appearance of a new subdirectory called common 
in ch03/nature3. This subdirectory contains 
these four files: document_head.html, 

logo _row.html, mainmenu_row.html, and 
footer _row.html. Each of these files contains 
markup that is common to the file index.html, 
as well to the 19 other files in the pages 
subdirectory. The actual contents of each of 
these files is shown in FIGURES 3.17, 3.18, 
3.19, and 3.20. With the common markup 
removed from all the files where it occurs and 
placed in these four files, the next question is 
this: How do we get that common markup into 
any file where it is needed before the file is sent 
to the browser for display? 


3.12.3 Using SSI to Include Common Markup 
Where Needed 

To answer this question, look at FIGURE 3.16, 
which shows the third version of our 
index.html file for this chapter. Note that lines 
1, 5, 6, and 28 have a similar syntax. For 
example, here is line 1: 


<!--#include virtual="common/document_head.html"- -> 


» 


This line, whose syntax must be exactly as 
shown (and note that there is only a single 
blank space) causes the Apache server to 
include the contents of the file 
document_head.html into this latest version of 
our index.html file, in place of this line, before 
index.html is sent to the browser for display. 
This action of the server software, namely the 
“including” of the text of an external file on the 
server before sending it to the browser, is the 
reason for the terminology used to describe the 
process: SSI. Of course, each file in the pages 
subdirectory will also have its common markup 
sections replaced by the same four “virtual 
include” lines that we see in index.html. 


The contents of the file document_head.html are 
shown in Figure 3.17, and as you can see from 
that figure, the file contains the initial lines of 
markup needed by index.html, as well as by 
each of the other pages in our pages 
subdirectory. This common piece of markup 
includes everything from the DOCTYPE 
declaration down to the end of the head 
element. It also includes the promised new 
HTML base element, which we will explain 
shortly. 





1 <!--#include virtual="common/document head. html"--> 
2 <t-- index.html for ch03/nature3 --> 


3 <body> 

4 ctable> 

5 <!--#include virtual="conmon/logo_row.html"--» 

6 <!--finclude virtual="conmon/mainnenu_row,htm)"==> 

7 <tr> 

§ <td colspan="3"> 

9 ch3sHelcome to Nature's Source: 

10 Protecting your health naturally!</h3> 

ll <p>Founded in 1998, Nature's Source was created to serve those who 
12 use alternative healing methods. Offering only the highest quality 
3 vitamins, minerals, supplements samp; herbal remedies, Nature's 

14 Source takes great pride in helping people live healthier, happier 
15 lives.</p> 

16 <poMany companies that talk about customer service fail to deliver. 
1 Nature's Source exists to truly serve all the needs of their 

18 customers, Bach location features dedicated on-site therapists 

19 along with knowledgeable staff who ensure that every customer 

20 receives the best quality information available. Continuing 

al education seminars are a regular event at Nature's Source.</p> 

2 </td> 

23 <td colspan="2"> 

a4 <img src="images/outdoor4. jpg" alt="Get healthy and stay healthy" 
25 width="256" height="256"> 

2% </td> 

27 </tr> 

28 <!--finclude virtual="conmon/footer_row. html"--> 

29 </table> 

30 </body> 

31 </html> 


FIGURE 3.16 ch03/nature3/index.html 


The HTML markup for the home page of this 
chapter’s third version of a multi-file website for 
Nature’s Source, which now contains the 
“virtual include” directives that cause the 
markup common to all pages in this version of 
the site to be included from external files. 


<!DOCTYPE html> 
<!-- document_head,html --> 
<html langs"en"> 
<head> 
<meta charsets"utf-6"> 
<titlesNature's Source</title> 
cbase href="http://cs.smu.ca/webbook2e/ch03/nature3/"> 
</head> 


FIGURE 317 
ch03/nature3/common/document_head. html 


The file containing the initial HTML page 
markup, which is included in the file 
ch03/nature3/index.html, as well as in each 
file in the ch03/nature3/pages subdirectory. 





1 <!-> logo row.html --> 

2 <tr> 

j <td colspans"5"> 

4 <img src="images/naturelogo. gif" 
5 alt="Nature's Source" 

6 width="608" 

1 height="90"> 

§ </td> 

g </tr> 


FIGURE 3.18 
ch03/nature3/common/logo_row.html 


The file containing the company logo, which is 
included in the file 
ch03/nature3/common/index.html, as well as in 
each file in the ch0O3/nature3/pages 
subdirectory. 


1 <!-- mainmenu_row. html --> 

2 <tr> 

3 etdo<a href="index, html" sHome</a></tdo 

4 <tdo<a href="pages/estore html" se-stores/ar</td> 

5 <tdo<a href="pages/products. html" »Products+Services</a></td> 
6 <td><a href="pages/yourhealth. html" >Your Health</a></td> 

1 <td><a href="pages/about html" >About Us</a></td> 
8 </tr> 


FIGURE 320 
ch03/nature3/common/mainmenu_row. html 


The file containing the main menu, which is 
included in the file 
ch03/nature3/common/index.html, as well as in 
each file in the ch0O3/nature3/pages 


subdirectory. 
1 <!-+ footer_row.html --> 
2 <tr> 
i) <td colspan="3"oNature's Source &copy; 2015 
4 Porter Scobey and Pawan Lingras</td> 
5 <td><a href="pages/contact html" >Contact Us</a></td> 
6 <td><a href="pages/sitemap html" Site Nap</ar</td> 
1 </tr> 


FIGURE 3.20 
ch03/nature3/common/footer_row.html 


The file containing the footer information, which 
is included in the file 
ch03/nature3/index.html, as well as in each 
file in the ch03/nature3/pages subdirectory. 


In a similar way, the contents of the logo row, 
the main menu row, and the footer row of our 
previous index.html file (from ch03/nature2) 
are “included” (by SSI) into our 
ch03/nature3/index.html file by lines 5, 6, and 
28 of that file. 


By placing common content in four separate 
files in a subdirectory called common, and 
including their content in index.html at the 
appropriate places, we have accomplished what 
we Set out to do. There is one possible “gotcha”, 
however, which we now point out. While in our 
index.html file the line that includes the 
document_header.html file is 


<!--#include virtual="common/document_head.html"- -> 


» 


the corresponding line in each of the files in the 
pages subdirectory is different: 


<!--#include virtual="../common/document_head.html" 


» 


In the above line we need the ../ in front of 
common because the value of virtual must be 
the path to the file to be included, which in this 
case is the relative path from the pages 
subdirectory to the common subdirectory (we go 
up one level from pages to its parent, and then 
down into common). 


Now each page document on our site can 
include all necessary markup from the four files 
in the common subdirectory, and if any changes 
need to be made to anything in any one of these 
four files, the changes need only be made in the 
files in that subdirectory, and those changes will 
appear in each page of the site the next time the 
page is displayed. The remaining content of 
each page document file on our website (the 
files in pages) is specific to that file. 


3.12.4 One Thing Leads to Another: A Second 
Problem 

However, we are not quite finished. When we 
solved this one problem by extracting all the 
common markup and localizing it in the common 
subdirectory, we have inadvertently created 
another problem. The problem arises because 
by default when the href value of a link 
contains a relative path, that path is relative to 
the directory where the file containing the link 
is located. We can see what this problem is by 
looking at mainmenu_row.html in Figure 3.19, 
which contains the markup for our main menu. 
When that file is included in index.html, all the 
menu links will work fine, because all the menu 
links are relative to the nature3 directory, the 
same directory where index.html is located. But 
when that same file is included in any one of the 
files in the pages subdirectory of nature3, none 
of the menu links will work, because none of the 
menu links is relative to the pages subdirectory. 


3.12.5 The base Tag Solves Our Second Problem 


This is where we introduce the HTML base tag, 
which gets us out of this conundrum. Take a 
look at line 7 in the file document_head.html in 
Figure 3.17: 


<base href="http://cs.smu.ca/~webbook2e/ch03/nature 


» 


This line defines the href attribute for the base 
element of the website for our text. Once we 
have done this, every relative path in the links 
on our site will be appended to the value of the 
href attribute in our base tag before being 
used. This means (for example) that it doesn’t 
matter whether the file mainmenu_row.html has 


been included in index.html or in 
pages/about. html, when we click on the e- 
store menu link, we are activating the following 
link: 


http://cs.smu.ca/~webbook2e/ch03/nature3/pages/esto 


» 


Note that all of the submenu links that appear 
on any of the page files in the pages 
subdirectory have to be modified in the same 
way as the main menu links that appear on all 


pages. 


And remember this: If you have installed our 
textbook files on your own server, you will need 
to change the value of the href attribute of the 
base tag in this file (and in the corresponding 
file in later chapters) to the appropriate value 
for your local situation. 


3.12.6 Our Revised Site Looks and Behaves 
Exactly Like the Previous Version 


To summarize, our ch03/nature3 website is a 
revision of our ch03/nature2 website, in which 
each page on the site has been revised to 
include the markup common to each from four 
separate files. This, of course, is a “behind the 
scenes” effect, and if you start by displaying the 
index.html file for this version and then view 
any or all pages of the site you should see 
exactly what you saw in the previous version. We 
sometimes describe this kind of scenario as 
something that is “transparent to the user”. 


3.13 THE NEW HTML5 SEMANTIC 
EEEMENTS 


In this chapter we have introduced, discussed, 
and used a sufficient number of HTML elements 
and some of their attributes to allow us to 
create some simple but functional web pages. 
The HTML elements we have chosen to study so 
far could be described as “legacy” elements, in 
that they have always been available in HTML. 


However, with HTML5 we have access to many 
new elements of various kinds. We will want to 
use some of these elements in the next chapter 
when we begin to discuss CSS, so we mention 
here some of the more useful ones. Before doing 
that, however, we need to say a bit more about 
some “legacy” HTML features and elements, 
which will help us to understand how some of 
these new HTML5S elements came to be. 


3.13.1 Block-level Elements and Inline-level 
Elements 

An important distinction to be aware of when 
you are placing HTML elements into your web 
documents is the difference between block-level 
elements and inline-level elements. 


Block-level elements occupy their own “vertical 
space” on the page, and generally cause the 
browser to place extra space both before and 
after the element (how much space depends on 
the element and the browser). Examples of 
block-level elements that we have seen include 
the heading elements (h1, etc.) and the 
paragraph element p. 


Inline elements, such as the img element, do not 
cause any additional space to appear either 
before or after them. 


Another aspect of nesting in HTML is that some 
(but not all) block-level elements permit other 
block-level elements to be nested inside them, 
but you cannot nest a block-level element inside 
an inline element. 


This idea of a distinction between block-level 
elements and inline-level elements remains a 
useful one, but it has been greatly expanded in 
HTML5 into a much more complex content 
model, the details of which need not concern 
you here, and a discussion of which would take 
us too far afield. 


3.13.2 Semantic Elements and Non-Semantic 
Elements 

Another useful distinction to make among HTML 
elements is that of a semantic element vs. a non- 
semantic element. We can also refer, 
equivalently to semantic tags and non-semantic 
tags. 


A semantic element is an “element whose tag 
name has meaning”. Examples that we have 
seen are table and img, since each of these tag 
names indicates what kind of information is 
associated with the corresponding element. 


A non-semantic element is one whose tag name 
suggests nothing about its content. Two of the 

most important such elements are the ones we 

introduce next. 


3.13.3 Two More Legacy Elements: div and span 


If you look “behind the scenes” at almost any 
web page on the Internet, you are likely to see a 
lot of div elements, many of them with an id 
attribute, especially if that page has been there 
for a while. 


The div element has been an HTML 
“workhorse” for many years. It is a block-level 
element that allows a developer to group any 
number of other block-level and inline elements 
together and treat them as a single unit, for 
styling with CSS or for applying some action via 
JavaScript, for example. The id attribute of a 
div element is used to identify the element for 
styling or some other purpose. 


The span element has a similar purpose, except 
that it is an inline-level element and so must be 
used to group or enclose only inline elements or 
information. Words or phrases within a 
paragraph often appear as content in a span 
element, for example. 


Note that both div and span are non-semantic 
elements, and that leads directly into the 
following discussion of some new HTML5 
elements. 


3.13.4 New Semantic Elements in HTML5 


HTML5S has quite a large number of new 
semantic elements, and here is an alphabetical 
listing of their tags: article, aside, details, 
figcaption, figure, footer, header, main, 
mark, nav, section, summary, time. This list 
contains more new elements than we will need, 
but there are some here that we will use in our 
development (main, header, nav, article, 
footer), but we will not discuss them in detail 
until the following chapter when we will 
combine their use with CSS. However, if you 
have read what we said above about what 
semantic elements are, you should agree that 
these are, in fact, semantic elements. That is, 
each one of these tags has a name that suggests 
what kind of information is likely to be 


associated with its element. For some the 
distinction might be a bit fuzzy; what’s the 
difference between an “article” and a “section”, 
for example? This is the kind of thing that is 
treated at length by the new HTML5 content 
model mentioned earlier, but a full discussion is 
beyond your needs. 


It’s important to note that an element like the 
header element, for example, does nothing 
“extra” for you, in other words nothing that a 
div element with id="header" did not do, 
except greatly improve the conceptual structure 
of your HTML pages by specifically identifying 
those parts of your pages that are headers with 
an “official” semantic tag designed for just that 
purpose. Browsers will generally treat the 
header element as a block-level element, just as 
they do a div element, but even that is not 
guaranteed, and if that’s what you want you 
should say so using CSS, as you shall see. 


The “back story” of how the names of these 
semantic tags were chosen is quite interesting. 
A lot of web pages were examined, and it was 
found that, for example, many thousands of 
them had a div element with an id="header" 
attribute. Even if some other attribute value, 
such as "head" or "heading" was used, the 
intent of such a div was clear. Since for many 
purposes on the web, it is much easier to deal 
with tags than with tag attributes, this analysis 
suggested that a new tag named header, whose 
content would be “header information” for a 
web page, was warranted, and so one was 
created. Similar analysis led to the addition to 
HTML5 of the other tags in the above list. 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter you first learned that HTML was 
the first widely used markup language on the 
web, how it eventually was rewritten as XHTML, 
which did not “catch on”, and then returned to 
its roots in a new incarnation, HTML5. 


We stressed the importance of maintaining a 
distinction between the structure of the content 
on a web page and its presentation. HTML 
should deal only with structure. We 
distinguished between HTML tags and HTML 
elements (tag pairs and their content). 


Even though the XHTML standard is now 
behind us, many of its “rules” are still valuable 
and we recommended they continue to be used 
as “guidelines” when writing your HTML5S 
markup: 


1. Use only lowercase letters for both tag names and 
attribute names. 


2. Ensure elements with content have both an opening tag 
and a closing tag. 


3. Ensure that tag pairs are properly nested. 


4. Enclose attribute values in quotes. 


You learned that the basic structure of any 
HTML document should include at least the 
following four elements: html, head, title, and 
body. 


You saw how to apply some simple markup to 
the content in the body of an HTML document 
so that a browser can identify the structural 
divisions of the web page content and display 
them accordingly. HTML elements allow you to 
mark such things as headings, paragraphs, and 
lists. An element can also be empty (have no 
content), like the tag for a line break, and 
element tags can have attributes that can be 


used to alter the display of the element content 
or the effect of the element. 


Some characters, such as the tag delimiters < 
and >, cannot appear in an HTML document 
except in their tag-delimiter context, so if you 
wish to have such a character in your document 
you have to use an HTML entity, such as &lt; 
for <. 


You saw how the table element can be used for 
page layout, even though it should no longer be 
so used, but with CSS not yet at your disposal 
you had little choice. Fortunately, you also saw a 
bona fide use of a table (on our site map page). 


You saw how to add images to your web pages, 
and how to link one web page to another when 
your site has multiple pages. Furthermore, 
when multiple pages have content in common, 
you saw how SSI can be used to avoid the 
maintenance nightmare of trying to keep 
duplicate code consistent when updating takes 
place. 


We distinguished between block-level HTML 
elements and inline-level elements, as well as 
semantic and non-semantic elements, and 
pointed out how the new HTML5D semantic 
elements such as main, header, and footer 
allow you to create “better” web pages than you 
could using the traditional approach with div 
elements. 


Finally, you now know what a valid web page is, 
and how to determine if a given web page is in 
fact valid. 





QUICK QUESTIONS TO TEST 


YOUR BASIC KNOWLEDGE 


10. 


iil, 
i, 
il, 


14. 


5), 
16. 


iY, 
18. 
iY), 
20. 


. Who was Tim Berners-Lee and what part did he play in 


the origin of the World Wide Web? 


. What is the relationship between HTML and XHTML? 


. What was the last version of HTML before the 


(temporary) shift to XHTML? 


. HTML was designed to describe web page structure. 


Some browser vendors tried to make it do more, but they 
should not have done so. Can you explain what we mean 
by these two statements? 


. What is the difference between an HTML tag and an 


HTML element, and how are they related? 


. What is an empty HTML element, and what is its general 


syntax? Give an example. 


. What is, in your opinion, the best reason for keeping 


web page “structure” and web page “presentation” 
separate? 


. What should the high-level structure of every HTML web 


page document look like? 


. What would you give for a short description of what it 


means for HTML tags to be “properly nested”? 


Why do we recommend retaining some XHTML “rules” 
for our HTML “guidelines”? 


What is the purpose of a DOCTYPE declaration? 
For what did we use a meta element? 


What attribute should the opening html tag of any web 
page have? 


What does it mean for a web page (an HTML document) 
to be valid? 


How do you determine if an HTML document is valid? 


What have tables been used for in HTML that they 
should no longer be used for? 


What are the HTML comment delimiters? 
What is a pixel, and what is the abbreviation for it? 
Why do we need HTML entities? 


What is the syntax of an HTML entity? Give an example. 


21. What are the two required attributes of the img tag? 
22. What are two recommended attributes for the img tag? 


23. What tag is used for hyperlinks, and what is its only 
required attribute? 


24. We think it’s always a good idea to put attribute values 
in quotes, but when must you do so? 


25. Why should every nontrivial website have a site map? 


26. What is the term we used to refer to the problems that 
almost always arise when you have the same markup in 
many different pages on your website and have to 
change something in that markup? 


27. What does the acronym SSI stand for, and for what is this 
technology used? 


28. How many files did we use to hold the common markup 
in our nature3 website files, and what did each contain? 


29. What is the syntax of the “virtual include” directive that 
we used? 


30. The path of the file in a “virtual include” directive must 
be relative to what? 


31. For what purpose did we use an HTML base element? 


32. What is the difference between an HTML block-level 
element and an inline-level element? Give an example of 
each. 


33. What is meant by a “semantic element” in HTML? Give a 
“legacy example” (one from HTML prior to HTML5) and 
another example that is new in HTML5. 





SHORT EXERCISES TO 
IMPROVE YOUR BASIC UNDERSTANDING 


In these and subsequent exercises, we may 
sometimes explicitly ask you to make a copy of a 
file from the text and modify it in some way. 
However, it is worth pointing out that even in 
those cases when we do not explicitly ask you to 
make copies, whenever we ask you to make a 
change to a file from the text, it should be 
understood that we really mean for you to first 
make your own copy of that file and then do 


whatever is asked to the copy. That way, you can 
always go back to the original for a fresh copy if 
necessary. 


1. Load the file first.html from Figure 3.1 into your 
browser. It will probably not look exactly like the display 
we have shown in Figure 3.2. Try changing the size of 
the browser window to see if you can make it look more 
like that display. The main thing to note as you do this is 
how the text in both the heading and the following single 
paragraph “flows” to conform to the size of the display 
window. 


2. Make a copy of the file first.txt from Chapter 2 and 
call it first.html. Note that this first.html file will 
not be the same as the first.html file from the 
beginning of this chapter, since there will be no markup 
in it. In this case make no changes to your copy other 
than the file extension. Load both first.txt and this 
new first.html into your browser and take careful note 
of what should be some considerable difference between 
how the two files are displayed. Explain any differences 
you see in terms of MIME types. Repeat the exercise 
with one or more additional browsers to confirm that they 
all exhibit similar behavior, as should be the case. 


3. In the file second. html of Figure 3.3 make the line 
following the line break a separate paragraph, and to 
the p tag of that paragraph add the align attribute with 
a value of "center". Load the revised file into your 
browser and note how the new paragraph is centered 
above the list. Then repeat the exercise, this time giving 
the align attribute the value "right". Be aware that 
although doing this “works”, and you will often see it 
done this way on the web, it is not the way you should 
accomplish these tasks. It’s the kind of “legacy fix” we 
warned you about, and you should use instead 
techniques provided by CSS, the topic of the next 
chapter. 


4. In the file second. html of Figure 3.3 change the ul tag 
to ol, so that you get a numbered list instead of a 
bulleted list. Note that by default your list items are 
numbered 1, 2, 3, ... and so on, just as the unnumbered 
list had a bullet marker as the default. This default style 
can be changed by setting the value of the type 
attribute. Do a little “research” to find out what the 
alternatives are. This begs an obvious question: Can you 
change the default bullet marker for an unordered list in 
the same way? Find the answer to this question as well. 


5. Browse to the file third. html of Figure 3.5. Make a 
copy of its URL; then open up another window in your 
browser and go to http://validator.w3.org, paste in 


the URL, and click on the Check button. You should get a 
response highlighted in green saying the file validates. 
Make some changes in the file that will cause it not to 
validate. 


6. In the file of Figure 3.9 change the name of both image 
files so that the browser cannot find them, and then 
reload the page. In each case you should see the text of 
the alt attribute value in the place where the image 
would otherwise appear. Try this in more than one 
browser as well. 


7. Go to the W3Schools website (www.w3schools.com) and 
study the HTML table element, its associated th, tr, 
td, and caption elements and any relevant attributes 
(particularly colspan and rowspan). We have used the 
table element temporarily, of necessity, for page layout 
(not a good idea for the long term, as we have 
repeatedly pointed out), but tables are very useful for 
displaying data that is “tabular” in nature, and that is 
what they should be used for. Experiment with the table 
element and note in particular the defaults that are used 
for displaying text within a th element and a td element. 


8. Create a web page whose content is a table containing 
the data in Table 3.1. 


9. Create a web page whose content is a table containing 
the data in Table 3.2. 





EXERCISES ON THE PARALLEL 
PROJECT 


In these exercises we ask you to replicate, for 
your previously chosen business, the kinds of 
web pages we have discussed in the text for our 
own sample health product business. Since the 
layout required is a table with two rows and two 
columns, you may use, as we have done in this 
chapter, the HTML table tag for your page 
layout, but only because we do not yet have an 
alternate approach. 


1. Before you begin, make sure you have thoroughly 
explored each of the three versions of our sample 
website: the single-file version (naturel), the version in 
which each page document has the duplicate markup 


embedded within it (nature2), and the final version in 
which the common markup has been extracted into the 
four separate files (nature3). 


2. Your first task is to produce a single-page website for 
your business that looks like the web page for Nature’s 
Source as shown in the markup of 
ch03/naturel/index.html and the browser display of 
Figure 3.10, according to the following specifications for 
the content of each table cell: 


1. The logo for your business goes in the top-left 
corner of the page. If you have a paint program, 
and are artistically inclined, you can produce 
your own logo for this purpose. Even a simple 
program like the standard Paint program on 
Windows can be used. Otherwise, at least for the 
moment, you can either search for a suitable 
logo on the Internet (googling “free logos” 
should turn up something) and hope you can find 
a suitable one to use, or simply place text in this 
cell for the time being. In any case, the name of 
your business must appear here. 


2. Your business address and other contact 
information goes in the top-right corner. 


3. Some general information about your business 
must appear in the bottom-left “content” part of 
the page. This should be appropriate reading for 
someone coming to your site for the first time 
and should therefore be designed to catch the 
attention of visitors and make them want to 
explore the rest of your site as it develops. 


4. Finally, a photographic image relevant to your 
business must go into the bottom-right corner of 
your page. You can take such a photo yourself 
and upload it, or download one from the 
Internet, provided you do not violate any 
copyright laws in so doing. 


3. Your second task is to revise and extend the single-page 
website you created in the previous exercise. The goal is 
to have it “parallel” either our nature2 website or our 
nature3 website. Recall that nature3 made use of SSI, 
while nature2 did not. You should make sure that SSI is 
enabled on your sever; otherwise, you run the risk of 
getting into the kind of “maintenance nightmare” 
situation we described earlier in this chapter. 


If this exercise is being assigned in a course, your 
instructor may ask you to produce a website that is 
“parallel” to either nature2, or to nature3, or better 
yet, produce two different websites, one that “parallels” 


each of nature2 and nature3. It is a very useful 
exercise to produce two different websites that look and 
behave exactly the same, but are constructed quite 
differently behind the scenes, and that is what you would 
be doing. Your instructor may or may not insist that your 
pages validate as HTML5 for this exercise, but you 
should try to make sure they do. 


So, in any case, your home page should have an 
appearance analogous to the display in Figure 3.12. 
Recall that this display would be the same for both 
versions of our multi-file site (i.e., for both 
nature2/index.html and nature3/index.html). The 
same is true of any other two files having the same name 
in the subdirectories nature2/pages and 
nature3/pages. For simplicity and consistency, make 
your menu links the same as the (generic) ones we have 
used (at least for the time being), except that our link 
called Your Health clearly must be replaced with a link 
more specific to, and appropriate for, your own business. 


All links on your home page must be active, that is, each 
one must link to an actual page and not be a “broken 
link”, and some of those pages must also have their own 
“submenu” links to other pages in a column at the left, 
in the manner of our sample site. One thing to note in 
this context is that if you click on one of these submenu 
links you get another page in the general context of the 
main menu link. For example, if you click on the Your 
Health menu option, there are four submenu links at the 
left of the resulting page. If you then click on Ask An 
Expert, you get that page, but the submenu links at the 
left now include only the other three that were there 
before. This behavior should be consistent throughout 
our site, and your site should emulate this behavior as 
well. 


You need not have exactly the same number of files as 
our sample site, and of course the content of these 
additional pages will depend on the nature of your 
chosen business. Many of these pages can contain a 
short “coming soon” message, similar to that found on 
many of the pages of our sample site. But that message 
should be at least a short paragraph of one or two 
sentences saying something about just what is “coming 
soon”. 


N WHAT ELSE YOU MAY WANT OR 


NEED TO KNOW 


1. In keeping with our need-to-know approach in learning 
new material, in this chapter we have introduced you to 
only a very small selection of the HTML tags that are 
available to you when you are constructing the HTML 
document for one of your web pages. You are likely 
already curious to see what else is available, and to 
begin experimenting with various other tags and their 
attributes. There is no better place to do this than at the 
W3 Schools site, several links to which are given in the 
References section that follows. This is a wonderful site 
to explore. You will find both reference material and 
tutorials, as well as examples that you can modify and 
experiment with right there on the site. However, here, 
we give a summary list of some tags that includes all 
those we have discussed, as well as some that are 
closely related to those we discussed, and some new 
ones. You should explore further as many of these as you 
can find time for on your own by going to the website 
mentioned above, because you will find them useful for 
constructing your own web pages. 


1. html, head, title, body The “infrastructure” 
elements used to set up any website. 


2. Link The (empty) tag to place in the head 
element of your document if it needs to link to 
an external document (such as a CSS style 
sheet, discussed in the next chapter). 


3. meta The (empty) tag to place in the head 
element of your document if your document 
needs to make available to some external 
processing agent some high-level information 
about itself. 


4. base The tag that allows us to set the value ofa 
“base” URL to use for our website, and to which 
any other relative href value on our site will be 
appended before that href value is used as a 
link destination. 


5. h1, h2, h3, h4, h5, h6 The heading tags that give 
progressively smaller text. 


6. p The ubiquitous paragraph tag, one of the most 
frequently used. 


7. ul, ol, li The tags for bulleted (unnumbered) or 
numbered generic lists (which can be nested), 
and their items. 


8. dl, dt, dd The tags for a special kind of list—a 
definition list—which is convenient when you are 
defining or explaining a sequence of terms. 


9. table, tr, td, th, caption The tags for tables, 
with rows and columns. The th is a new tag (for 


10. 


iil. 


ie, 


SS 


14. 


iS), 


GE 


7, 


18. 


ig), 


us) that is often used for the first table cell ofa 
row or the top table cell of a column if the 
content of that cell is to be used as the label for 
the rest of the corresponding row or column. Use 
th instead of td if you want the text content to 
appear in bold and centered within the table 
cell. The caption element, which we did not 
use, allows us to provide a caption for any of our 
tables. 


br The (empty) line-break tag that moves the text 
following it in a paragraph to the next line, 
without adding any vertical space. 


hr The (empty) horizontal-line tag that creates a 
horizontal line on a web page, often used for 
separation purposes. 


img The (empty) image tag that permits you to 
place images on your web pages. 


strong, em Tags that emphasize text by making 
it (usually) bold or italic, respectively. There are 
also b and i tags for bold and italic, but strong 
and em are preferred instead, since they provide 
“logical emphasis”, which can let a browser 
decide how they should be rendered, as opposed 
to the “physical emphasis” of b and i, which 
insist on bold and italic. 


small A tag used to make text “smaller” (than 
the surrounding text). There used to be a big tag 
as well, but for subtle reasons we need not try to 
explain here it is no longer supported in HTML5, 
while small does continue to be supported. 


pre The tag to use if you want your text to retain 
the format you used when you typed it into your 
web page document. 


blockquote, gq The tags for two kinds of 
quotations: blockquote if you want your text to 
have extra space before and after it, and 
indented margins, and q if you just want 
quotation marks around it. 


address, dfn, var, cite Tags to designate an 
address, a definition, a variable, and a citation, 
generally rendered in italics. 


code, samp, kbd Tags to designate computer 
code, sample code or data, and keyboard input, 
generally rendered in monospace. 


div, span Tags for designating parts of a page 
for processing of some kind (such as CSS styling 
or responding to JavaScript events). 


20. article, aside, details, figcaption, figure, 
footer, header, main, mark, nav, section, 
summary, time Semantic tags new to HTML5, 
which of course contains many other kinds of 
new tags. For example, there is a new video 
tag, which you will see in the next chapter. 


21. applet, basefont, big, center, dir, font, 
frame, frameset, isindex, menu, s, strike, u, 
xmp Tags that are deprecated (should no longer 
be used in new web pages), but are nevertheless 
still supported by many browsers. 


2. As you have seen, HTML tags can have attributes. These 
attributes fall into several categories: 


1. Some attributes are required, such as the src 
attribute and the alt attribute for the img tag, 
for example. 


2. Some attributes are optional, such as the width 
attribute and the height attribute for the img 
tag, for example. Note that sometimes, as in the 
case of these two, even though an attribute is 
optional it may not be a good idea to omit it. 


3. Some attributes are called core attributes (or 
standard attributes) because they can be used 
with virtually any HTML tag. These tags are also 
optional. These include the id and class 
attributes that you will meet in the next chapter 
in the context of CSS, as well as the title and 
style attributes. 


4. Some attributes are called event attributes, 
because they can be used to fire up a JavaScript 
script under certain conditions (when certain 
“events” happen). For example, the onclick 
attribute might have as its value a JavaScript 
script that would run when the element with that 
attribute was clicked on by the user. We will 
look at event attributes in a later chapter on 
JavaScript. These attributes are also optional. 


3. One of the reasons we often do not provide attributes for 
our tags when they are optional is because optional tags 
have default values that tend to be what we want most of 
the time. It is helpful to become familiar with the default 
values of commonly used tag attributes. 


For example, the p tag has an attribute called align, 
which may take any of the values “left”, “right”, 
“center”, or “justify”. Fortunately, the default value is 
left, since we want our paragraphs to be left-justified 
most of the time. Furthermore, this attribute is actually 


deprecated, so you should use CSS to get any alignment 
effect other than left that you would like to achieve, 
rather than get it by using this attribute. 


. You know that clicking on a link will usually take you to 
the beginning of the page at the end of that link, but 
sometimes the href value of a link will look like 


http://mysite.com/mypage.html#markedspot 


and in this case clicking on the corresponding link will 
take you, as usual, to mypage.html on mysite.com, but 
rather than displaying that page from the beginning, the 
browser will start its display of the page at the place on 
the page identified by an a tag having an id attribute 
with a value of "markedspot". Such a location 
“somewhere down the page” is often called a bookmark. 
For example, if you wanted to go to a certain hl heading 
on the page mypage.html by clicking on the above link, 
you could identify that hl heading like this: 


<hl><a id="markedspot">This is the certain h 


» 


. HTML5 became an accepted standard in 2014, but you 
should not think that’s the end of anything. The World 
Wide Web and all of its “standards” are all moving 
targets, and you should try to keep your finger on the 
pulse of developments that are taking place. 


. We mentioned briefly in this chapter the new HTML5S 
content model, when we introduced the older notion of 
block-level and inline-level elements. Studying the 
details of this model would be overkill in our context, but 
it is something you should be aware of and something 
that you might find useful as time goes on. Check out the 
link on this subject in the following References section, 
and come back to it from time to time until you get a 
“feel” for what it’s all about. You will probably design 
and write better web pages as a result. 


. When you want to validate one of your web pages, one of 
the things you need to ensure is that it contains a meta 
element like the following: 


<meta charset="utf-8"> 


There are many character sets available for use on the 
web and elsewhere, but as of the time of this writing 
utf-8 was the dominant one in use on the web by a very 
wide margin. UTF is an acronym for Unicode 
Transformation Format, and this particular character 
encoding is so useful because it is capable of 
representing pretty much any character you might want 
to use, in virtually any natural language. We provide a 
link in the References section if you wish to read more 
about it. 
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OVERVIEW AND OBJECTIVES 


In the previous chapter we introduced HTML as 
the markup language for describing the 
structure of a web page. Thus we use HTML 
tags to mark the parts of our pages that are 
headings, paragraphs, list items, and so on. 


Every browser will have its own default way of 
displaying each of these structures, and often 
these defaults are perfectly adequate for our 
purposes. On the other hand, there are also 
many times when we wish to take control of how 
our pages look, and where on those pages our 
information is to be displayed. For example, we 
may want a different font size or text color, or 
we may want two columns of text rather than 
one, and that is where Cascading Style Sheets 
(CSS) come into play. 


In this chapter we will discuss the following: 


- Why CSS came into existence, and the problem they help 
to solve 


The syntax of a CSS style rule 


- The placement of style sheets (or style rules) relative to 
the document (or element) being styled 


- Some typical examples of style rules 


e Some common types of CSS property values and their 
formats 


- Structuring, commenting, and formatting CSS style 
sheets 


e« Using the CSS class and id selectors with the non- 
semantic HTML div and span elements, and also with 


the new HTML5 semantic elements 

- Inheritance of styles and the “cascading” of styles 

« The CSS box model 

e Simple CSS page layout with “floating” divs and floating 
HTML5 semantic elements 

- CSS reset as a “best practice” 


- Some new CSS3 features 


- Styling four different versions of our Nature’s Source 
website with CSS, including one that illustrates 
“responsive design” and one that contains a video 
element 


- Validating our CSS style sheets 


4.1 THE RATIONALE FOR CSS, ANDA 
BRIEF HISTORY 


In the early days of the web there existed 
something of a Wild West mind-set, when 
browser developers were all doing their own 
thing. Before long there began to appear new 
HTML tags like the font tag, which allowed a 
developer to specify the font size and color of 
paragraph text, for example. In other words, 
HTML was suddenly being used to describe 
certain presentational aspects of web pages, 
something that it was never designed to do. To 
make matters worse, because there were no 
standards for this sort of thing, different 
browsers did not always implement their 
rendering of these HTML “enhancements” in 
the same way. 


TABLE 4.1 A very brief summary of the history 
of CSS. The term monolithic refers to a standard 
that was “all or nothing”, with everything 
lumped together. By contrast, CSS3 is 
“modular”, allowing conceptually distinct parts 
to be developed and approved separately. 


Date Version Notes 


1996 CSS 1 


(monolithic) initial specification 


1998 CSSe2. first upgrade to the initial 
(monolithic) standard 


2004 CSS 2.1 


(monolithic) first attempt 


2007 CSS 2.1 second attempt 


(monolithic) 
CSS 2.1 
2011 (monolitate) finally approved 
ongoing, with individual 
current ee modules being separatel 
(modular) ose) y 
approved 


By the mid-1990s it was recognized that this 
was not a good idea, and the font tag, among 
others, was deprecated, though it is still widely 
supported. Meanwhile, CSS were being 
developed— largely based on the work of Bert 
Bos and Hakon Wium Lie—to separate the 
description of how a page should look (its 
“presentation”) from the description of the 
structural content of the page, which is the job 
of HTML. Though they did not “catch on” 
immediately, CSS represented such a powerful, 
versatile, and useful technology that it was 
really just a matter of time. Certainly nowadays 
all web developers recognize CSS as an 
invaluable and indispensable tool that must be 
in every developer’s toolbox. 


We introduce some of the main features of CSS 
in this chapter, but first take a look at TABLE 
4.1 to get a sense of the development history of 
Css: 


2.2 SIMPEE €SS SiYEE RUEES AND 
THEIR SYNTAX 


A CSS style rule is a rule that tells a browser 
how some part of a web page is to be displayed. 
For example, here are two simple style rules: 


body {background-color: yellow; } 
hl {color: blue;} 


These style rules can be used to tell a browser 
that the entire body of a web page is to have a 
background color of yellow, and the text of every 
h1 element on that page is to be displayed in 
blue. 


A collection of style rules is called a style sheet, 
so the two rules above could comprise a very 
simple style sheet for a web document, as 
prepared by a web developer. Everything else in 
this document would be displayed according to 
browser defaults, possibly modified by the user 
adjusting browser settings. 


The syntax of these two style rules is typical of 
any simple style rule. In this case, body and hl 
are selectors. Think of a selector as the name of 
an HTML element tag that has been “selected” 
to have elements of that kind styled in a certain 
way. 


The other part of a rule, the part appearing 
within the braces, consists of one or more 
declarations. In this case, each rule has a single 
declaration. Multiple declarations are separated 
by semicolons (;), and even if there is onlya 
single declaration, placing a semicolon after it is 
permitted and in fact may be regarded as a 


“best practice”. The braces and the 
declaration(s) contained therein are together 
referred to as a declaration block. A declaration 
block determines just how its corresponding 
selector element is to be styled. 


Thus background-color: yellowisa 
declaration, and sois color: blue. A 
declaration contains a property (such as 
background-color or color), followed by the 
value of that property (yellow or blue in this 
case), and separated from it by a colon (:). We 
have also placed a space after the colon. This is 
optional, but it enhances declaration readability. 


The sharp-eyed among you will have noticed, by 
now, an annoying inconsistency in these two 
style rules. Why is it just “color”? Why not “text- 
color”, or, more generally, “foreground-color” ? 
You might well ask, and the answer is simply 
that CSS, like everything else, is not perfect. It 
might have been more helpful, and consistent, if 
the CSS folks had named the color property 
text-color or foreground-color, but they 
didn’t, and there’s nothing we can do about it 
now. 


45 (Ee PLACEMENT OFR*CSS-S TLE 
RULES 


Once you have some style rules, the next 
question is this: How do you arrange to have 
them applied to one (or more) of your web 
pages? You have several options, and each one 
corresponds to a different style sheet “level”, a 
concept we will explore further later on when 
we discuss the “cascading” aspect of CSS. 
Meanwhile, in terms of the actual physical 
location of styles, we have the following options: 


1. The external level, which permits you to place all of your 
styles in a separate file (which will normally have a .css 
extension) and link that file to any and all HTML 
documents to which you wish to have those styles 
applied. This is the recommended option and the one we 
will use. 


2. The document level, which permits you to group all your 
styles, place them within an HTML style element, and 
then place this style element and its contents within the 
head element of your document. These styles will be 
applied only to the document in which they appear, and 
are sometimes called an embedded style sheet. 


3. The inline level, which permits you to apply a given style 
directly to a single HTML element by making the style 
rule the value of the style attribute of that HTML 
element. Do not confuse the style element mentioned in 
the previous item with the style attribute mentioned 
here. 


It’s very important to remember that embedded 
styles (at the document level) apply only to the 
document in which they appear, and a style at 
the inline level applies only to the HTML 
element to which it is attached. These options 
do permit fine-tuning of very specific 
presentational requirements, either for a single 
HTML document or a single HTML element, but 
our preferred first option permits the same 
collection of styles to be applied to as many 
documents as we like, and to whatever elements 
we choose within those documents. Among 
other things, this means that we could 
potentially change some aspect of the 
presentation of our entire website just by 
making one small change in one location (the 
style file). The advantages of this approach for 
site maintenance should be obvious. 


We will explore the second and third options 
above in the exercises, but for now let’s take a 
look at a simple example illustrating our 
preferred approach. 


4.4 A SIMPLE EXAMPLE 


To illustrate the application of CSS style rules 
stored in an external file, we link the file 
Simple.css shown in FIGURE 4.1 to the HTML 
file simple.html shown in FIGURE 4.2. The CSS 
style sheet of Figure 4.1 contains (as its first 
line) a CSS-style comment giving the name of 
the file, followed by the two style rules 
discussed in section 4.3 above. The HTML file 
simple.html of Figure 4.2 is the same one given 
as second.html in Figure 3.3 of the previous 
chapter, except that the head element now 
contains the additional line 


<link rel="stylesheet" type="text/css" href="css/si 


» 


shown as line 7, which serves to connect the file 
of CSS rules to the HTML file where those rules 
are to be applied. Note that this line introduces 
the HTML Link tag (another empty HTML tag 
that does not come in a tag pair), and three of 
its attributes: 


e« rel, which has the value stylesheet to indicate the 
“relationship” to the current file, of the file named in the 
href attribute 


e type, which has the value text/css to indicate that this 
is a “text file containing CSS rules” (as opposed to some 
other kind of style file) (When you “view source” and 
look at the markup of many pages on the Internet, you 
will often see this type attribute and its value, as shown 
here, in one or more Link elements on those pages. It 
used to be required, but in HTML5 the type attribute of 
the Link element is redundant if we are linking to a CSS 
file, so from now on we will omit it.) 





1 /* simple.css for simple.html */ 
2 body { background-color: yellow; | 
3 hl { color: blue; | 


FIGURE 4.1 ch04/css/simple.css 


A very simple CSS style sheet file, containing a CSS 
comment indicating the name of the file, and two style 
rules. 





1 <!DOCTYPE html» 

2 <!-- simple html --> 

3 chtml langs"en"> 

4 <head> 

5 «meta charset="utf-8"> 

6 —ctitlerNature's Source</titles 

1 —— clink rel="stylesheet" type="text/css" href="css/simple.css"»> 
§ — </head> 

9 cbody> 

10 —chloWelcone to the Website of Nature's Source!</hi» 
1 ——cpoThis is our first foray onto the World Wide Web. We are a small 
2 company dedicated to the health of our customers through natural 

} remedies. 

4 bp 

5 — We have a wide range of products that include: </p> 

§ cul 

1 <liobooks, and multimedia documents that help you get healthy and 
8 stay healthy</Ii> 

§ <livherbal medicines«/11> 

20 <livequipment for injury free body toning exercises</li> 

aoc ful 

22 «</body> 

23 </html> 





FIGURE 4.2 ch04/simple. html 


An HTML document file having the same content as 
ch03/second.html from Figure 3.3 of Chapter 3, but 
now linked to simple.css. 


- href, whose value is the name of the file containing the 
style rules for this HTML file (and can also be the full 
path to a file, as in this case, if the style file is not in the 
same directory as the HTML file to which it is linked) 
(Note that our CSS file is in a subdirectory called css, a 
common convention that we will follow.) 


The result of displaying the HTML file shown in 
Figure 4.2, with the styles shown in the CSS file 
of Figure 4.1 applied to it, is shown in FIGURE 


4.3. Our CSS rules for this web page affect only 
the color of two HTML elements, body and hl, 
but already you can probably get a sense of the 
possibilities. Not only the color of the text, and 
the page background color, but many other 
properties such as font size, font family, and 
other text properties, as well as higher-level 
features such as margin widths and page layout, 
may be controlled by CSS styles. 


In this particular HTML file, there was only one 
h1 element, but in the absence of any further 
instructions, every hl element in this document 
would have been displayed in blue text, if there 
had been more. And, of course, the web page 
has only a single body, and its background is 
displayed in yellow. You may find these colors 
not to your taste. The point to be made here, 
however, is this: If you have, in one place, all of 
the style rules for all of the h1 elements on this 
page (and possibly on many other pages, if 
those other pages are also linked to this CSS 
style document), you can change the color of all 
of those hl elements by making one small 
change to the appropriate style rule in the 
linked CSS document. 
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FIGURE 4.3 
graphics/ch04/displaySimpleHtmL. jpg 


A Firefox browser display of ch04/simple.html 
from Figure 4.2, styled by the CSS in 
ch04/css/simple.css from Figure 4.1. 


4.5 SOME BASIC CSS MARKUP: MORE 
ON SELECTORS, DECLARATIONS, 
PROPERTIES, AND PROPERTY VALUES 


In the previous section you saw how a (simple) 
CSS style rule is comprised of a selector, 
followed by a declaration block, and how a 
single declaration is in turn comprised of a 
property and its value, separated by a colon (:). 
In this section we will give a few examples of 
some more complex style rules involving 
multiple selectors and multiple declarations 
(property-value pairs). These typical examples 
will give you a good head start in creating style 
rules to fulfill your own needs, but they do not 


come close to showing you the full range of 
possibilities: 


e hi, h2, h3 {color: blue;} This syntax, containing 
multiple, comma-separated selectors, means that all 
three header elements corresponding to those three 
selectors are to be displayed in blue text. 


- p {color: red; font-size: large;} This syntax, with 
its two property-value pairs separated by a semicolon 
(;), means that both property-value pairs are to be 
applied to elements with the p tag (paragraphs). Clearly, 
a style like this one (large and red) would have the effect 
of catching your customers’ attention and probably 
annoying them beyond the point of doing business with 
you. As you might guess, you can have both multiple 
selectors, as in the preceding example, and multiple 
property-value pairs, as in the current example, within a 
single style rule. 


« body {font-family: Verdana, Arial, sans-serif; } 
This syntax, with a comma-separated list of property 
values for the font-family property, means that the 
browser should search for the Verdana font first, then 
Arial, and then whatever the system provides for a 
generic sans-serif font (that’s a font without the little 
curlicues at the ends of its letters). If all these searches 
fail, the browser will simply use its default font, which 
may or may not be sans-serif. If a font-family name 
contains spaces, the name must be enclosed in quotes, 
as in "Courier New", for example. 


- ul li {font-style: italic;} The first thing to note 
about this syntax is that the list of (two) selectors is not 
comma-separated. This rule says that the text of a list 
element (li), when it appears in an unordered list (ul), 
should be italicized. In this situation li is called a 
descendant selector, or sometimes a contextual selector 
(an older term), because the rule only applies to list 
items that are “descended from” (appear within the 
context of) an unordered list (a ul list with bulleted 
items, say, rather than an ol list with numbered items). 
Thus if a list item appeared within the tags for an 
ordered list (ol), its text would not be italicized in that 
context (at least it wouldn’t be because of this rule). 


The point of these examples is to show you 


« How several HTML elements may be given the same 


style. 


- Howa single style may contain specifications for more 
than one property of an HTML element. 


- How an HTML element may be given a certain style only 
if itis found in a particular context. 


In the Short Exercises section at the end of this 
chapter you will have an opportunity to 
experiment with these style variations. 


However, we have only shown a very limited 
number of properties that HTML elements may 
have, as well as a limited number of their 
corresponding property values. TABLE 4.2 
shows a few more property categories, in 
addition to the ones we’ve seen, along with just 
some of the properties in each category. There 
are many more of each, and no values are given 
for any of the properties in the table. In the next 
section we provide some additional detail on 
how CSS specifies font size, lengths of various 
kinds, and color. See also the References section 
at the end of this chapter for links to further 
information. 


TABLE 4.2 Some CSS property categories and 
some properties from each category. 


eseablae Names of Some Properties in Each 
Pp Ba Category 
Categories 
hackarnsuna background-color, background - 
g image, background-position 
fant font-size, font-style, font- 
weight, font-family 
ioxt text-align, text-decoration, 
color 
border-width, border-style, 
pode border-color 
margin margin-left, margin- right 


padding padding-top, padding-bottom 


4.6 SOME COMMON TYPES OF CSS 
PROPERTY VALUES AND THEIR FORMATS 


One of the best ways to learn CSS is to study 
some CSS style rules and try to reconcile their 
content with the display of whatever HTML 
document employs those rules. However, when 
you begin to do this there is great potential for 
confusion, since the values of many CSS 
properties can be written in so many different 
ways. Thus if you look at CSS rules written by 
different authors it is quite likely you will notice 
inconsistencies that will raise some unsettling 
questions in your mind until you are able to 
recognize the equivalence of the various 
formats. 


For example, if you look at TABLE 4.3 you will 
see how much variety is possible just with units 
of measurement (for a property like font-size) 
or color (for a property like background-color, 
or color itself). And again, this is just part of 
the story. For links to more information, see the 
References section at the end of this chapter. 


4.6.1 Specifying Measurement Property Values 


The information shown in Table 4.3 requires 
some comment. The first line of information in 
this table shows that a number of common units 
like inches (in), centimeters (cm), and 
millimeters (mm) can be used to specify a 
measurement property like font-size. The 
point (pt) and pica (pc) units have been more 
commonly used by typesetters over the years, 
but find less use on the web. These units allow 
the user to choose “absolute” sizes, in contrast 
to the “relative” units of the next line in the 
table (px, em, and ex). Relative units are 


generally preferred to absolute units on the web 
because they “scale” up and down in size when 

the user adjusts the size of the browser window 
in a way that absolute units do not. 


TABLE 4.3 Different formats for two kinds of 
CSS property values. 


Property Value 
Category 


measurement 
(absolute units) 


measurement 
(relative units) 


measurement 
(absolute 
keywords) 


measurement 
(relative 
keywords) 


color (hex) 
color (hex short) 


color (rgb 
absolute) 


color (rgb 
relative) 


color (keywords) 


Representations for Values in 
That Category 


in, cm, mm, pt (point) (72pt = 
lin), pc (pica) (Ipc = 12pt) 


px (pixel), em (width of M), ex 
(height of x), % (percentage) 


xx-small, x-small, small, 
medium, large, x-large, xx- 
large 


larger, smaller 


#OO00FF, #008000, #708090 
#00F, N/A, N/A 


rgb(0,0,255), rgb(0,128,0), 
rgb(70,80,90) 


rgb(0%,0%,100%), 
rgb(0%,50%, 0%), 
rgb(27%,31%, 35%) 


blue, green, slategrey 


The first of the relative units is pixel (px), whose 
size depends on screen resolution. The size of 
the other units is relative to the current font 
size. An em is the width of a capital M in the 
current font, an ex is the height of a lowercase x 
in the current font, and you may also specify a 
percentage of the current font-size value. 


Sizes may also be specified using keywords (xx- 
large, x-large, and so on). These keywords 
provide “absolute” measurements only in the 
sense that you can (usually) expect that xx- 
large will be the same size as the font-size of 
the HTML h1 element, x- Large the same as that 
used for the HTML h2 element, and so on, with 
xx-small “something smaller than h6”, since 
there is no HTML h7 element. The “relative 
keywords” smaller and larger can also be used 
to specify a size smaller or larger than the 
current font size. A factor of 1.2 is generally 
used when scaling font sizes up or down. For 
example, the size of h2 text (x-large) is 1.2 
times the size of h3 text (Large), and so on. 


Any of the following values may be regarded, 
most of the time, as representing the default 
font size in a browser: 12pt, 16px, lem, 100%, 
medium. That fact alone should be enough to 
convince you to be wary of, and pay careful 
attention to, all the different variations of CSS 
property values that you will encounter. 


4.6.2 Specifying Color Property Values 


The remaining lines of Table 4.2 show the many 
ways you can specify colors on your web page. 
One common scheme is to use a “hex value” of 
six hexadecimal digits, preceded by a hash 
symbol (#),2 you can choose any one of 
16,777,216 colors. The 16 hexadecimal digits of 
the base-16 number system are 0 to 9 and A to 
F (or lowercase a to f). Your monitor may not be 
able to display all of these colors accurately, so 
you may be better off going with a color scheme 
that uses some of the more “standard” colors. 


Note that if each group of two digits ina 
hexadecimal value contains two of the same 


digit, the value may be written in a shorthand 
form containing each digit once only. For 
example, #22AA99 may be written as #2A9. 


All colors are composed of various amounts of 
the three “primary” colors: red, green, and blue. 
In a six-digit hexadecimal value for color, the 
first two digits represent the amount of red, the 
next two the amount of green, and the last two 
the amount of blue. Thus any one of these colors 
can have a “hex value” in the range 00 to FF 
This corresponds to the range 0 to 255 using 
decimal notation, or 0% to 100% if percentages 
are employed, either of which may be used if 
the user decides to go with the “rgb format” 
shown in the table. 


Keywords like blue and green can also be used 
for common colors, as well as some less common 
ones like slategrey, but even here you need to 
be careful. For example, the color blue might be 
what you actually want when you choose that 
color, since it has the hex value #0000FF (the full 
amount of blue, and no red or green). But if you 
choose the keyword green for your color, you 
will get the color with hex value #008000, and 
not (as you might have expected) the color with 
hex value #00FFO0O. To get the latter color you 
must choose the keyword lime, but surely this is 
one of those things that is true only “for 
historical reasons”. 


Since CSS is case-insensitive, at least in this 
context, you can also write keyword colors blue 
and slategrey as Blue and SlateGrey. Using 
capital letters in this way enhances readability 
for multi-word names. You should decide which 
convention you wish to follow and stick with it. 
In other words, do not “mix and match”. For 


reasons that we will discuss later, and just as a 

good general practice, it is always a good idea, 

and sometimes a critical requirement, for you to 
be completely consistent with the capitalization 
of names you use on your web pages. 


The universal browser default color for text is 
black (#000), which contains no amount of 
either red, green, or blue, with a default 
background color of white (#FFF), which 
contains the full amount of all three primary 
colors. 


Color Groupings 


There are several “color groupings” you should 
be aware of as well. We will discuss this aspect 
of color very briefly here, explore the matter 
further in the exercises, and give you leads to 
further information in the end-of-chapter 
References. 


The first and smallest of these color groupings 
consists of the 16 standard CSS colors. They all 
have keyword names, and here they are: aqua, 
blue, black, fuchsia, gray, green, lime, 
maroon, navy, olive, purple, red, silver, teal, 
white, yellow. You can expect to see each of 
them displayed properly in all browsers on all 
color monitors, regardless of age or computing 
platform being used. 


The next group consists of the 216 colors in the 
so-called web palette of web-safe colors, also 
called the web-safe palette.° These colors are 
web-safe in the sense that they will probably 
display consistently across any platform capable 
of displaying up to 256 colors. Any color in the 
web-safe palette must have a hex value 
composed by choosing three values, with 


repetition allowed, from the following: 00, 33, 
66, 99, CC, and FF. For example, #3366CC (or 
#36C) and #99FF0O (or #9FO) are web-safe colors. 
This was an important concept in the early days 
of the web, when color monitors were much less 
capable than they are now, but it can still serve 
as a useful guideline. 


Another group of colors consists of all those 
colors that have recognized names, like the 
standard names blue and yellow that we have 
seen already, but many others we have not seen 
as well. Although many browsers recognize well 
over a hundred of these additional color names 
nowadays, there is still not as much conformity 
as we might like from one browser to another, 
so using a hex or rgb value for your desired 
color is usually a “safer” choice, and the one 
recommended. This is something that is likely to 
improve, stabilize, and perhaps even become a 
part of the CSS standard as time goes on. 


4.6.3 The Important Takeaway from This Section 


The thing to take away from this section is the 
desirability of choosing some conventions of 
your own to follow when you need to make use 
of a unit of measurement or a color or some 
other property whose values may be expressed 
in more than one way. Just as your web pages 
themselves should always have a consistent 
“look and feel”, so should your behind-the- 
scenes HTML and CSS markup. You can achieve 
this by always using the same type of 
representation for a given kind of data. At the 
same time, become familiar enough with the 
alternate representations to be able to read the 
source code of web pages written by other 
developers when you want to do so. 


A 1eCSS Sirle seer sunvueciMrRe, 
COMMENTS, AND FORMATTING 


Because a CSS style sheet file is just a textfile 
having (normally) a .css extension, it can be 
created with any text editor. Good practice once 
again dictates that the file should have a 
comment containing at least the name of the 
file, and a brief description of the file’s contents 
if required. 


You should also give some thought to the 
organization of the rules within a style file. One 
way that lets you find the style of a particular 
element quickly is simply to order the HTML 
element selectors alphabetically, but this may 
only be practical for a short and simple CSS 
style sheet. Once you have a header, footer, and 
content sections in your HTML document, you 
will likely want to group your CSS styles 
according to these and perhaps other divisions. 
A preceding comment describing each grouping 
is always a good idea. 





1 /* mystyles.css for mystyles, html 
2 A few styles to illustrate the structure and formatting of a 
3 (8S style file 
4 +/ 
5 
6 /* Styles that apply to every element in the body, unless overridden +/ 
1 body { 
§ font-family: Verdana, Arial, Helvetica, sans-serif; 
9 font-size: large; 
10 color: #000; 
11 background-color: #FF0; /* yellow +/ 
im | 
13 
14 hi { color: #00F; } /* Overrides body font color style above */ 
15 
16 /* Styles any list item in an unordered list */ 
7 wli{ 
18 font-size: medium; /* Overrides body text font size above +/ 





19 font-style: italic; /* Adds italic style to text of list items */ 
20 | 


FIGURE 4.4 ch04/css/mystyles.css 


A CSS style sheet illustrating CSS comments and 
style rule formatting. 


FIGURE 4.4 shows the contents of the file 
mystyles.css. First of all, the file again shows a 
CSS comment that begins with a forward slash 
and asterisk as the opening delimiter (/*), and 
ends with an asterisk and forward slash as the 
closing delimiter (*/), as you have already seen 
in an earlier example. This kind of comment can 
be used for either single-line comments, multi- 
line comments, or end-of-line comments, all of 
which are illustrated in this file. The style of 
comment used by CSS goes all the way back to 
the C programming language, and is also used 
in programming languages of more recent 
vintage, including C++, Java, and JavaScript. 





We find it convenient to format our CSS style 
files as shown in this example, though you will 
certainly see other formatting used if you look at 
other such files. Note that if there is a single 
declaration, we put everything on one line. 
Otherwise, we place each declaration on a line 
of its own, indented two spaces. In virtually 
every other context, we, who are big fans of 
readability, are inclined to use vertical 
alignment of braces as part of our formatting 
style. However, we find that with CSS, largely 
because there is no nesting of brace-enclosed 
blocks, the style illustrated here conserves some 
vertical space and is actually quite readable, as 
long as each rule is separated from the next by 
a blank line. 


We apply the styles in this style file (or “style 
sheet”) to an HTML file called mystyles.html. 
We do not show this file because its contents are 
exactly the same as those of the file 
Simple.html of Figure 4.2, except that 
mystyles.html is, of course, now linked to the 
new CSS style file mystyles.css. The resulting 
display is shown in FIGURE 4.5. 
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FIGURE 4.5 
graphics/ch04/displayMystylesHtmlL. jpg 


A Firefox browser display of 
ch04/mystyles.html, styled by the CSS in 
ch04/css/mystyles.css from Figure 4.4. The 
markup in ch04/mystyles.html is exactly the 
same as that in ch04/simple.html from Figure 
4,2, except for the link to a different CSS style 
file. 


The style of the body tag for the web page 
shown in Figure 4.5 requires a background 
color of yellow, with black text in a large 
Verdana font, if available, unless some other 
style “overrides” these properties (lines 7-12 of 
Figure 4.4). The first override takes place with 
the style of an hl element, which sets those 


elements to be displayed in blue (line 14 of 
Figure 4.4). The hl element also has a much 
larger font than the regular text, since this is 
part of the hl element’s (default, browser- 
determined) specification, which we have not 
altered. Finally, an italic style is added to any 
elements that appear in an unordered list, and 
in addition, those same list elements have a font 
of size medium, which is just the default size, 
and which overrides the size Large we specified 
earlier, and is used for the paragraph before the 
list (lines 17-20 of Figure 4.4). 


See section 4.9 for more on how this 
“overriding” is handled in CSS by inheritance 
and the cascade. 


4.8 THE HTML CLASS AND ID 
ATTRIBUTES AND THE NON-SEMANTIC 
HTML DIV AND SPAN ELEMENTS 


Whenever we have defined a CSS style, up to 
this point, that style was applied to one or more 
HTML elements on a web page because we 
attached the style directly to one or more HTML 
tags in the style rule definition. In the context of 
CSS, each such HTML element became a CSS 
selector, and the given CSS style would apply to 
each instance of the HTML element found in the 
styled document. 


As we continue to develop our website, we will 
also find it convenient to do one or more of the 
following, which we cannot do with the kinds of 
style rules we have seen so far: 


- Apply a given style to some, but not to all, of the HTML 
elements of a particular type in a web page (to some of 
the paragraphs, but not to all of them, for example) 


- Apply a given style to one or more HTML elements of 
different types at different places in a web page, while at 


the same time defining the style in only one place (giving 
this paragraph and that paragraph and those list items 
the same style, for example, and using just one style 
definition to do it) 


- Apply a given style or set of styles to an entire section of 
a web page (to a contiguous sequence of paragraphs, 
lists, and other elements, for example, but not to the 
whole page) 


- Apply a given style to some part of a page that is nota 
complete HTML element or group of elements (a single 
word or phrase within a paragraph, for example) 


There are various ways we may accomplish some 
of these tasks, but the simplest approach to all 
of them involves the use of one or both of the 
two HTML attributes class and id, and the two 
HTML elements div and span that we 
mentioned in the previous chapter as examples 
of non-semantic elements. 


4.8.1 The HTML class and id Attributes (CSS 
class and id Selectors) 


Let’s begin by stating two important facts: 


1. Virtually every HTML element may be given a class 
attribute, or an id attribute, or both. 


2. Just as any HTML element can become a CSS selector, 
so can either the class attribute or the id attribute, so 
we often refer to the CSS class selector or the CSS id 
selector. 


Because of these two facts, we are able to use, 
in addition to element selectors, the class and 
id attribute selectors to help us style our web 
pages in the way that we shall now describe. 


We first discuss the CSS class selector, with the 
help of the following example: 


.BoldItalic { 
font-weight: bold; 


font-style: italic; 
} 


Here we have what we refer to as a CSS class 
selector definition, or just a class definition for 
short. We have chosen the name for our class to 
be BoldItalic, and we follow the name with the 
style declarations enclosed within braces, just 
as we would do for an element selector. Note, 
however, the period immediately preceding the 
class name. It is this period that identifies 
BoldItalic as the name of a class whose 
definition is contained within the following 
braces. The styles in the definition follow the 
declaration syntax with which we are already 
familiar. 


Thus a CSS class definition is really just a 
mechanism for giving a name to a group of style 
declarations. The user-chosen name BoldItalic 
should, of course, be descriptive of the style(s) 
involved in a useful way. Certainly the name 
BoldItalic is very descriptive, but there is 
another very good reason why this is not a good 
name. Try to think of what this reason might be, 
and we will ask you for the answer in our end- 
of-chapter Quick Questions section. 


Note how we capitalize our CSS class names, 
which is not required, but can serve to enhance 
readability and help distinguish class names 
from other entities in your file. This particular 
kind of CSS class definition is often called a 
“generic” class, since it can be applied to any 
HTML element, as you will see. 


On the other hand, if we knew that we only 
wanted to apply the styles in the class called 
Standout to certain paragraph elements, we 


could make this clear, and restrict the use of the 
class to paragraph elements, by defining the 
class like this: 


p.Standout { 
color: #FFO000; /* red */ 
background-color: #D3D3D3; /* lightgrey */ 
} 


The next question is: Once we have defined a 
class, how do we use it to achieve the styling it 
was designed to accomplish? In the case of 
p.Standout we would do this: 


<p class="Standout"> 
This paragraph will really stand out on your page . 
</p> 


Note how we use the class attribute of the 
HTML p tag and give it a value of Standout to 
indicate that this particular paragraph is to be 
displayed using the Standout style, and we 
could do this for however many paragraphs we 
wished to display in this way." Other 
paragraphs, which have no class attribute, or 
whose class attributes do not have this value, 
are unaffected by the styles of the Standout 
class. 


On the other hand, if we want to display a 
paragraph using our BoldItalic class, we 
simply do this: 


<p class="BoldItalic"> 
This paragraph will appear in bold italic ... 
</p> 


The usage syntax here is exactly the same as it 
was when we invoked the p.Standout class. But 
here’s the difference. If we have a list element 
that we want to display using BoldItalic, we 
can do it in a precisely analogous way: 


<li class="BoldItalic"> 
This list item will appear in bold italic ... 
</li> 


This is okay, since the BoldItalic class is 
“generic” and hence can be used with any 
HTML element tag that has a class attribute 
(virtually all of them do). However, we cannot 
use the Standout class here with the list 
element because it has been restricted to 
paragraph elements by its definition (recall that 
we defined it as p.Standout). 


We could also use both classes for a paragraph, 
in which case the syntax is this: 


<p class="BoldItalic Standout"> 
This paragraph will be styled by both CSS classes . 
</p> 


The id selector is very much like the class 
selector, with respect to the way it is defined 
and used, but there are two major differences: 


1. An id selector with a given value must be unique within 
a web document, unlike a class selector with a given 
value, which can appear many times in the same 
document. 


2. The definition of an id selector is marked by an initial 
hash symbol (#), rather than the initial period (.) used in 
the definition of a class selector. 


The uniqueness requirement allows an element 
with a particular id value to be distinguished 
from all other elements on the page. This will be 
very useful when we wish to access an element 
from within a JavaScript script, as we will do in 
later chapters. In our current context, it can be 
useful simply to identify uniquely a particular 
part of a web page document for styling. 


There is no need to discuss the id selector 
further here, because of its similarity to the 
class selector. However, note that you will see it 
employed when we use CSS to style our skeleton 
website for Nature’s Source, and you will note 
as well that we use the same camel notation” for 
capitalizing id selector names that we use for 
class selectors, except that we begin witha 
lowercase letter. 


4.8.2 The HTML div and span Elements 


Next, we introduce the HTML div and span 
elements. Neither of these elements has any 
default layout of its own. However, since the 
span element is an inline-level element, we can 
use a Span tag pair to enclose an “inline” 
portion of some element on our web page (a 
word or phrase in a paragraph, for example). 
Analogously, because the div element is a block- 
level element, we can use a div tag pair to 
enclose some “block-level” portion of our web 
page (several contiguous paragraph elements, 
for example). 


Since both the span tag and the div tag may be 
given a class attribute, we can apply any 
generic class or id selector to a span or div 
element with the same usage syntax we have 
seen above. For example, if there is a section of 
the web page in which we wish the text to be 


displayed using a bold, italic style, we could 
enclose that part of the web page like this: 


<div class="BoldItalic"> 
The part of the web page to have the BoldItalic sty 
</div> 


» 


Or, if we want a single word within an otherwise 
“normal” paragraph to have the Bold Italic 
style, we could do this: 


<p> 
Your users might think you a <span class="BoldItali 
if you did a great deal of this, but it really is q 
</p> 


» 


Of course, for this particular style you could also 
achieve the same effect just by using (properly 
nested) HTML tags, as in <strong> 
<em>nutcase</em></strong>, but the CSS 
approach is much preferred, if only for the ease 
with which it allows you to change the style: 
Make one change to the style itself, and see the 
effect of that change everywhere the style is 
used! 


4.8.3 Using Our Class Definitions 


Let’s put at least some of this to work. To 
illustrate our class definitions in action, we add 
them to the file mystyles.css from Figure 4.4 
and call the new file myclasses.css, which is 
shown in FIGURE 4.6. Note that we have also 
added a new style, BLlackOnWhiteSerif, which 
will provide us with a black serif font on a white 
background. 


The HTML file to which we apply the styles in 
myclasses.css is myclasses.html, which is 
shown in FIGURE 4.7. This file contains 
essentially the same content as the file 
Simple.html from Figure 4.2 and 
mystyles.html, which was not shown in the text 
because it was the same as simple.html, except 
for the link. This version is sufficiently different 
that we show it again, so that you can see how 
the markup in the HTML file accesses the CSS 
classes from the style file. The resulting display 
can be seen in FIGURE 4.8. 


If we examine the HTML markup in Figure 4.7, 
we see that everything in the body of the page 
except the hl heading is now enclosed in a div 
element, and that div element has the 
BlackOnWhiteSerif generic class style applied 
LOE: 





i — o.oo 


/* myclasses.css for myclasses.html */ 


/* Styles that apply to every element in the body, unless overridden */ 
body { 

font-family; Verdana, Arial, Helvetica, sans-serif; 

font-size: large; 

color: #000; 

background-color: #FF0; /* yellow */ 


hl { color: #00F; | /* Overrides body font color style above */ 


/* Styles any list item in an unordered list */ 

ul li { 
font-size: medium; /* Overrides body font size above */ 
font-style: italic; /# Adds italic style to text of list items */ 


/+ A "generic" class whose styles can be applied to any element */ 
Boldttalic { 

font-weight: bold; 

font-style: italic; 


/+ A "generic" class whose styles can be applied to any element */ 
.BlackOnithiteSerif { 
padding: 30px; /* on all four sides of any element with this style */ 
font-family: Georgia, "Times New Roman", Times, serif; 
color: #000; 
background-color: #FFF; 


/* A class that can only be applied to paragraph elements */ 

p.Standout { 
padding: 15px; /* on all four sides of any paragraph with this style */ 
color: #700; /* red */ 
background-color: #D3D3D3; /* lightgrey */ 


FIGURE 4.6 ch04/css/myclasses.css 





A CSS style file containing the same styles as 
ch04/css/mystyles.css of Figure 4.4, plus two 
generic classes and one class that applies only 
to paragraphs. 





<!DOCTYPE html> 
<!-- myclasses.html --> 
<html lang="en"> 
chead> 
<meta charset="utf-8"> 
<titlesNature's Source</title> 
<link rel="stylesheet" href="css/myclasses.css"> 
</head> 
<body> 
10 chloWelcome to the Website of Nature's Source!</hl> 
ll <div class="BlackOnWhiteSerif"> 


o.oo ee oo 


12 <poThis 1s our first foray onto the World Wide Web, We are a small 
13 company dedicated to the health of our customers through natural 

14 remedies. </p> 

15 <p Class="Standout">We have a wide range of products that include: </p> 
16 <ul> 

M <liobooks, and multimedia documents that help you get healthy and 
18 stay healthy</11> 

19 <li class="BoldItalic">herbal medicines</li> 

20 <livequipment for injury free body toning exercises</li> 

21 </ul> 

22 </div> 

23 </body> 

24 </html> 

25 


FIGURE 4.7 ch04/myclasses. html 


Another HTML document having the same 
content as ch04/simple.html from Figure 4.2, 
but now styled by the CSS in 
ch04/css/myclasses.css, which also requires 
adding CSS classes to the HTML markup. 


To see how all of this comes together, and 
before continuing our discussion of this 


example, we need to say something about how a 
browser actually decides what style(s) to apply 
to a particular HTML element as a web page is 
rendered on the screen, which we do in the 
following section. 


4.9 INHERITANCE AND THE CASCADE 


We are well into a chapter on CSS, but so far we 
have barely mentioned anything about the 
“Cascading” part of the title, so you may be 
starting to wonder why. The simple answer is 
that much of the time it is not something you 
need to worry too much about, since it often 
“takes care of itself”. In fact, that is the general 
idea—it should take care of itself. This may well 
be all you ever need to know about such 
matters, but we also mention briefly in passing 
some of the details you may need to pursue if 
you have a mysterious problem of some kind and 
you need to track down its source, or you simply 
want to go beyond the basics. 


As with many web technologies, the basic 
principles are quite straightforward, but the 
details can be quite complex. In this section we 
will just provide a brief overview of inheritance 
and the cascade, which control in a crucial and 
(normally) unobtrusive way how things are 
displayed on our web pages. If you have some 
prior experience with programming (which may 
be useful for what comes later in this text, but 
should not be necessary), you will be familiar 
with the notion of operator precedence. This is 
what determines the order of operations in an 
arithmetic expression like 2 + 3 * 5 (the 
multiplication happens first, even though it 
appears second). Analogous ideas apply in the 
determination of how CSS styles are applied 


during the rendering and display of a web page 
by a browser. Simply put, some styles “take 
precedence” over others, and we need to know 
at least a little bit about how this happens. 
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FIGURE 4.8 
graphics/ch04/displayMyclassesHtml. jpg 


A Firefox browser display of 
ch04/myclasses.html from Figure 4.7, styled by 
the CSS in ch04/css/mystyles.css from Figure 
4.6. 


First of all, when you do not explicitly say how 
you, want something on one of your web pages 
to be displayed, each browser has a set of 
defaults that it will use for that item. Not all 
browsers may share the same set of defaults, so 
this is one cause for the differences you see 
when looking at the same web page using 
different browsers. However, it is unlikely you 
would ever be making use of all the browser 
defaults, and you need to know something about 
what actually happens when your web page is 
displayed, so that you can use CSS styles to 
modify the process to your advantage if and 
when you choose to do so. 


4.9.1 Inheritance 


Let’s discuss the concept of inheritance first. To 
help you understand inheritance, first recall that 
a typical web page contains many instances of 
nested elements, that is, elements inside one 
another. For example, the body will often 
contain several paragraphs (p elements) nested 
inside it. Any one of those paragraphs might 
contain a span element within it, and so on. This 
nesting structure creates a “parent-child 
relationship” in which we might describe the 
body as the “parent” and each paragraph as a 
“child” of that parent, for example. This parent- 
child relationship will be discussed further 
when we talk about the DOM (Document Object 
Model) in the context of the JavaScript language 
in later chapters. 


With this terminology, we can now describe 
inheritance by saying that many (but not all) 
properties of an element are “inherited” by 
default from the parent element. Another way of 
saying this is that if a parent has the property, 
and that property is one that is inherited, its 


children automatically have that property as 
well. Such properties include font-family, 
font-size, and color. 


On the other hand, it would not be appropriate 
for some properties to be inherited, so they are 
not. The non-inherited properties include, for 
example, padding (the amount of space 
surrounding the content of an element, which 
we will say more about later in this chapter 
when we discuss the CSS “box model”). 


Thus for example, if we specify that the body of 
a page is to have text in a font size of 20 pixels, 
so will all other elements that appear on that 
page, because font-size is an inherited 
property. Of course, such inherited properties 
can be “overridden” by other styles, according 
to the rules of the “cascade”, and this is what 
we need to discuss next. 


4.9.2 The “Cascade” and Resolution of Style 
Conflicts 

You can easily imagine how a conflict might 
arise among styles. To take an extreme example, 
suppose for a given web page you gave a Style 
rule in an external CSS style file that said all 
paragraph text should be blue. Then, ina 
document-level style sheet you gave another 
style rule that said all paragraph text should be 
green. Furthermore, for the third paragraph on 
the page, you specified in a style attribute for 
that p element that its text should be yellow. 


This situation represents a “cascading” of styles 
(three of them, in this case), all applying 
(potentially, at least) to that third paragraph. 
What color text do you suppose that third 
paragraph would actually have? 


Well, you could argue that what happens makes 
intuitive sense, and that’s what we meant when 
we Said earlier that most of the time you don’t 
need to concern yourself with “the cascade” and 
how such conflicts are resolved. 


The general rule is that the “most specific” style 
applies. The full set of rules used to determine 
the specificity® of an element and how the 
cascade will unfold in any given scenario is 
actually quite complicated, but in this case it 
simply means that the third paragraph will have 
yellow text because the attribute style is the 
“most specific” style that applies to this 
particular paragraph. In the absence of any 
other relevant styles, other paragraphs on this 
web page would have blue or green text 
depending on which came first in the head 
element of the document, the style element 
containing the embedded rule that says the text 
should be green or the link to the external 
document, which contains the rule saying the 
text should be blue. 


The operative rule here is that, all other things 
being equal, whichever style rule is the last one 
seen by the browser is the one that is applied. 
Thus in our example, if the link follows the 
style element, the text will be blue, otherwise 
it will be green. 


Because of this operative rule, you should follow 
these three steps when preparing styles for your 
website: 


1. Begin by putting all your styles in an external style 
sheet, and linking that file to each of your pages. With 
luck you will be able to keep all your styles there, and if 
you can do this (which should be your initial design goal, 
at least) that’s the end of the process. 


2. If the styles in a particular document are modifications of 
the styles in the general document, you may wish to 
place the modifying styles ina style element in the 
head element of that document. If you do this, make sure 
that the style element comes after the Link element 
that references the external style sheet, since both will 
appear in the same document head element. 


3. As a last resort, if the style of a particular element needs 
to be tweaked, place the style in the value of the style 
attribute for the element itself. Try to avoid doing this if 
at all possible, since the practice is currently strongly 
discouraged, and may eventually be deprecated. 


4.9.3 Applying the Theory to Our Example 


Now let’s go back to our example and explain 
why you see what you see in Figure 4.8. If you 
study the HTML markup (Figure 4.7) and its 
CSS styles (Figure 4.6), you will see that the 
body is given a background color of yellow and 
you can see this behind the h1 welcome header 
at the top and at the sides and bottom of the 
display window. 


Everything in the body element except for the h1 
element is enclosed within a div element, to 
which the class BlLlackOnWhiteSerif has been 
applied. The white background defined in this 
class gives a white background to the div 
element. Otherwise, the div element would have 
the default value of transparent for its 
background-color property and the yellow 
background of the body element would then 
“show through”. The second paragraph within 
the div has the Lightgrey background for that 
paragraph mandated by its Standout class. 


As for the fonts and font colors, note first of all 
that a large, black Verdana font is specified as 
the font for the body element, but this font 
never actually shows up as specified because: 


e The hl header text is blue (according to our styling of 
that element) and much larger (according to the browser 
default font size for h1, which we have not altered). Note 
as well that, in terms of specificity, an h1 within a body 
element is “more specific” than a body element alone. 


- The two paragraphs (p elements) in the body element are 
both within the div element that is styled by the class 
selector named BlackOnWhiteSerif, so they both have 
the Georgia serif font, again because a p element within 
a body element is more specific than a body element 
alone. Moreover, the second paragraph has the 
Standout style applied to it, which is still more specific 
(to that paragraph), so it has the red text and light grey 
background of the Standout class, in addition to the 
Georgia serif font. 


- In the unordered list within the div element, the text is 
also italic, because all unordered list items have been 
styled italic, and the font size is medium (in effect, set 
back to the browser default). The middle list element 
is given the specific style BoldItalic, which of course 
renders its text bold, but the italic part of that style is 
redundant, since the overall style of the list is already 
italic. 


Note that both the BlackOnWhiteSerif class and 
the p.Standout class also have a padding 
property. The amount of “padding” applied to an 
element is the amount of space surrounding the 
content of that element. For example, if a 
normal paragraph has some padding applied to 
it, there will be extra space around all four sides 
of the text in that paragraph. We will discuss 
more about padding (and margins) later, in the 
context of the CSS “box model”. 


The cumulative effect of all these styles results 
in the rather garish page you see in Figure 4.8. 
The colors and the spacing are not particularly 
pleasing, and of course you would probably not 
want a page to look like this. Nevertheless, from 
the striking color contrasts and other features of 
this example you should be able to get a feel for 
how styles can be used to alter the presentation 
of your web pages and how potential conflicts 


among styles are resolved, at least in simple 
cases. 


4.10 VALIDATING OUR CSS STYLE 
SHEERS 


In the previous chapter we discussed what is 
meant for an HTML file to be valid. For the same 
reasons we want our HTML files to be valid (so 
they may be displayed correctly and consistently, 
we hope, by all browsers), we also want each of 
our HTML pages to use a valid CSS style sheet. 
The first requirement, then, is that we must 
follow all the CSS syntax rules when composing 
styles for our style sheets. Thus once again, a 
web developer needs to have at least some 
familiarity with what these rules are, and be 
able to follow them. For the most part this 
simply means following the syntax style for CSS 
style rules as we have discussed and illustrated 
them. 


Also, as for HTML pages, we can employ a CSS 
validator to check the validity of our CSS style 
sheets. Here is a link to the CSS validator on the 
WSC site: 


http://jigsaw.w3.org/css-validator/ 


To use the validator, first browse to this site, 
enter the URL of the CSS file you wish to 
validate, click on More Options and make sure 
the Profile: box shows the version of CSS against 
which you wish to validate your style sheet. 
Probably the best choice is CSS3, even if you are 
not actually using any new CSS3 features at the 
moment, since valid older CSS will still validate 
as CSS3 without difficulty. We usually refer to 


this sort of behavior as backward compatibility. 
Finally, click on the Check button to activate the 
validation. 


For example, FIGURE 4.9 shows a partial view 
of the validator page just as it is about to 
validate myclasses.css, and FIGURE 4.10 
shows the top part of the resulting browser 
display after the CSS file has been successfully 
validated as CSS3. 


When validating a CSS style sheet, you actually 
have a choice: you can enter the URL of the CSS 
style sheet itself into the validator, or you can 
enter the URL of an HTML document that uses 
the style sheet you wish to evaluate. The latter 
choice will evaluate all the styles used by the 
HTML document, which may not be what you 
want if you are using more than a single style 
sheet source. 
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FIGURE 4.9 
graphics/ch04/displayMyclassesCssToValidat 
e.jpg 


A Firefox browser display of the W3C CSS 
validator page just before clicking the Check 
button to validate the myclasses.css style 
sheet. 
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FIGURE 4.10 
graphics/ch04/displayMyclassesCssValidated 
- Jpg 


A Firefox browser display of the W3C CSS 
validator page showing a successful validation 
of the myclasses.css style sheet. 


If you look back at Figure 3.8 in Chapter 3 
where we illustrated the Web Developer add-on 
for Firefox, you will note that the first option in 
the dropdown men shown is actually a link you 
can Click to validate the CSS being used to style 
the page you are viewing. This, or something 
equivalent if you’re using another browser, is by 
far the most convenient and efficient way to 


validate your CSS on an ongoing basis. Once 
again, you will have to use the Options menu in 
Web Developer to set the keyboard shortcut for 
this action and also to set the CSS version 
against which you wish to validate. Recall that 
we had to perform analogous actions for HTML 
validation via a keyboard shortcut, although in 
that case it was the DOCTYPE declaration that 
told the validator we were using HTML5S. There 
is no similar mechanism to indicate directly in 
our style sheet that we want to validate as CSS3. 


4.11 THE CSS BOX MODEL AND SIMPLE 
CSS PAGE LAYOUT 


We are working our way toward the point where 
we can cut to the chase and use CSS to style the 
website we have set up for our Nature’s Source 
business. But before we do that we need to 
discuss the following additional concepts: the 
CSS box model, CSS float positioning for simple 
page layout, and CSS reset. It should help your 
understanding of these ideas to see each of 
them in isolation before encountering them in 
practice in the context of our sample website. 


4.11.1 The CSS Box Model: A Conceptual View 


The CSS box model is important because it 
underlies everything you see on a web page. 
Every element, whether it’s an inline element, 
or a block element, or considered as something 
else within the new HTML5 content model, is 
treated as a “box”, which has a content area at 
its center. This content area may (or may not) be 
surrounded by some “padding”, which is often 
just whitespace around the content. This 
padding, in turn, may (or may not) be enclosed 
by a “border”, and finally, the whole thing may 
(or may not) be surrounded by a “margin”, 


which again is often just whitespace. These are 
often properties that you don’t need to worry 
about because for many elements they may be 
absent altogether, or a browser may have 
default values for some of them if you do not 
specify them yourself. This can also be a source 
of the differences you see in displays of the 
same page in different browsers, since once 
again not all browsers will be using the same 
default values for these properties. 


To make matters even more complicated, all 
three of these content-enclosing entities— 
padding, border, and margin—may appear on all 
four sides of the content box, or on just some of 
the sides. For a high-level, conceptual view of 
the CSS box model see FIGURE 4.11. 
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FIGURE 4.11 graphics/ch04/BoxModel . jpg 


A conceptual view of the four key parts of the 
CSS box model “from the inside out”: content, 
padding, border, and margin. 


4.11.2 The CSS Box Model: A Detailed Example 


Next, take a look at FIGURE 4.12, for which the 
corresponding HTML is given in FIGURE 4.13 
and the CSS is shown in FIGURE 4.14. This is 
once again a web page designed not to please 
the eye, but to illustrate some key points about 


the CSS box model. Begin by reading the text in 
Figure 4.12, which explains what you are seeing 
and encapsulates the essential features of the 
box model. Although you may be able to read it 
here in the text, we recommend that you display 
it in your browser of choice and read it there. It 
should look the same in any current browser. 
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puter box, a middle box, and an inner box. All boxes are created by div elements, The 
hnner box is nested within the muddle box, and the middle box, in tun, 1s nested within 
he outer box. The inner box contains this text and has a white background color 
Without which the maroon background of the mile box would show through behind 
he text), This nner box has no padding, border, or margin, which is why the text i 
inumediately adjacent to the top, bottom, and let side ofits containing div. The muddle 
box contains the inner box as its content, Which is surrounded by 20 pixels of padding a 
D0 pixel dashed silver border, and 20 pixel margin (in that order moving outward), 
Note that the maroon background color of this middle box is the background of the 
ontent and the padding and the border, but not the margin, You can see that its behind 
he border because the border is dashed, but i's the yellow background color of the outer 
box that shows under the margin ofthe middle box. As we already said this maroon 
background is also "behind" the inner box, but you can't see it because ofthe white 
background of that inner box. The outer box contains the middle box, with its content, 
padding, border and margin as its own content, and also has a solid black border 10 
pixels wide anda yellow background color, but no padding or margin, Note that the only 
‘complete" box of the three the only one with all four of content, padding, border, and 
margin) is the middle box, Make sure you identify all four parts of this box, 

















1 | <!DOCTYPE html> 


<!-- boxmodel html --> 
<html lang="en"> 
<head> 
<meta charset="utf-8"> 
<titlesC$$ Box Model</title> 
<link rel="stylesheet" href="css/boxmodel .css"> 
</head> 
<body> 
<div ids'outerBox'> 
<div id='middleBox' » 


<div id=! innerBox' > 
This figure illustrates the (S$ "box model". You are looking at 
three nested boxes: an outer box, a middle box, and an inner box, 
All boxes are created by div elements. The inner box is nested 
within the middle box, and the middle box, in turn, is nested 
within the outer box. The inner box contains this text and has a 
white background color (without which the maroon background of the 
middle box would show through behind the text). This inner box has 
no padding, border, or margin, which is why the text is immediately 
adjacent to the top, bottom, and left side of its containing div. 
The middle box contains the inner box as its content, which is 
surrounded by 20 pixels of padding, a 20 pixel dashed silver 
border, and a 20 pixel margin (in that order moving outward) , 
Note that the maroon background color of this middle box is the 
background of the content and the padding and the border, but not 
the margin. You can see that it's behind the border because the 
border is dashed, but it's the yellow background color of the outer 
box that shows under the margin of the middle box. As we already 
said, this maroon background is also "behind" the inner box, but 
you can't see it because of the white background of that inner box. 
The outer box contains the middle box, with its content, padding, 
border and margin as its own content, and also has a solid black 
border 10 pixels wide and a yellow background color, but no padding 
or margin. Note that the only "complete" box of the three (the only 
one with all four of content, padding, border, and margin) is the 
middle box, Make sure you identify all four parts of this box. 

</div> 


</div> 
</div> 
</body> 
</html> 








FIGURE 4.13 ch04/boxmodel.htmtl 


The HTML document that produced the CSS box 
model display of Figure 4.12. 





/* boxmodel.css for boxmodel html +/ 


1 

2 

3 body { 

4 padding: 0; 
5 margin: 0; 
6 

7 

§ 

9 


| 


divtouterBox { 
border: l0px solid black; /* Shorthand for styling a border */ 
10 background-color: yellow; 
i | 


13. divémiddleBox { 

14 padding: 20px; 

15 border: 20px dashed silver; 
16 = margin: 20px; 

17 background-color: maroon; 
18 } 


20 div#innerBox { background-color: #fff; | 
FIGURE 4.14 ch04/css/boxmodel.css 


The CSS style sheet used to style the HTML 
document in the ch04/boxmodel.html file of 
Figure 4.13 and produce the CSS box model 
display of Figure 4.12. 


If you resize the page in your browser several 
times while viewing this file, you will experience 
in real time some essential-to-know default 
behavior of the box model. In particular, you will 
note how the various “boxes” on this particular 
page always expand horizontally to fill the 
browser window, whatever its width. That is the 
default behavior when no width is specified for 


the page body or for an outer box in a page 
layout. 


Just as critical to observe is the fact that the 
behavior in the vertical direction is quite 
different. In this direction, only enough 
“expansion” takes place to accommodate the 
content, whatever the size of the browser 
window. Once again, this is best seen and 
appreciated by adjusting the size of your 
browser window while displaying the page, but 
even in Figure 4.12 you can see a white strip 
along the bottom, which confirms that the boxes 
have not expanded downward to fill the browser 
window. Note that throughout any resizing of 
the browser window, the 20px and 10px widths 
specified in the CSS style sheet of Figure 4.14 
are retained. 


Study this example carefully. We do not pretend 
that it shows you everything there is to know 
about the CSS box model. However, you can 
learn a great deal about that model by 
experimenting with this example, and in 
particular by changing the property values in 
the style sheet shown in Figure 4.14. 


One final item of interest in this example is the 
“shorthand” form of the border style shown in 
Figure 4.14. This works as follows. Line 9 of the 
file, which is the single style rule 


border: 10px solid black; 


is actually a shorthand form for the following 
three style rules: 


border-width: 10px; 
border-style: solid; 
border-color: black; 


It should be clear that shorthand forms for CSS 
styles can be handy for reducing the size of your 
style sheets, and you should become familiar 
with them. For further information see the 
References section at the end of the chapter. 


4.11.3 Simple CSS Page Layout with float and 
clear via the “Legacy” Approach with div 
Elements 

We already know how the inline and block 
elements found on a web page are rendered by 
a browser and displayed on a user’s screen. 
Often, especially with very simple web pages, it 
may be perfectly okay for a web developer to 
“go with the flow” and let some or all of the web 
pages on a site be displayed in the default 
manner. 


On the other hand, users generally expect to see 
something a little more interesting, especially 
on a site’s home page, with a menu of options 
leading to other parts of the site, and perhaps 
some animation or at least an image or two for 
some color. And nowadays users fully expect to 
encounter pages capable of user interaction, for 
feedback, for payment for goods, and so on, 
especially on the sites of companies that expect 
to do business with their visitors. 


The design of such sites very quickly leads to 
the desire by developers to exercise control over 
where things appear on their web pages, and 
hence to the question of how one can control 
element positioning via CSS. This too is a 


complicated subject, so we will give only a brief 
introduction here, and once again refer you to 
the References section at the end of the chapter 
for further information. 


Another simple example will be useful for 
illustrating what we want to say here about CSS 
positioning, and you will also need to study the 
redesign of our Nature’s Source website, which 
we discuss in the following sections. 


For our purposes, we only need to understand 
the use of the CSS float and clear properties, 
which are illustrated by the page shown in 
FIGURE 4.15, whose HTML markup and CSS 
styles are given in FIGURE 4.16 and FIGURE 
4.17, respectively. These three figures together 
comprise the “legacy” version of this example, 
which makes extensive use of the non-semantic 
div element. In the next section, we “update” 
this example to a more modern approach, 
replacing each non-semantic div with a new 
HTML5 semantic element. 


Note that the HTML markup in Figure 4.16 
consists of four div elements nested inside a 
fifth “outer” div element, with each div element 
having an id attribute whose value is defined as 
an id selector in the CSS style sheet shown in 
Figure 4.17. Without the use of the CSS float 
property, all four of the inner div elements 
would display one after the other in a vertical 
sequence. The div identified as menu, however, 
has a float property with a value of left, which 
causes that div element to “float” up and to the 
left, with subsequent elements wrapping 
around it on the right if there is room for them 
to do so. Similarly, the same property and value 
for the div identified as content causes that div 


element also to float up and to the left and 
position itself to the right of the div with value 
menu. 
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is could be your main content area div, 
hich has also been "floated" left. 











FIGURE 4.15 
graphics/ch04/displayFloatHtml. jpg 


A Firefox browser display of ch04/float.html, 
styled by the CSS in ch04/css/float.css and 
illustrating CSS positioning of div elements 
using floats. 


Elements that are “floated” like this must have 
their widths specified, and the width of the 
containing element must be adequate to hold 
the two inner div elements side by side if that is 
how we wish them to appear. The “containing 
element” in this case is the div identified as 
page. Since the menu div is 35% (of the 
enclosing page div) and the content div is 
65% (of the enclosing page div), this criterion 
is satisfied. A warning here is in order, however. 
If you use percentage widths in this way, 
browser rounding of calculated values may 


cause the total width of the enclosed elements 
to exceed the width of their container, leading to 
problems. For that reason, pixel widths might be 
safer. 


The clear property, with its value of left, will 
ensure that the div element identified as footer 
does not float up and to the left, even if there is 
room for it. 


Elements can also be floated to the right, with a 
value of right for the float property, in which 
case a following element will float upward and 
wrap itself around the right-floated element on 
the left, if there is room. But, just for the record, 
elements cannot be floated to the center. 





<!DOCTYPE html» 
<!-- float html --> 
<html lang="en"> 
<head> 
<meta charset="utf-8"> 
<titlesCS$ Float Example</title> 
<link rel="stylesheet" href="css/float .css"> 
</head> 
<body> 
10 — «div id="page"> 
ll <div id="header"> 


so CO OO OS 


12 Your company name and/or logo could go into this header div, 
13 </div> 

14 <div id="menu"> 

15 Your menu could go here in this div element, which has been 
16 "floated" left, 

vv </div> 

18 <div id="content"> 

19 This could be your main content area div, which has also been 
20 "floated" left. 

a1 </div> 

22 <div id="footer"> 

23 Your company copyright information could go into this "footer" div, 
a4 which has been "cleared" to make sure that it does not try to 
25 "float" upward and sit alongside the two preceding elements. 
26 </div> 

27 </div> 

28 </body> 

29 </html> 

30 


FIGURE 4.16 ch04/float.html 


The HTML document that produced the display 
of Figure 4.15. Take particular note of all the 
div elements and their id attributes. 


4.11.4 Simple CSS Page Layout with float and 
clear via the “Modern” Approach with HTML5 
Semantic Elements 


In this section we redo the example of the 
previous section, and you should make sure you 


understand why we bother to do so. The reason 
is this: We think that seeing how something 
used to be done, and then how it should be 
done now, in two side-by-side examples, will 
give you a much better appreciation for the new 
way of doing that thing.” 





/* float.css for float. html */ 
body { font-size: 1.5em; } 


divipage | 
width: 650px; 
background-color: silver; 


| 


10 divtheader { 

11 = width: 100%; 

12 background-color: aqua; 
ee } 


o.oo > ee 


15 divtmenu { 

16 — float: left; 

17 ~— width: 35%; 

1§ background-color: lime; 
19 } 


21 divicontent { 
22 float: left; 
23s width: 65%; 
4} 


26 divéfooter { 

27 ~—s clear: left; 

28 width: 1008; 

29 background-color: yellow; 
0 | 


FIGURE 4.17 ch04/css/float.css 


The CSS style sheet used to style the HTML 
document in ch04/float.html of Figure 4.16 
and produce the display of Figure 4.15. 


So, first compare FIGURE 4.18 with Figure 
4.15. They look exactly the same, except in the 
first the text talks about the div elements used 
to produce it, while in the second the text talks 
about the new HTML5 semantic elements 
header, nav, article, and footer. Next, 
compare the HTML document in FIGURE 4.19 
with the one in Figure 4.16, and note how the 
div elements in the first have been replaced by 
the HTML5 semantic elements in the second. 
Note too how the value of the id attribute of a 
div element relates to the choice of the HTML5 
semantic element. This illustrates what we said 
earlier about how the names of the new HTML5 
semantic elements were chosen. Finally, 
compare FIGURE 4.20 with Figure 4.17, and 
note how exactly the same styles are being 
used, in the first case for styling the div 
elements, and in the second case for styling the 
semantic elements. 
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is article element, which has also been 
"floated" left, could hold your content. 











FIGURE 4.18 
graphics/ch04/displayFloatHTML5HtmL. jpg 


A Firefox browser display of 
ch04/floatHTML5.html, styled by the CSS in 
ch04/css/floatHTML5.css and illustrating CSS 
positioning of HTML5 semantic elements using 
floats. 


This should not be interpreted to mean that the 
div element is obsolete. Far from it. There will 
still be lots of occasions when you simply want 
to group some block-level elements together and 
those elements have no obvious “natural” group 
name that suggests itself, and hence no 
corresponding HTML5 semantic element that 
you can use. 


2 2 SS RESET: A BEST PRACTICE” 


We should mention one other very useful 
concept that you may wish to explore before 
proceeding too far with the development of your 
website: the CSS reset. This notion relates to 
the fact that all browsers work with a number of 
default values for things like padding, margins, 
font size, and so on, but these defaults are not 
consistent across the various browsers. 


Thus it makes sense for a web developer to 
reset certain values to a “baseline level”, after 
which whatever values are desired can be set by 
the developer, using rules that are seen by the 
browser later than those that performed the CSS 
reset. 


Some web developers have spent considerable 
time thinking about this and have 
recommendations of what to reset and how. 
Needless to say, they don’t all agree. See the 


References section at the end of the chapter for 
further information. 
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<!DOCTYPE html» 
!-- floatHTMLS html --> 
<html lang="en"> 

<head> 


<meta charset="utf-8"> 
<titlesC$$ Float Example Using HIMLS Elements</title> 
<link rel="stylesheet" href="css/floatHIMLS .css"> 


</head> 
<body> 


<Main> 
cheader> 
Your company name and/or logo could go into this header element. 
</header> 
<nav> 
Your menu could go here in this nav element, which has been 
"floated" left, 
</nav> 
<article 
This article element, which has also been "floated" left, could 
hold your content. 
</article> 
<footer> 
Your company copyright information could go into this footer 
element, which has been "cleared" to make sure that it does 
not try to "Eloat" upward and sit alongside the two preceding 
elements, 
</footer> 
</main> 


</body> 
</html> 


FIGURE 4.19 ch04/floatHTML5. html 


The HTML document that produced the display 
of Figure 4.18. Compare the markup in this 
figure with that in Figure 4.16 and note howa 
new HTML5 semantic element has replaced 


each of the div elements in the previous 
markup. 


For a very simple example, you might want to 
have the following rule as the very first one in 
your CSS style sheet: 


al 
padding: 0; 


margin: 0; 


This rule uses the universal selector (*) to 
remove any browser-imposed margin and 
padding from every element on your web page, 
giving you free rein to establish your own 
margin and padding for individual elements. 
Note, however, that this depends on the above 
rule being properly implemented in the browser, 
which is unfortunately not guaranteed to be 
universally true either. However, we do use this 
rule ourselves in the restyling of our Nature’s 
Source website, as you will see. 





1 /* floatHTMLS.css for floatHTML5. html */ 
2 
3 body { font-size: 1.5em; | 
4 
5 main { 
6 width: 650px; 
7 — background-color: silver; 
8 | 
9 
10 header { 
11 ~—s width: 100%; 
12 background-color: aqua; 
ioe | 
14 
15 nav { 
16 ~— float: left; 
17 ~—s width: 35%; 
18 background-color: lime; 
19 | 
20 
21 article { 
22 ~— float: left; 
23. ~—s width: 65%; 
24} 
25 
26 footer { 


27 ~—scilear: left; 

8 width: 100%; 

9 background-color: yellow; 
30} 


Nm wr 


FIGURE 4.20 ch04/css/floatHTML5.css 


The CSS style sheet used to style the HTML 
document of Figure 4.19 and produce the 
display of Figure 4.18. 


You might find it “safer” to set the margin and 
padding properties to zero on all elements you 
intend to use individually. For example, note 
that in the CSS shown in Figure 4.14 we have 
used the style rule 


body { 
padding: 0; 


margin: 0; 


to remove any margin or padding that the 
browser would otherwise apply to any body 
element on our site. Because we have done this, 
we see no whitespace at the top or sides of our 
box model display in Figure 4.12. It is an 
interesting experiment to remove this style rule 
from the CSS file and redisplay boxmodel.html 
in several different browsers to see what 
(default) spacing shows up in each browser. We 
have not done this for the CSS used for Figure 
4.15 or Figure 4.18, and you can see the 
surrounding default whitespace inserted by the 
browser. 


4.13 STYLING OUR NATURE’S SOURCE 
WEBSITE With €SS (FOUR VERSIONS, 
ILLUSTRATING CSS3, SIMPLE 
“RESPONSIVE DESIGN”, AND THE NEW 
HTML5 VIDEO ELEMENT) 


The implementation of CSS in various browsers 
has been quite slow and very uneven over the 
years. Internet Explorer, which for a time was 
the most widely used browser, was particularly 
lax in standards compliance. The situation in all 
major browsers is now much better, and is 
improving rapidly. In any case, virtually any 
modern browser can be expected to support the 
CSS page layout features that permit web 
developers to move away, finally, from using 
HTML tables for this purpose. 


We will show you in our examples what we 
believe to be “proper” behavior, given our 
markup and our styles, and based on current 
information at the time of this writing. We will 
also continue to use Firefox as our browser of 
choice to display our pages the way we think 
they should look, and the way we hope they will 
eventually look in all browsers. Your particular 
browser might not behave in quite the same 
way, but as time goes on all browsers should 
converge on the ideal and identical behavior as 
mandated by the evolving standards. Simply 
put, in a short text like this one we cannot delve 
into the intricacies of cross-browser support 
(making your pages look the same in a number 
of different browsers), and one hopes that such 
efforts will be needed less and less in the 
reasonably near future.® 


We will discuss in some detail each of the four 
different versions of our Nature’s Source 
website for this chapter, each of which will now 
be styled with CSS. All of the CSS we have 
previously discussed in this chapter was 
available in CSS 2.1, the latest version before 
the advent of CSS3. In the upcoming discussion 
we will introduce some additional “legacy” 
features of CSS, as well as some newer features 
only available in CSS3. There is much more 
available from CSS3 than we will have time or 
space to cover, and you should plan to keep your 
finger on the pulse of the ongoing development 
in this area. Once again, see the end-of-chapter 
References section for some useful links. 


The four versions of our Nature’s Source 
website that we present in this chapter and 
discuss next are these: 


— 


. Version 1: A Simple Home Page Only (compare its look 
and feel with naturel of Chapter 3) 


2. Version 2: A Multipage Site with Menu and Footer 
(compare its look and feel with nature2 or nature3 of 
Chapter 3) 


ies) 


. Version 3: A Revision of Version 2 Incorporating Some 
CSS3 and Illustrating Simple “Responsive Design” 


4. Version 4: A Copy of Version 3 with the Home Page 
Image Replaced by a Home Page Video 


We will discuss in detail the CSS used to style 
versions 1 and 2 of this chapter’s Nature’s 
Source website and present the complete CSS 
style sheet for each version in the text. For 
versions 3 and 4 much of the CSS used is the 
same, so we discuss only the major additions or 
changes to the previous versions. 


4.13.1 Version 1: A Simple Home Page Only 


This version of our website is analogous to that 
of the single-page website in ch03/naturel, but 
the site is now styled with CSS instead of using 
HTML table layout. Recall that the display in 
Figure 3.10 of Chapter 3 was produced with 
HTML table layout by the markup shown in 
Figure 3.9. In FIGURE 4.21 we show another 
version of this display, but this time it is 
produced by the HTML markup shown in 
FIGURE 4.22, which is linked to the CSS style 
file shown in FIGURE 4.23. 





@ Nature's Source - Canada’s largest specialty vitamin store» Moat Firefox ' » ry x 
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Fl 5029 Hurontario Street Unit 2 

natu (e's SOU (ce Mississauga, ON L4Z 3X7 

Tel: 905.502.6789 

natural dispensary Fax; 905.890.8305 


Welcome to Nature's Source - Protecting your health naturally! 


Founded in 1998, Nature's Source was created to serve those who 
Use alternative healing methods, Offering only the highest quality 
vitamins, minerals, supplements & herbal remedies, Nature's Source 
takes great pride in helping people live healthler, happler lives, 





Many companies that talk about customer service fail to deliver. 
Nature's Source exists to truly serve all the needs of their customers, 

| Each location features dedicated on-site therapists along with 
knowledgeable staff who ensure that every customer receives the 
best quality information available, Continuing education seminars are 
a regular event at Nature's Source, 











FIGURE 4.21 
graphics/ch04/naturel/displayIndexHtml. jpg 


A Firefox browser display of 
ch04/naturel/index.html from Figure 4.22, 
the home page of version 1 of our Nature’s 
Source website for this chapter, consisting of a 
single page styled by the CSS in 
ch04/naturel/css/default.css from Figure 
4,23. Photo: © AlexBrylov/iStockphoto 





<!DOCTYPE html > 
<!-- index.html for ch04/naturel --> 
<html lang="en"> 
<head> 
<meta charset="utf-8"> 
<titlesNature's Source - Canada's largest specialty vitamin store</title> 
<link rel="stylesheet" href="css/default.css"> 
</head> 
<body> 
cheader> 
<div id="logo"> 


oo. oe or 


—- 
r > 


12 <img src="images/naturelogo.gif" alt="Nature's Source Logo" 


13 width="608" height="90"> 

14 </div> 

15 <div id="address"> 

16 5029 Hurontario Street Unit 2<br> 

7 Mississauga, ON L4Z 3X7<br> 

18 Tel: 905,502.6789<br> 

19 Fax: 905.890.8305 

20 </div> 

a1 </header> 

22 <main> 

3 carticle> 

24 <div id="text"> 

25 <h4oWelcome to Nature's Source - Protecting your health 

26 naturally! </h4> 

21 <p>Founded in 1998, Nature's Source was created to serve those who 
28 use alternative healing methods. Offering only the highest quality 
29 vitamins, minerals, supplements samp; herbal remedies, Nature's 
30 Source takes great pride in helping people live healthier, happier 
31 lives. </p> 

32 <poMany companies that talk about customer service fail to 

33 deliver, Nature's Source exists to truly serve all the needs of 
34 their customers, Each location features dedicated on-site 

35 therapists along with knowledgeable staff who ensure that every 
36 customer receives the best quality information available. 

37 Continuing education seminars are a regular event at Nature's 

38 Source. </p> 

39 </div> 

40 <div id="image"> 

41 <img src="images/outdoor4.jpg" alt="Get healthy and stay healthy" 
42 width="256" height="256"> 

43 </div> 

44 </article> 

45 </main> 

46 </body> 

47 </html> 


FIGURE 4.22 ch04/naturel/index.htmt 


The HTML document that produced the display 
shown in Figure 4.21. Still using some div 
elements, but also introducing the HTML5S 
semantic elements main, header, and article. 





| 1 /* default.css for ch04/naturel/index.html */ 
2 


| 
padding: 0; 
margin: 0; 





































/* The following line may be redundant, but does no harm, */ 
main, header, article {display: block; } 









body { 
12. width: 900px; 

13 font-family: Verdana, Arial, Helvetica, sans-serif; 
14 ~~ font-size: lem; 


main, header { 
18 — margin: 10px; 
19 width: 880px; 


div#logo { 
23 ~— float: left; 
margin: 10px 0; 













divtaddress { 
28 — float: right; 

29 ~— margin-top: 20px; 
30 text-align: right; 


divitext { 
34 float: left; 
35 width: 570px; 
36 = margin-top: 20px; 


divitext p { 
40 margin: lem .2em .7em 0; 


diviimage { 
float: left; 

45 width: 310px; 

46 margin-top: 20px; 

text-align: right; 












The CSS style sheet used to style the HTML 
document ch03/naturel/index.html of Figure 
4,22 and produce the display in Figure 4.21. 


If you look at the HTML markup in Figure 4.22, 
you see there is no longer any sign of any HTML 
table element. Instead, we have used a 
combination of non-semantic HTML div 
elements and their CSS id selectors, together 
with some HTML5 semantic elements, to 
produce essentially the same display we had in 
Figure 3.10. This is what we mean by a CSS 
layout, as opposed to the HTML table layout you 
saw earlier, and which new markup should 
avoid. 


It is a very simple page layout design that we 
are using here. You should be prepared to 
leverage your knowledge of the CSS box model 
and floats from your study of Figures 4.12 and 
4.15 and their associated files to help you 
understand this version of our Nature’s Source 
website. 


First, note that at the highest level, from the 
user’s point of view, this page contains four 
items: the company logo (upper left), the 
company address (upper right), some text (lower 
left), and an image (lower right). As the HTML 
markup in Figure 4.22 shows, each of these is 
contained in its own div element. These div 
elements are identified as Logo, address, text, 
and image. Furthermore, the logo and address 
divs are enclosed in a higher-level HTML5 
semantic header element, and the text and 
image divs are enclosed in a higher-level 
HTML5 semantic article element. Finally, the 
article element is contained within a main 
element, only because in this case the article 


element is the only content we have for the 
“main” part of our web page. 


We will now discuss the CSS in Figure 4.23. We 
make the following observations: 


- The first style (lines 3-6) is a “CSS mini-reset” that 
removes padding and margins from all elements by 
styling the universal selector (*) accordingly, and was 
discussed earlier. 


- We ensure that each of the HTML5 semantic elements 
main, header, and article will be treated as a block- 
level element by setting its display property to a value of 
block (line 9). Browsers will probably treat these 
elements like this by default, but this is exactly the kind 
of thing about which you cannot be too careful. 


- We choose our own default font family and font size for 
the body element (recall that these will be inherited) 
(lines 11-15). We also do something else here for the 
first time: We choose a width for the body of 900 pixels. 
There is nothing special about the value 900; in fact, it 
might be a little high if you were expecting to have a lot 
of visitors using monitors with the 800 by 600 screen 
resolution, but it should not be a problem for most 
visitors these days. 


- Note that our chosen width for the header and main 
elements, together with their margin widths on the left 
and right, add up to the width of the body element, 
within which they are contained (lines 17-20). 


- We do not provide any styles for the article element, 
since by default its width will be the same as its parent, 
the main element, and it needs no other styles. Thus you 
could easily argue that it was unnecessary even to use 
an article element at all, but you could also just as 
easily argue that doing so helps us to understand the 
structure of the HTML markup in Figure 4.22. 


- The logo div and the address div (lines 22-31), which 
form the content of the header element, are not given 
specific widths either. This is because the logo image 
has an intrinsic width of 608 pixels (see Figure 4.22, line 
13), and the remaining horizontal space on the right is 
more than sufficient to hold the text of the company 
address. Furthermore, by floating the logo div left and 
the address div right, we ensure that any “leftover 
whitespace” will be in between the logo and the address. 


e This style sheet provides a good opportunity to see some 
CSS “shorthand” style rules in action. Note that in the 
style for the header and main elements we have given 


the margin property a single value of 10px. This means 
there will be a 10-pixel margin on all four sides of the 
header element as well as the main element. However, 
let’s note here a very important fact that you should not 
forget: 


Adjacent margins in the vertical direction “collapse” to 
the value of the larger of the two adjacent margins. But . 
. . adjacent margins in the horizontal direction do not 
collapse. And, by the way, padding does not collapse in 
any direction. 


In this context that means that the margin at the bottom 
of the header element and the margin at the top of the 
main element, each of which is 10 pixels, will “collapse” 
to a single 10-pixel value since both values are the 
same. The div#logo style gives the padding property a 
value of 10px 0. This means that the top and bottom of 
the Logo div will have 10 pixels of padding, but there 
will be no padding on either side. Finally, the 
div#address style gives the padding property the value 
20px 0 0 0, which puts 20 pixels of padding at the top 
of this div, and no padding on either the left, right, or 
bottom. Note that when four explicit values are given, 
the order must be for the top, right, bottom, and left 
sides. Note too that in this case, when a single nonzero 
value is required, and it applies to the top only, the 
entire rule could be replaced by the rule padding-top: 
20px, and similar options apply to the other three sides 
if required. 


The text div and the image div (lines 33-48) are both 
contained within the article element and both are also 
floated left. To make them sit next to each other and take 
up the appropriate amount of horizontal space in each 
case, we give them specific widths that sum to the 
required total of 900 pixels. 


The div#image style also includes 20 pixels of margin at 
the top to push the image down a bit, and a text-align 
property with a value of right. This may seem a bit odd, 
since the image div contains no text. However, recall 
that the HTML img element is an inline element that will 
show up in the middle of text just like a word, so the 
text-align property has the same effect on an image as 
it would have on some paragraph text. 


Since our “CSS mini-reset” at the beginning of our style 
sheet removed all margins and padding, we have to 
restore either or both, even for paragraphs, if we want to 
have one or the other. Thus we restore just the margins 
we want for p elements within the text div with the 
div#text p style. 


You should take some time to make sure you 
understand how each of the styles you see in 
this style sheet affects the relevant markup in 
the HTML file. Experiment by changing some of 
the values to see the resulting effect on the 
page display. 


And one final note: If you compare again the 
browser displays in Figures 3.10 and 4.21, 
there is really only one obvious difference to a 
viewer, despite the major “behind-the-scenes” 
differences. In Figure 3.10 the address text is 
left-justified, which is the default and we had no 
(valid) way to change it without CSS. In Figure 
4.21 the same text is right-justified, which we 
think looks a little better, and now, with CSS, we 
can achieve that effect (see line 30 of Figure 
4.23). 


4.13.2 Version 2: A Multipage Site with Menu and 
Footer 

This version of our website is analogous to that 
of either ch03/nature2 or ch03/nature3 (recall 
that both of those sites looked the same to a 
viewer), but as with version 1 the site is now 
styled with CSS instead of using HTML table 
layout. This is the extended version of our 
Nature’s Source website, which has multiple 
pages in addition to the home page. A main 
menu appears on each page, as does a footer, 
which includes two additional menu links. And, 
as before, some of the additional pages also 
contain submenu links. 


Recall that the display in Figure 3.12 of Chapter 
3 was produced with HTML table layout by the 
markup shown in Figure 3.11. In FIGURE 4.24 
we show the current version of this home page 
display, this time produced by the HTML 


markup of ch04/nature2/index.html shown in 
FIGURE 4.25 and styled by the CSS of 
ch04/css/default.css shown in FIGURES 4.26, 
4,27, and 4.28. Note that the markup shown in 
Figure 4.25 incorporates external HTML markup 
files accessed via SSI, so for that reason it is, at 
least “behind the scenes”, more like 
ch03/nature3 than like ch03/naturez2. 


The first thing you should do is conduct your 
own “tour” of this version of the website. Make 
sure that you click on all links to confirm that 
the pages look the same as they did in Chapter 
3. Here in the text we show only the HTML 
markup for the home page (Figure 4.25), but 
you should examine the markup files for the 
other pages on this site as well since we are 
now employing HTML5 semantic elements in 
many places where the div element had been 
used previously, in addition to the use of CSS for 
layout and styling. We make the following 
observations and suggestions for your 
examination of the style sheet for this site 
(Figures 4.26 to 4.28): 


- The style sheet has some brief comments describing 
each of its sections, which you should read to get an 
overview before looking more closely at the file. 


- This one style sheet contains all of the CSS for the site. 
But because not all pages have the same layout, not all 
styles are used on every page. What is common to each 
page file is the “document header” information, the logo, 
the main menu under the logo, and the copyright 
information and a couple of additional links (a mini- 
menu, if you like) in the footer. The markup for these 
common items comes from four external files via SSI, just 
as it did previously, but that markup is now styled by 
(CSS: 


- The “content” area of the site pages, the part between 
the main menu and the footer, has three variations. The 
home page has some text at the left and an image on the 
right. It is the only page like this. Most other pages have 
some text at the right, and a permanently dropped-down 


menu at the left. Finally, some pages have only text in 
the content area. 
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FIGURE 4.24 
graphics/ch04/nature2/displayIndexHtmlL. jpg 


A Firefox browser display of ch04/nature2/index. html 
from Figure 4.25, the home page of version 2 of our 
Nature’s Source website for this chapter, styled by the 
CSS in ch04/nature2/css/default.css from Figures 
4.26, 4.27, and 4.28, and containing menu links to other 
pages and a footer. Photo: © AlexBrylov/iStockphoto 


We do not discuss margins, padding, fonts, text 
alignment, and the like again, since we hope these have 
been adequately covered in previous discussions, at 
least to the point where you should be able to figure out 
how those things work in the current context. It is worth 
noting here that when looking at someone else’s style 
sheet you will see numerical values for things like 
margins, padding, and font size, and you may wonder 
where these came from. The answer is almost always “by 


applying a little blood, sweat, and tears”; in other words, 
by trial and error. You often have to keep experimenting 
and adjusting such values until you get the right “mix” of 
values for your particular situation. For example, look at 
the styling of the nav elements in lines 37 to 51 of 
Figure 4.26. 


The first new feature that we do need to address is the 
menus, and how they are constructed. Our menus are 
actually lists, but lists that have had their usual 
properties radically altered for the current purpose in 
the following ways: 


1. All the menus are unordered lists whose items 
have no list markers (bullets) because they all 
have been given property list-style-type: 
none. See line 55 in Figure 4.27. 
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FIGURE 4.25 ch04/nature2/index.html 


The HTML document that produced the display 
shown in Figure 4.24. Illustrates use of the 
HTML5 semantic elements header, main, 
article, and footer. 

| 1 /* default.css for ch04/nature2 */ 
TP? 

| 3 Lee eee sa aL LLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL 


global settings to renove any default padding and nargins */ 
t 





















4 

5 

6 padding: 0; 
7 margins 0; 
§ 

y 






[HEUER HEISEI SHES EEO EI EE EEE 


11 The following line may be redundant, but does no harm, */ 
main, header, footer, nav, article { display: block; } 





[Hon EER EEE SEE EE 
15 width and margin properties set here apply only to body; 
16 font properties set here will be inherited throughout */ 
11 body { 

18 widths 900px; 

19 margin-top: 10px; 

20 margin-left: L0px; 

21 font-family: Verdana, Arial, Helvetica, sans-serif; 

22 ~— font-size: Len; 


[EHH EEE EI EIS EE EEE EEE 
%6 individual element margins set by trial and error */ 
27 13 { margin: Sen 0 .2en; | 
p { margin: 0 .2en .7en 0; | 


JHE OEO EEE 


31 company logo appears at the top of each page */ 
divilogo { padding: 10px 0; } 























[HOHE EEE EEE ttt 


three kinds of menus; main, footer, and sub */ 


navénainMenu { /* appears below Logo on every page */ 
36s width: 100%; 
39 heights 20px; 


navdsubNenu { /* appears at left in content area on sone pages */ 
float: left; 
44 width: 180px; 


nav¥footerNenu { /* appears in the footer of each page */ 
48 float: left; 
49 whdth: 360px; 
height: 20px; 


3 


[RRR HE EE Et 


three groups of menu links: main, footer and sub */ 
nav ul { list-style: none; } 


nav ul li { 
float: left; 
width: 179px; 
height; 25px; 
border-right: px solid #R#P; 
background-color: #093; 
text-align; center; 


nav ul li a | 
color: #RRF) 
text-decoration: none; 
font-weight : bold; 
font-size: en; 


nav ul Li a:hover { 
padding: dpx Apx; 
background-color: #3F3; 
color: #000; 


/+ vertical (sub)menu itens need these revisions */ 
navisubMenu ul Li { 

border-top: px solid #FFP; 

background-color: #0B3; 


[HAE HEHEHE EEE EY 
only hone page has text at left and image at right in content area */ 
articledtextlett { 

float: Left; 

width: 65%; 


| 





divtinage { 


float: left; 
width: 35%; 
nargin-top: 20px; 
text-align: center; 





i 
100 
1 
10 
l 


[HEHEHE EEE EE dt 


pages with submenus at the Left have text at the right */ 
articlettextRight { 

float: left; 

width: 715ps; 

margin-left: Spx; 


[HRC EH RE EH 


list structure must be restored for the site map page, since all 
padding and margins have been renoved by the global settings ¢/ 
articletsitelap 01, 
articletsitelap ul | 

margin: 0 30px 2Opx; 
| 


[HERE 
footer contains both a copyright notice and a two-iten menu */ 
footer ( 

clear: left; 

width: 100%; 

hedght: 20px; 


| 


divtoopyrigt | 
float: left; 
width: 539s; 
hedght 25px; 
line-height: 25px; 
border-right: Ipx solid #RRP; 
backaround-color: #093; 
color: #0); 
text-align: center; 
font-weight: bold; 
font-size; Sen; 





chapter’s version 2 of the Nature’s Source 
website. 


2. Note that the menu options in the main menu 
and in the footer menu are side by side, not one 
under the other as they are in the submenu that 
appears at the left on many of the pages. This 
side-by-side arrangement is achieved by giving 
the float property of the list items a value of 
left, so that each list item floats upward to the 
left and settles on the right of its predecessor. 
See line 58 of Figure 4.27. 


3. Because list items are block-level, we can give 
them a specific width. See line 59 of Figure 
4.27. 


4. Our menu links are not underlined in the usual 
way, because we have said that for links we want 
text-decoration: none. See line 68 of Figure 
4.27. 


- Asecond new feature we need to mention is the use of a 
CSS pseudo-class. You can see one of these in action as 
you browse the nature2 site, since every time your 
mouse hovers over a link, that link is highlighted by a 
change in the color of the link text as well as the 
background color of that text. There are four pseudo- 
classes that can be used with links, though we only use 
the :hover pseudo-class in our style sheet. Here is the 
syntax and how it works: A style like a:hover {color: 
red; } will cause the text of a link to turn red when the 
mouse hovers over it, and to turn back to its “normal” 
color (whatever that might be) when the mouse moves 
away. Note the colon between the a tag and the actual 
name (hover) of the pseudo-class. Make sure there is no 
space on either side of this colon. See the style given in 
lines 73 to 77 of Figure 4.27 for our use of the hover 
pseudo-class. 


These are the highlights of the style sheet for 
the nature2 version of our website in this 
chapter. Make sure you study the complete CSS 
file and reconcile the various styles with what is 
displayed in your browser. 


4.13.3 Version 3: A Revision of Version 2 
Incorporating Some CSS3 and Illustrating Simple 
“Responsive Design” 


This version of our Nature’s Source website 
gives us an opportunity to introduce the notion 
of responsive design, as well as some new CSS3 
features. Since responsive design is itself a 
large topic, we only scratch the surface. 
However, you should be aware of the concept 
and plan to incorporate its ideas into your 
websites if you continue as a web developer. As 
for what responsive design means, here’s a 
high-level description: Because there are so 
many different devices of so many different sizes 
used nowadays to view websites, a well- 
designed website should be able to “respond” 
appropriately to the size of the device on which 
it is being viewed, and to do so such a website 
must have been constructed with the principles 
of “responsive design” in mind. 


For our simple illustration of responsive design, 
we Show two “views” of the home page of this 
version 3 of our website: the “desktop view” 
seen in FIGURE 4.29 and the “tablet view” seen 
in FIGURE 4.32. To experience the “responsive 
design effect”, you can browse to the page 
shown in Figure 4.29 on a “desktop computer” 
and gradually reduce the size of your browser 
window. This will eventually cause the display to 
switch to the “tablet view” seen in Figure 4.32, 
in which the home page image has disappeared 
and the main menu has gone from one row to 
two in order to accommodate all the menu 
options within the reduced width. Note that 
responsive design is not a new feature of CSS3, 
but we do use some CSS3 when styling our 
pages for both “views” of our website pages, as 
we Shall see. 


It’s important to realize that if you continue 
reducing the size of your browser window (to 


“smartphone” size, for example), things will 
start to come off the rails, simply because our 
“responsive design” is not capable of handling 
that scenario. We are just trying to give you the 
general idea, not the full meal deal. There are 
many JavaScript libraries that will save you a lot 
of work in providing this kind of capability to 
your websites. Here we are using only CSS, no 
JavaScript. See the end-of-chapter References 
section for links to further information. 
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FIGURE 4.29 
graphics/ch04/nature3/desktopIndexHtml. jpg 


A Firefox browser display, in “desktop view”, of 
ch04/nature3/index.html, the home page of 
version 3 of our Nature’s Source website for this 
chapter, styled by the CSS in 
ch04/nature3/css/desktop.css. Note that the 
two menu links formerly in the footer have been 
moved to the main menu, and the footer now 
contains only copyright information. Also note 
the rounded corners produced by CSS3. Photo: 
© AlexBrylov/iStockphoto 


By the way, the above discussion described the 
effect of reducing the browser display from 
“typical desktop size” to “typical tablet size”. We 
need to make two observations. First, if you are 
at “tablet view”, and then gradually (or quickly) 
increase the size of your browser window, you 
will eventually (or suddenly) switch back to 
“desktop view”. Second, if you browse directly 
to the home page of this version 3 using a tablet 
device (an iPad, for example), you will see 
immediately the tablet view of the home page, 
without any need to adjust the size of your 
viewport. 


As usual, this version of the website contains 
many more pages that we can reach via the 
menu links on the home page and elsewhere. 
For example, the following two pages will 
contain much more interesting information as 
time goes on, but for now they simply show that 
our new “look and feel” is maintained as we 
browse from page to page on our site, whether 
we are in “desktop view” or “tablet view”: 
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FIGURE 4.30 
graphics/ch04/nature3/desktopEstoreHtml. jp 
g 


A Firefox browser display, in “desktop view”, of 
ch04/nature3/pages/estore.html, our eventual 
e-store entry-point page, with styles from 
ch04/nature3/css/desktop.css. This is one of 
the pages from version 3 of this chapter’s 
Nature’s Source website, reached by clicking on 
the e-store option of the main menu. 
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FIGURE 4.31 
graphics/ch04/nature3/desktopProductsHtmlL. 
jpg 


A Firefox browser display, in “desktop view”, of 
ch04/nature3/pages/products.html, our 
eventual products database connection page, 
with styles from 
ch04/nature3/css/desktop.css. This is one of 
the pages from version 3 of this chapter’s 
Nature’s Source website, reached by clicking on 
the Products+Services option of the main menu. 
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FIGURE 4.32 
graphics/ch04/nature3/tabletIndexHtmlL. jpg 


A Firefox browser display in “tablet view” of 
ch04/nature3/index.html, the home page of 
version 3 of our Nature’s Source website for this 
chapter, with additional styles from 


ch04/nature3/css/tablet.css. Note the two- 
level menu and the absence of the home page 
image. 


e The page obtained by clicking on the e-store menu 
option, and shown in both Figure 4.30 (desktop view) 
and FIGURE 4.33 (tablet view), which at the moment 
contains only a simple paragraph of text promising 
things to come. 


e The page obtained by clicking on the Products+Services 
menu option, and shown in Figure 4.31 (desktop view) 
and FIGURE 4.34 (tablet view), which contains what 
looks like a dropdown menu at the left. At the moment 
this menu is in a “permanently dropped-down” state, and 
you will see a similar thing on most other pages of the 
site in the current version. Later, you will see how to 
make this menu hidden until you place the mouse over it, 
at which point it will “drop down” and look like you see 
it here. You need to learn something about JavaScript 
before you can do this. 
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FIGURE 4.33 
Graphics/ch04/nature3/tabletEstoreHtml. jpg 


A Firefox browser display, now in “tablet view”, 
of ch04/nature3/pages/estore.html. 


Before continuing with the discussion of how we 
accomplish our simple responsive design effect, 
let’s take a moment to emphasize what has 
changed in the “look and feel” of this version of 
our website. If you examine the “desktop view” 
of our nature3 home page shown in Figure 4.29 
and compare it with the nature2 home page 


shown in Figure 4.24, you will note three major 
differences: 


1. The main menu now contains seven menu items, two 
more than the previous five. 


2. The footer now contains only the copyright information, 
since the two menu items it previously contained have 
been relocated to the end of the main menu. 


3. The entire display is now surrounded by a black border 
with rounded corners and is centered horizontally on the 
screen. 


These changes in “look and feel” as we go from 
nature2 to nature3 in this chapter have 
required appropriate adjustments in both HTML 
markup and CSS styles, but for the most part 
those changes do not involve anything we have 
not already discussed, except for the use of the 
auto value for margin-left and margin-right 
in our CSS for the body element to place it in the 
Center 
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FIGURE 4.34 
graphics/ch04/nature3/tabletProductsHtmL. j 
pg 


A Firefox browser display, now in “tablet view”, 
of ch04/nature3/pages/products.html. 


There is one feature, however, that is not 
possible unless we use CSS3, and that is the 
border with the rounded corners. This is a 
feature that web developers have long desired, 
and previously was usually achieved by creating 
an image with rounded corners and importing 
that image into the page. With CSS3 you can 


achieve this border effect very simply with the 
following two style rules in the style for our 

body element, which are found in lines 20 and 
21 of the file ch04/nature3/css/desktop.css: 


border: 8px solid 
black; border-radius: 25px; 


The first of the above style rules is, of course, 
not new. But the second is new in CSS3. The 
border-radius property value (25px in this 
case) determines the amount of “curvature” in 
the rounded corner of the border, and it’s one of 
those things for which you have to use trial and 
error to get the value that you want. 


Now let’s return to the more interesting 
discussion of how we achieved our simple 
responsive design effect. This requires some 
new HTML markup, as well as two different CSS 
style sheets: desktop.css (which is essentially 
the same as our previous 
nature2/css/default.css of this chapter) and 
a brand new tablet.css, which we show in 
FIGURE 4.36. 


The basic idea is this: When the browser is in 
“desktop view”, it is using the styles in 
desktop. css. When the size of the browser 
window is reduced to “tablet view”, the styles in 
tablet. css are also applied. Note that we 
used also applied. It is not as though 
tablet.css replaces desktop.css; instead, 
there may be new styles from tablet.css to 
apply, or some styles in tablet.css may 
override styles in desktop.css because of the 
cascade. 


But how does the browser know when to start 
applying the styles from tablet.css? Well, this 
is where the new HTML elements in the revised 
document_head.html shown in FIGURE 4.35 
come into play. 


In line 6 of Figure 4.35 you see the new meta 
element 


<meta name="viewport" content="width=device-width"> 


» 


and in lines 9 and 10 of the same figure you see 
the following new link element: 


<link rel="stylesheet" href="css/tablet.css" media= 


> 


The meta element is a simple way of telling the 
browser to use whatever width is available to it 
on the current device. The new-to-us media 
attribute of the second Link element generates 
a media query when the page is loaded or the 
browser viewport is resized, and if the width of 
the viewport drops below the 900px value 
shown, that’s when the second CSS style sheet 
in tablet.css “kicks in”. 


Making the home page image “disappear” in the 
tablet view is very easy. This is accomplished by 
the following style rule, which appears in line 
40 of Figure 4.36: 


div#image { display: none; } 
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<!DOCTYPE heml> 
<!++ document head. html -+> 
<html lang="en"> 
<head> 
<meta charset="utf-8"> 
<meta name= "viewport" content= "width=device-width"> 
chase href="http://cs.smu.ca/webbook2e/ch04/nature3/"> 
<link rel="stylesheet" href="css/desktop.css"> 
<link rel="stylesheet" href="css/tablet css" 
medias "screen and (max-width: 900px) "> 
<titlesNature's Source - Canada's largest specialty vitamin store</title> 
</head> 


FIGURE 4.35 ch04/nature3/common/document 


head. html 


The revised document _head.html file, now 
containing both a new meta element and a new 
link element, which help us to provide our 
simple “responsive design”. 
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/* tablet.css for the responsive version of ch04/nature3 */ 


JOSE III IIIT IIT TI IRI TTT TIT TE 


This style sheet takes effect when the width of the 
viewport (browser window) is reduced to less than 
900px, or when, upon first loading the page, the 
device width is seen as less than 900px. */ 


/* gives some whitespace on either side of the display */ 
body { width: 95%; } 


/* visually separates a menu link from the one below it */ 
ul#mainLinks li { border-bottom: lpx solid #FFF; } 


/* move 4th and following menu items to second row */ 
ul#mainLinks li:nth-child(4) { clear: left; } 


/* ensures both rows of menu links have same length*/ 
ul#mainLinks li:nth-child(1) { width: 32%; } 

ul#mainLinks li:nth-child(2) { width: 32%; } 
ul#mainLinks li:nth-child(3) { width: 32%; } 
ul#mainLinks li:nth-child(4) { width: 24%; } 
ul#mainLinks li:nth-child(5) { width: 24%; } 
ul#mainbinks li:nth-child(6) { width: 24%; } 
ul#mainbinks li:nth-child(7) { width: 24%; } 





DECISIS III IIIT IIIT IIIT TIT T TTT IT TIT TTT ATE 
makes right edges of first and second menu item rows 
line up, at the expense of a 2px gap instead of a lpx 
gap between "e-store" and "Products+Services" */ 





31 nav ul li:nth-child(2) { border-right: 2px solid #FFF; } 
32 

33 /* makes logo "scale down" as the width decreases */ 
34 div#logo img { 

a5 max-width: 70%; 

36 height: auto; 

37} 

38 

39 /* remove the image from the home page*/ 

40  div#image { display: none; } 

4] 

42 navisubMenu { float: left; } 

43 

44 /* container for the textual content of each page*/ 
45 article { 

46 float: left; 

47 width: 70%; 

48 margin-left: 10px; 

49 } 

50 

51 /* same style for both of these in the tablet configuration */ 
52 article#textOnly, 

53 article#textLeft { width: 95%; } 

54 

55 article#textRight { 

56 float: left; 

57 width: 70%; 

58 margin-left: 10px; 

59} 

60 

61 /* reduce size of footer text to prevent it overflowing its space */ 
62 footer { font-size: 80%; } 


FIGURE 4.36 ch04/nature3/css/tablet.css 


The style sheet for the “tablet view” of the 
nature3 web pages, containing some styles that 
also help us with our simple “responsive 
design”. 


To convert the menu from one row to two, thus 
retaining all the options at a readable size as 
the width decreases, we make use of a new 
CSS3 feature that gives us fine-tuned access to 
our menu items. The relevant part of 
tablet.css is shown in lines 15 to 31 of Figure 
4.36. Here we are making very good use of the 
CSS3 :nth-child( ) selector, which works as 
follows. If we append :nth-child(n) (in which n 
may be an integer, a keyword, or even an 
expression) to any HTML element, we are 


referring to every element of that type that is 
the n™ child of its parent. For example, an 
expression like p:nth-child(3) would refer to 
every paragraph that happened to be the third 
child of its parent, whatever the element type of 
that parent. This is particularly convenient for 
us in this situation, since we can use this 
selector to style each of our unordered list 
elements individually. 


4.13.4 Version 4: A Copy of Version 3 with the 
Home Page Image Replaced by a Home Page 
Video 


This fourth and final version of our website for 
this chapter (found in ch04/nature4) is 
essentially an exact copy of ch04/nature3, 
except for one major change: We have replaced 
the home page image with a home page video. 
We have captured a “still image” of the home 
page with the video playing in FIGURE 4.37, 
but obviously you will have to browse to the 
page in question to see the video in action. 


In going from nature3 to nature4 we have to 
change HTML markup in index.html and add 
some new CSS to both desktop.css and 
tablet.css. We discuss the changes here, but 
you should study your copies of the three files to 
see them in context. 
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FIGURE 4.37 
graphics/ch04/nature4/displayIndexHtml. jpg 


A Firefox browser display of 
ch04/nature4/index.html, the home page of 
version 4 of our Nature’s Source website for this 
chapter, which is an exact copy of version 3, 
except that the business-related image on the 
home page has been replaced by a business- 
related video, via the HTML5 video element, and 
there is a line of text under the video. Photo: © 
Easy Company/iStock 


First, in ch04/nature4/index.html the div with 
id value image has been replaced with a div 
with id value video. This div element contains, 
in turn, anew HTML5 video element, as well as 
an h3 element with the text we want to appear 
below the video, as shown here (see lines 24-31 
of the file): 


<div id="video"> 
<video width="358" height="188" autoplay loop> 
<source src="videos/outdoor.mp4" type="video/mp 
<source src="videos/outdoor.ogg" type="video/og 
Your browser supports neither the mp4 nor the o 
</video> 
<h3>Get healthy and fit with us!</h3> 
</div> 


Our video element as shown here has four 
attributes. The width and height attribute 
values are in pixels, and have the obvious 
meaning. The autopLay attribute causes the 
video to start playing as soon as the page loads, 
and the Loop attribute causes the video to start 
over again when it comes to the end. This is the 
behavior we want for our particular video, but 
the video element has other attributes for other 
situations. For example, if we wanted the user 
to have some control over the video playback, 
we could supply a controls attribute. See the 
References for a relevant link. 


The content of the video element consists of two 
source elements followed by some text. There 
could be more source elements, if our video was 
available in additional formats. We will not 
discuss video formats, since that is another 
large topic, but one or the other of the mp4 or 
ogg formats should make the video available to 
any modern browser. The browser will display 


the first video from the sequence of source 
elements that has a video format that the 
browser understands. If the browser does not 
understand any of the video formats, the text in 
the body of the video element will be displayed 
instead. Note that the video format is indicated 
by the file extension in the src attribute value of 
the source element in the usual way, and that 
video/mp4 and video/ogg are the corresponding 
MIME types, given as values of the source 
element’s type attribute. Note that we also now 
have a new videos subdirectory containing our 
video files. This is analogous to our images 
subdirectory, and is at the same level in our 
website directory hierarchy. 


Of course we need some CSS to deal with these 
changes in the HTML markup. First, the home 
page text configuration when the video replaces 
the image needs to be adjusted, and the div 
containing the video element also needs some 
styling. We have the following additions to 
desktop.css to take care of the “desktop view” 
(see lines 147-158): 


article#textLeftWithVideo { 
float: left; 
width: 53%; 
margin-left: lem; 
} 
div#video { 
float: left; 
width: 43%; 
padding-top: 50px; 
text-align: center; 


Similarly, when we move to “tablet view” we 
need the following additions to tablet.css (see 
lines 66-67): 


article#textLeftWithVideo { width: 95%; } 
div#video { display: none; } 


SUMMARY 


CSS were “invented” to help web developers 
keep separate the description of the structure of 
their web pages from the description of how 
those pages are to be displayed. Thus in this 
chapter we have learned how to use CSS styles 
to tell a browser how we wish to have the 
elements in our HTML documents displayed. 


A collection of one or more styles is called a 
style sheet, and a style sheet may be placed ina 
separate (external) file, in a style element 
within the head element of a document, or in the 
value of a style attribute of an HTML element. 
The first of these three options is the 
recommended one, and the last should be 
avoided if at all possible. 


A typical simple style rule consists of a selector 
and a brace-enclosed property-value pair called 
a declaration. There are many variations on this 
simple scheme that include multiple selectors, 
descendant selectors, and multiple declarations. 
Some property values such as units of 
measurement and color may be expressed using 
different formats, and a web developer needs to 
choose a consistent representation for the 
values of such properties. Consistency in 
formatting and commenting CSS style sheets is 
equally important. 


CSS class and id selectors, combined with both 
the older, non-semantic HTML div and span 
elements, and the newer HTML5 semantic 


elements like main, header, footer, and 
article, provide a great deal of flexibility in 
laying out and formatting our web pages. 


CSS uses the rules of inheritance, specificity, 
and “the cascade” to decide which style actually 
gets applied when there is a conflict. 
Fortunately, most of the time styles get applied 
as you would hope and expect, and you can 
often get by with placing all your styles in a 
single external style sheet file, with fine-tuning 
for any particular document performed by 
placing modifying styles in a style element of 
that document, or even, in extreme cases, in the 
style attribute of a particular element. 


The CSS box model underlies most of what 
appears on a web page, and it is important for a 
web developer to have at least a basic 
understanding of content, padding, border, and 
margin as they relate to this model. 


CSS positioning for page layout is much 
preferred over the legacy approach that used 
HTML tables. We discussed only CSS “floats”, 
which were sufficient for our purposes. 


The CSS reset is a useful concept that permits a 
web developer to establish a “baseline” set of 
values for such things as margins, padding, font 
size, and so on at the beginning of a style sheet 
and then reset them later on in the style sheet 
as required. What makes this so useful is that 
not all browsers use the same defaults for 
displaying the same elements, so setting a 
baseline and modifying it exactly as required 
gives a developer much more confidence that a 
page will be displayed in the way desired. 


Just as HTML documents can (and should) be 
validated, so can (and should) CSS style sheets. 
So, as a best practice, you should always 
validate your CSS style sheets along with your 
HTML markup. 


We saw how a “media query” and two different 
style sheets could be used to achieve a simple 
“responsive design” for our website, as we 
change from a “typical desktop view” to a 
“typical tablet view”, and back again. 


Finally, you saw how we could easily replace our 
home page image with a video by using the new 
HTML5 video element, with appropriate 
additions to our CSS style sheets. 





QUICK QUESTIONS TO TEST 
YOUR BASIC KNOWLEDGE 


1. What was the reason for the introduction of CSS? 
2. Who was responsible for the initial development of CSS? 


3. Prior to CSS3, CSS was a “monolithic” standard. What 
does this mean, and, by contrast, what is the nature of 
CSsar 


4. How many “levels” of a CSS style sheet are there, what 
are their names, and what distinguishes one from the 
other? 


5. Which one of the three style sheet levels of the previous 
question is the recommended one to use whenever 
possible, and which one are you advised to avoid if at all 
possible? 


6. Using the generic terms selector, property, property- 
value, declaration, declaration block, and rule, how 
would you show the syntax of a simple CSS style rule 
using a diagram? 


7. What are the CSS comment delimiters? 


8. When you link an external style sheet to an HTML 
document, what are the two attributes you need for the 
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Link element, and what are their values? 


. What is the proper syntax for the selectors if you want 


several different selectors to be styled by the same style 
rule(s)? 


If you have several possible values for a font-family 
property, what is the proper syntax for those values, and 
what should the last one be? 


In the list of measurement values shown below, which is 
the “odd one out”? [Hint: What is the context?] 12pt, 
20px, lem, 100%, medium 


In this chapter we referred to the pixel as a “relative” 
measurement, as opposed to an “absolute” 
measurement. Suppose we decided to change our mind 
and call the pixel a “hybrid” measurement. Can you 
explain why this might make sense? 


What are five different ways that color values can be 
specified in CSS? 


We mentioned that if you use a six-digit hex number to 
specify a color value on your web page, you have a 
choice of 16,777,216 different colors. How is this 
number computed? 


Without looking anything up, how would you describe 
two colors, and the relationship between them, if the two 
colors have the hex values #333333 and #999999? 


What is the short-hex value corresponding to the hex 
value #AA33FF? 


What is the default value of the background-color 
property? 


How many colors are in the so-called “web-safe 
palette”? 


How would you explain the (good) advice to “name CSS 
classes according to their meaning (also called semantic 
naming), and not according to their appearance”? Can 
you find an example from this chapter where that advice 
was not followed but should have been? Hint: Think 
about the BoldItalic class, and think about what it 
would mean if you wanted to change characteristics of 
this particular style (to light grey small caps, for 
example). 


What is the only difference between the definition of a 
CSS class selector and a CSS id selector? 


What is a CSS style rule that would cause the text in all 
h3, p, and li elements to be displayed with maroon text? 


What is a CSS style rule that would cause the body of a 
web page to have a very dark gray background with very 
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light gray text, and what would you say about such a 
style? 


If every time you wanted to emphasize a word or phrase 
in a paragraph, you wanted its content to be displayed in 
bold italic red text, how would you achieve this? 


If you have both a style element and a link to an external 
style file in the head element of a web page document, in 
which order (generally speaking) should they appear, 

and why? 


Here are the four major components of the CSS box 
model in alphabetical order: border, content, margin, 
padding. What is their order going from the inside out? 


To which parts of the box model does the background 
color apply? 


What happens if you give the float property for an 
HTML element the value center? 


What would be the purpose of the style float: right 
for an HTML img element? 


What is the purpose of the style rule clear: both? 
What is a CSS reset, and how is it used? 


What should you make a practice of doing with each of 
your CSS style sheets that you should also do with each 
of your HTML documents? 


What new CSS3 property do you need to use if you want 
a border element with rounded corners? 


What new CSS3 selector would you use to style any h2 
element that happened to be the fifth child of its parent? 


What is the purpose of the text that should always be 
present in the body of an HTML5 video element? 


SHORT EXERCISES TO 


IMPROVE YOUR BASIC UNDERSTANDING 


Another reminder, probably for the last time: Be 
sure to work with copies of the sample files, so 

you always have the originals to go back to and 
start over. 


il, 


It might be interesting to begin these exercises with a 
high-level “experiment” of sorts. Display the home page 
of each version of our website (naturel to nature4) in 


10. 


every browser that you have available. Ideally you will 
see no differences, but try to explain any that you do 
see. 


. Validate each of the CSS files in this chapter to get a 


feel for the process. And validate against both CSS 2.1 
and CSS3. Some style sheets will validate in both cases. 
For those which do not, you will see instances of CSS3 
being used that will, of course, not validate as CSS 2.1. 
This is also an easy way to highlight the new CSS3 
features we have used. 


. Add the styles of the four examples at the beginning of 


section 4.5 to the styles in simple.css and then 
redisplay simple.html. Be sure to reconcile what you 
see in the display with the new and revised styles in the 
style file. Then make a duplicate copy of the three-item 
list in simple.html and place it after the first list in that 
same file. Now change the ul tags of the duplicate list to 
ol tags and redisplay to confirm our claim in section 4.5 
that this list will not have the text of its items italicized. 


. Create a sample file called style levels.html that 


illustrates how CSS recognizes and uses the three “style 
levels”: external, embedded, and inline. Construct your 
file in such a way that you can illustrate how the CSS 
cascade works by interchanging, within your head 
element, the order of your style element and the link 
element that references your external style file. 


. Make arguments for and against the following statement: 


“Permitting inline CSS styles defeats the whole purpose 
of CSS, and this practice should be deprecated”. 


. Find and make a list of all the CSS “generic” fonts, and 


include at least one specific font family in each category. 


. CSS can also use “system fonts”. Find what they are on 


your system, make a list of all the names of these fonts, 
and explain why you might want to use them. 


. Create a web page called colors.html that contains a 


table with three columns showing the names of all 16 
standard CSS colors, their hex values, and the actual 
colors. 


. Create a small example in a file called standout.html 


that shows you can have two classes with the same name 
but containing different styles, as long as you make them 
apply to different HTML elements. For example, you 
could have both p.Standout and li.Standout. 


We mentioned and used the CSS :hover pseudo-class. 
Find the names of the other CSS pseudo-classes that 
apply to links (i.e., to the HTML a element), and explain 
how they are used. Make sure you “discover” the order 
in which they must be listed in your style sheet if you 
wish to use all of them. 
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CSS also has something called pseudo-elements. Explain 
the conceptual difference between a pseudo-class and a 
pseudo-element, and give at least one example ofa 
pseudo-element. And note, by the way, that pseudo- 
classes and pseudo-elements are collectively called 
pseudo-selectors. 


In our box model example (Figure 4.12 and associated 
files), remove the body style completely and re-display 
the page in all browsers at your disposal to see if there 
are any noticeable differences. 


In our box model example (Figure 4.12 and associated 
files), change the various values for padding, border, 
margin, and background-color properties and 
redisplay in your browser. Make sure you understand 
what you are seeing. 


In our examples illustrating the float property (Figure 
4.15 or Figure 4.18), in the corresponding style files 
(Figure 4.17 or Figure 4.23), the float property appears 
twice and the clear property appears once. Choose 
either of these examples and experiment by removing all 
of these properties at once, then one ata time, then two 
at a time, and for each scenario explain what you see 
when the page is displayed after the change(s). 


This exercise will lead you through one sequence of the 
steps that will turn an ordinary unordered list into a 
horizontally arranged menu of options. After each step 
you may want to view the result in more than one 
browser to see if you can spot any differences. First, 
create a test file called List_to menu.html with only 
the following in its body: 


<ul> 
<li>Go</li> 
<Li>Stop</li> 
<li>Speed Up</li> 
<li>Slow Down</li> 
</ul> 


Also create an initially empty embedded style sheet for 
the page. Then perform the following actions, in order: 


1. Add the style * {padding: 0;} to the style 
sheet. 


2. Remove the preceding style and then add the 
style * {margin: 0;} to the style sheet. 


3. Remove the previous style and add the style ul 
{list-style-type: none;} as the only style in 
the file. 
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4. Add the following style rule at the beginning of 
the style sheet: 


anal 
padding: 0; 
margin: 0; 


} 


This time, and from now on, just add things; 
don’t remove anything from the style sheet. 


1. Add the following style rule, but only one line at 
a time, in the order shown, and redisplay after 


each entry: 

Ui ai 
float: left; 
width: 99px; 


border-right: 1px solid black; 
background-color: #0FO; 
text-align: center; 
font-family: Verdana; 


2. Finally, add the following style rule, and be sure 
to place the mouse over the various menu 
options after you redisplay: 


ul li:hover {background-color: #CCC;} 


» 


This menu does not contain any links, but you can extend 
the exercise by adding them and having the links (rather 
than the list element itself) change color during a 
“mouseover”. 


Experiment with the padding and margin values in the 
file default.css of Figure 4.23 to see what the effect is. 
Begin by commenting out lines 3 to 6 of the file to see 
what the home page of ch04/naturel looks like when 
the browser defaults for those values are being used; 
then try some values of your own. 


Experiment with as many different property values in the 
file default.css of Figures 4.26 to 4.28 to see what the 
effect is, and in particular to see how changing a value 
causes the display to “come off the rails”, if in fact that 


is what happens. As always, when doing this kind of 
experimentation, it’s a good idea to change one thing at 
a time, and to undo the last change before you make the 
next one. 


18. Find out what aspects of the presentation of a web page 
your browser will allow you (as the end user) to modify 
and how you accomplish those modifications. For 
example, how do you change the text size of your 
browser’s display or disable its display of images? The 
fact that any user has the opportunity to make changes 
like this is of course a good thing, but also another thorn 
in the side of any web developer. 


19. From a browser on your PC or laptop, go to the home 
page for this chapter’s nature3 website. Experiment 
with our simple responsive design feature by changing 
the size of the browser display up and down to get both 
the desktop view and the tablet view of the site. Then 
take an iPad or another tablet device and browse to the 
same website. This should confirm our claim that the 
“tablet view” of the website shows up immediately. 


20. Change the video element in the index.html file of your 
copy of our nature4 website by adding the controls 
attribute and removing the autoplay attribute and the 
loop attribute. Reload the page and experiment with the 
controls that now appear at the bottom of the video 
element. Note that the video no longer begins to play 
immediately when the page loads, nor does it 
automatically repeat when it comes to the end. 





EXERCISES ON THE PARALLEL 
PROJE CH 


As we have pointed out in this chapter, best 
practice going forward demands that HTML 
tables no longer be used for web page layout 
unless what is being laid out is conceptually an 
actual table of some kind (data, for example), 
and you should choose the CSS alternative. Also, 
for these exercises, you should attempt to 
choose a different color scheme for your 
business than the one used for the sample 
business in the text. 


1. From the Exercises on the Parallel Project of the 
previous chapter you should now have a simple home 
page for the website of your business that looks 
something like Figure 3.10. Your task in this exercise is 
to reproduce another very similar simple home page for 
your business. This time, however, it must use a CSS 
style sheet for layout and styling, and look like our own 
sample business website shown in Figure 4.21. Note in 
particular the change in justification in the address text 
at the upper right. Experiment with padding, margin, and 
other settings to achieve a look that you feel works well 
for your site. 


2. From the Exercises on the Parallel Project of the 
previous chapter you should also now have a web page 
for your business that looks something like Figure 3.12. 
Your task in this exercise is analogous to that of the 
previous exercise. It is to produce a “better-looking” 
page, analogous to that shown in Figure 4.24, for the 
home page of the multipage website for your business. 
And once again you must use a CSS style sheet for 
layout and styling, as well as SSI to load in the parts 
that will be common to all of your pages. Be sure to 
maintain the same “look and feel” for all the pages on 
your website, and make sure all your links are active, 
which will require your base element to be set up 
properly. Bottom line: This version of your website 
should have the same functionality as the analogous 
version from the previous chapter, but the entire site 
must now be laid out and styled with CSS. Of course now 
might be a good time to add some content to your pages 
as well. 


3. One final requirement for both of the above website 
versions: All pages must validate as HTML5 and your 
CSS must validate as CSS3. 





WHAT ELSE YOU MAY WANT OR 
NEED TO KNOW 


1. The CSS @import mechanism is another way to gain 
access to an external style sheet. Recall that the HTML 
Link element associates an external CSS style sheet 
with the HTML document in which that Link element 
appears. On the other hand, the purpose of the @import 
directive (that’s what it’s called, and it’s a part of the 
CSS language, not HTML) is to bring an external style 
sheet into another style sheet. The receiving style sheet 
can itself be an external style sheet or an embedded 


style sheet. In any case, the rules say that the @import 
directive must be the first item (except for comments) in 
whatever style sheet it is placed, though this 
requirement seems to be ignored by many browsers. 
Here is its syntax: 


@import url('[path if necessary] filename.ext 


» 


Note that it uses url rather than href, and quotes 
around the url argument are optional. 


One use for this functionality might be to keep either or 
both of your CSS reset values and your “global” style 
values in one or two files and then @import those files 
(you can have more than one @import directive) at the 
beginning of the style sheet for your website. 


. You can apply the styles in multiple CSS classes by using 
a single style attribute. Suppose, for example, you have 
the four CSS classes C1, C2, C3, and C4. Here is the 
syntax for styling a single HTML element with all four of 
those classes (note the white-space-separated class 
names): 


<tagname class="C1 C2 C3 C4">content</tagname> 


. If you are surfing the web looking for CSS examples, you 
will quite often run into text that begins like this: “Lorem 
ipsum . . .”. Such text consists of several, perhaps 
many, paragraphs of “jumbled” Latin text that starts off 
with these two words at the beginning of the first 
paragraph, and is convenient to use as “placeholder 
text” when testing CSS styles. In any case, it is widely 
used for that purpose and there are websites that will 
generate any amount of it for you. See the References 
for some relevant links. 


. CSS is case-insensitive. However, if you read that 
statement quickly and don’t stop to think about it, it can 
be quite misleading. Problems arise because although 
CSS itself is case-insensitive, when you are writing your 
CSS styles, you are often including other items that may 
or may not be case-insensitive, such as font family 
names and paths to image files. Further problems can be 
caused by the kind of DOCTYPE you are using, since 
HTML is case-insensitive as well, while XHTML is case- 
sensitive, and whether or not you are using JavaScript, 
which is also case-sensitive. The bottom line here is that 
it is a best practice and, for that matter, just common 
sense, to be consistent with the capitalization you use 
when choosing and writing names, particularly when it 
comes to the names of your class and id selectors. You 


would be amazed to know the number of problems you 
won't have if you follow this simple advice. 


. When designing the CSS for your website, it is 
worthwhile to take some time to leverage as much as you 
can the inheritance of styles from the body element. By 
thinking about it and placing as many inheritable 
properties as you can in the style for the body element, 
you can ensure that those properties will be inherited 
and will therefore not have to be replicated elsewhere 
for individual elements. 


. Some font families are better than others when it comes 
to displaying web pages. For example, it is generally 
agreed that Verdana is an excellent sans-serif font, since 
it is very legible even at very small sizes. Similarly, 
Georgia is regarded as an excellent serif font for web 
design. As backup for the Verdana font if it is not 
available, you can request Arial (for Windows) and 
Helvetica (for Macintosh). For Georgia you can request 
Times New Roman (for Windows) or Times (for 
Macintosh), one of which should be available on virtually 
any platform. Note that multi-word font family names 
must be enclosed in quotes. 


. One advantage of having all your styles in a single 
external file linked to many documents is that when a 
visitor browses to one of these documents, the style file 
is downloaded and used to render the document (of 
course), but most browsers will also store the style sheet 
in the cache of the user’s computer. Think of the cache 
simply as a storage area on the user’s computer where 
things that might be used later are stored for quick 
access (memory access is much faster than disk access 
or download speed, so a cache is often a memory cache 
but could be a local file in some cases). Then, if the user 
browses to other documents that use the same style 
sheet, the browser can use the locally stored version 
from the cache and not have to download the style sheet 
again each time a file using it is displayed. This can help 
to make your site appear faster to your visitors. 


However, this same feature can also be a pain in the 
wazoo for web developers. Let’s say you are testing a 
web page by altering its associated CSS file and 
reloading the HTML file. But. . . you are just not seeing 
the changes you know you should be seeing. The 
problem is that the browser is still using the “old” 
version of the style sheet from the cache and has not 
downloaded the new version of the file containing your 
carefully crafted revisions. Even HTML may be stored in 
the cache and give rise to the same problem. There are 
ways to force most browsers to reload all required files 
from their original locations (and thus not use the cached 
versions). For example, pressing the Ctrl key while 


®), 


10. 


clicking the browser’s Reload button will often do the 
trick. Other options you can try include Ctrl+F5 and 
Ctrl+Shift+R. Unfortunately there does not seem to be 
a universal keystroke shortcut convention for this very 
useful action. 


. When reading CSS styles containing margin and padding 


values, you need to be aware of some CSS “shortcut” 
methods of specifying these values. Fortunately, these 
shortcuts work the same way for both margins and 
padding, so we will discuss them in the context of 
margins alone. 


Consider the following four CSS declarations: 


margin: 10px; 

margin: 10px 20px; 

margin: 10px 30px 40px; 
margin: 10px 20px 30px 40px; 


The first of these indicates that there should be a 10- 
pixel margin on all four sides of the element box. The 
second declaration, which contains only two values, is 
interpreted to mean that the margin is to be 10 pixels for 
both top and bottom margins and 20 pixels for both left 
and right margins. The third declaration, containing 
three values, specifies a 10px margin for the top, a 30px 
margin for the left and right sides, and a 40px margin for 
the bottom. The last declaration specifies a specific and 
different value for the margin on each of the four sides, 
so here order is important, and that order is top, right, 
bottom, left. 


The font shorthand styles 


font: bold 11px Arial; 
font: llpx Arial; 


specify the font-size (11px) and font-family (Arial), 
as well as the font-weight (bold) if desired. Order is 
important here too. That is, if you want to specify the 
font-weight (bold), its value must come first among 
these three values. 


In this chapter we have only used the CSS float 
property to help us position elements on our web pages. 
CSS provides many more properties that you can use for 
this purpose, and you will eventually need to become 
familiar with at least some of them. There are some 
subtleties involved in their use, so you will need to 


experiment a bit to get comfortable with their 
application. Here they are: 


1. static is the default, the position an element 
will have in the normal flow. 


2. fixed allows us to place an element wherever 
we want it, relative to the browser window. 


3. relative allows us to place an element ina 
position relative to its normal position. 


4. absolute allows us to place an element relative 
to its “nearest ancestor” that has already been 
positioned, or relative to the body element if no 
such positioned ancestor exists. 


5. z-index allows us to specify a “stacking order” 
for elements and thus place one element “in 
front of” or “behind” another element, giving a 
kind of three-dimensional effect. 





REPERENGES 


e 1. For information on the history of CSS, including some 
of the adoption difficulties, the main features of the 
various specifications, and some information on browser 
support, see: 


http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Cascading Style 


» 


- 2. For more detailed information on browser support for 
CSS, check out these sites: 


http: //www.webdevout.net/browser-support-css 
http://www. caniuse.com 


The second of these sites also provides information on 
which of the new HTML5 elements can be used in which 
browser version as well. 


- 3. As was the case for HTML, an excellent place to 
explore CSS further is, once again, the W3 Schools site. 
Both the tutorials and examples, as well as the reference 
material on properties and their values, color, 


positioning, and various other CSS topics, will help to 
consolidate your comfort level with CSS, including CSS3: 


http: //www.w3schools.com/css/default.asp 
http://www.w3schools.com/cssref/default.asp 


4 > 


4. For further information on the best fonts to use on 
your website, check out the following link: 


https://www.google.com/fonts 


4 


5. For further information on the use of absolute 
measurements vs. relative measurements, see: 


http://www.w3schools.com/cssref/css units.as 


4 > 


6. To see all the web-safe colors, along with their hex 
and decimal values, follow this link: 


http://www.web-source.net/216 color _chart.ht 
d > 
7. As CSS is updated, the list of colors recognized by 


most browsers will undoubtedly expand, but you can see 
the current list at this site: 


http: //www.w3schools.com/colors/colors names 


4 > 


8. For further information on the CSS shorthand way of 
specifying multiple values of a single property, see: 


http://www.dustindiaz.com/css-shorthand/ 


9. For the definitive discussion of the exact rules 
governing inheritance and the cascade in CSS and for 
determining specificity, see: 


http: //www.w3.org/TR/CSS2/cascade.html 


- 10. For the definitive description of the CSS box model, 
see: 


http: //www.w3.org/TR/CSS2/box. html 


- 11. For additional information on the CSS box model, 
including some that offer user interactivity, check out 
these sites: 


http://www.w3schools.com/css/css boxmodel.as 


http://css-tricks.com/the-css-box-model/ 


Also, try googling “CSS box model” and looking fora 
link called “Images for CSS box model”. Clicking on this 
link will take you to a large collection of images from all 
over the Internet that depict various incarnations of the 
CSS box model. 


e 12. You may be interested in going beyond the simple 
floats that we discussed in this chapter for page layout, 
so here are some sites that discuss both floats and 
additional CSS positioning techniques that give you 
some idea of the enormous possibilities open to you as 
you design your website (and be sure to check out other 
links provided by these sites): 


http://css.maxdesign.com.au/floatutorial/ 


http://www.w3schools.com/css/css positioning 
http://www. brainjar.com/css/positioning/defa 
http://www. barelyfitz.com/screencast/html-tr 
http://www.elated.com/articles/css-positioni 
http://www.alistapart.com/articles/flexiblel 
http://www. vanseodesign.com/css/css-position 


http://www. tizag.com/cssT/position. php 


- 13. Here is a site that will give you some ideas for your 
own CSS reset:: 


http://cssreset.com/ 


e 14. As you know, you can and should validate your CSS 
style sheets, but you can also have them formatted and 
“optimized”, which means, among other things, having 
styles consolidated and redundancies removed. Here are 
some sites that help you do this: 


http://www.cleancss.com/ 
http://www. codebeautifier.com/ 


http://www.nigraphic.com/tidycss/ 


- 15. Here are two sites from which you may download 
some “Loremipsum.. .” text if you need it: 


http://generator.lorem-ipsum. info/ 


http://meettheipsums.com/ 


e 16. If you would like to play with the new HTML5 video 
element, try this link: 


http://www.w3schools.com/html/html5 video.as 


1 

The authors are more concerned with the technical aspects of web page 
development and do not consider themselves design experts. However, you 
may from time to time encounter a helpful reminder like this one. 


= The symbol # has various names. Its technical name is octothorpe, believe 
it or not, but it is more commonly called the “number sign”, or, as we have 
done, the “hash symbol”. You may even see it referred to, somewhat 
confusingly, as the “pound symbol”. 


3 

This color grouping was developed by Lynda Weinman. If you’re interested in 
online training, check out http://lynda.com, an online training company 
founded by Weinman and acquired in 2015 by LinkedIn. 


A valid question at this point is: “How does this differ from using the style 
attribute, which is discouraged?” The answer is that if you were to use the 
style attribute in the same way, and wanted to change its style, you would 
have to change the value of that style attribute in every element that had 


been styled in that way. If you use the class attribute, you need only change 
the definition of that class. 


The term camel notation as used here means that in multi-word names, the 
second and subsequent words begin with a capital letter (forming the camel’s 
“humps”, so to speak). The first word of the name may or may not be 
capitalized, depending on convention. For us, for example, class selector 
names are capitalized, while id selector names are not. 


The specificity of an element is a numerical quantity that allows elements to 
be compared to see which has the greater value, a value that can be used to 
help decide how a certain style is to be applied. If you will permit a moment’s 
editorializing, let us say this: If you find yourself needing to calculate 
specificity on a regular basis, it is probably time to reevaluate your web 
development strategy. 
ri 

This is sometimes a very useful approach to learning, and actually has a 
name: Ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny, or recapitulation theory. We say no 
more, except that you might want to google it. 


Although we will not discuss the jQuery JavaScript library, this is a good 
place to mention that one of the nice things it will do for you is this: When 
using it to perform various tasks on your web pages, you generally don’t have 
to worry about the kind of cross-browser differences we refer to here. 


9 

We should mention in passing that although our particular approach will use 
JavaScript to produce drop-down menus, it is also possible to do so using only 
CSS. So much to learn, so little time... 


CHAPTER FIVE: HTML 
Forms for Data 
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OVERVIEW AND OBJECTIVES 


Up to this point we have seen only very limited 
interactivity between the user and any of our 
web pages. In fact, all a user could do was type 
in the URL of a page and press Enter to display 
that page, or click a link on one page to browse 
to another page. 


That is, there has so far been no way for the 
user to supply any additional information to a 
website, through one of its web pages, have the 
site process the information in some way, and 
then return some new information to the user 
based on the data supplied. This kind of two- 
way communication scenario is extremely useful 
in a business environment, since it permits a 
user to make product choices, pay for them 
online, and supply a shipping address, for 
example. 


This chapter marks the beginning of our 
discussion of how such two-way communication 
is accomplished, and the first thing we need to 
study is how a web form can be placed on a web 
page in preparation for accepting information 
from the user on the client side. In subsequent 
chapters you will see how that information can 
be transmitted to the server and how your 
website can process, and respond to, the data 
received from its visitors. 


In this chapter we will discuss the following: 


- The general idea of a web form 


« The form element (though we postpone a discussion of 
the GET and POST values of its action attribute, since 
these indicate how we wish to submit the form’s data, 


and in this chapter we are only creating forms, not 
submitting their data to a server) 


- The input element 

- The select and option elements 

- The textarea element 

- The submit and reset button elements 
- The fieldset and legend elements 

e The label element and its for attribute 


- Setting up a form that allows a user to compute his or 
her Body Mass Index (BMI) 


- Setting up a form that allows a user to submit feedback 
to our business 


- Getting ready to submit form data (but not actually 
submitting it) 


Also in this chapter our examples will focus 
entirely on form design and we will not return 
to an update of our full website example until 
Chapter 7, after we have discussed forms (this 
chapter), form data validation via JavaScript 
(Chapter 6), and dropdown menus (also 
implemented using JavaScript) as an example of 
interaction with the DOM (Document Object 
Model) and interactively changing our 
document’s Cascading Style Sheets (CSS) styles 
(Chapter 7). 


5.) WEB FORMS COELEGT USERAINEUT 
DATA IN A BROWSER FOR TRANSFER TO 
A SERVER FOR PROCESSING 


We are all familiar, perhaps too familiar, with 
the forms we have to fill out in our everyday 
lives, such as employment applications, medical 
reports, student loan applications, income tax 
forms, and so on. Online forms contain the same 
kinds of blank spaces or “textboxes” to be filled 
in, checkboxes to be checked, and so on, and we 
need to learn how to set these things up for 
data entry on our website. Even though a user 


can only communicate with a website in two 
basic ways—by clicking on various parts of a 
web page using a pointing device such as a 
mouse, or by typing text using a keyboard—such 
a web form allows the information supplied in 
this way to be quite sophisticated. 


Once a web form is filled out, it “looks and 
feels” much like its paper counterpart. 
Submitting a web form, however, is 
accomplished in a different manner. Usually 
there is a button, often labeled Submit, that the 
user clicks, and there may also be one labeled 
Reset, to permit the user to start over and 
reenter form data. It is what happens after the 
user clicks Submit that we will discuss in later 
chapters. 


We are going to illustrate simple form design 
through two examples for our business: 


1. The first one will be a web page containing a form that is 
essentially a tool to help users find out if their weight is 
reasonable by calculating a quantity known as the BMI. 


2. The second one will be a page containing a standard 
user-feedback form of the type used by many websites to 
gather user opinions on everything from the usability of 
the site to the overall customer experience if it is an e- 
commerce site. 


5.2 Une FORM ELEMENT 


Placing a form on a web page is done using an 
HyperText Markup Language (HTML) form 
element. This element acts like a “container” for 
the usual kinds of things you see on a form, in 
the sense that between the <form> and </form> 
tags you place the other HTML tags that create 
the visual “widgets” that allow data entry by the 
user when the web page is displayed. 


Let us begin with a web page that will 
eventually serve as your BMI calculator. Look at 
the HTML markup from the file bmil. html 
shown in FIGURE 5.1 to see how we introduce a 
form element into a web document. The relevant 
HTML code is shown in lines 12 and 13 of that 
file: 


<form id="bmiForm"> 
</form> 





1 <!DOCTYPE html» 
2 «t+ bmil.html --> 
3 <html langs"en"> 
4 chead> 

5 «meta charset="utf-8"> 

6 —«titlesBody Mass Index Calculator</title> 

7 «</head> 
§ — <body> 
9 — main> 
<center><h4>Body Mass Index Calculator</h4></center> 
ll <p>Body Mass Index (BMI) is used as an indicator of total body fat.</p> 
2 <form id="bmiForm" > 
13 </form> 
14 <poTotal body fat is correlated to the risk of certain diseases 

5 which can be potentially fatal. BMI is valid for both men and women. 

6 However, it should only be used as a guideline as it has some 

17 limitations. It may overestimate the body fat in muscular persons and 
§ underestimate the body fat in persons who have lost muscle mass.</p> 

9 <poMore information can be found at the 
20 <a href="http://ww.nhlbisupport .com/bmi/bmicalc, htm" National 





21 Institute of Health</a> website, Our calculator is based on the 
22 formula obtained from this site.</p> 

23. </tmain> 

24 </body> 

25 «</html> 





FIGURE 5.1 ch05/bmil.html 


The HTML markup for our first web page 
containing a form element, but note that this 
form element has no content. 


The displayed web page itself does not look any 
different (see FIGURE 5.2) from any of the 
previous web pages you have seen so far. The 
page has no CSS styling and therefore uses the 
default browser fonts and font sizes and the 
page will grow and shrink according to any 
resizing of the browser window. 


Note that the mere introduction of the (empty) 
form element has no effect on the display. 
However, it helps us study the <form> tag 
without worrying about the rest of the details. 


We have identified our form element as bmiForm 
by giving this value to its (optional) id attribute. 
This is generally a good idea, since we may have 
more than one form and in any case it allows us 
to identify the form for styling or access by 
JavaScript. 


We should also say something about the action 
attribute of the form element, which is not 
shown here. The value of the action attribute is 
generally the name of the server-side script or 
other program that will process the data from 
the form when that data is submitted to the 
server. Since you are not submitting at the 
moment, you don’t need that attribute. However, 
this is one of the few differences between 
XHTML and HTML5 that can lead to some 
confusion. For XHTML markup to validate, the 
action attribute of the form tag had to be 
present and have a value, but if the form was 
not being submitted that value could be the 
empty string. What is potentially confusing is 


that in HTML5 the action attribute is optional, 
but if present the value cannot be the empty 
string. That is why we simply omit the action 
attribute, but if you are looking at the markup of 
others you may well see action="" as a form 


attribute. In later chapters, when you submit 
your form data, you will have Personal Home 
Page (PHP) scripts that run on your server and 
process that data, and the value of the action 
attribute will then contain the name of one of 
those scripts. 
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FIGURE 5.2 
graphics/ch05/displayBmilHtml. jpg 


A Firefox browser display of ch05/bmil.html, 
showing that an empty form element produces 
no visible output. 


Obviously, having just an empty form element on 
a web page is not very interesting. The 


following sections will show you how to put 
different form elements on your BMI calculator 
page. These other HTML elements that are 
placed within the form element itself and 
determine the interactive behavior of the form 
are also called form controls, or, more 
informally, just “widgets”. 


5.2.1 A Brief Aside, a Reminder, and Some Good 
Advice 


Just before we move on, let’s discuss a brief 
aside. Note that the HTML file in Figure 5.1 
contains an HTML element you have not seen 
before, a center element (see line 10). The 
effect of this element should be obvious: It 
centers its content, in this case the hl element, 
and this is certainly a very easy way to achieve 
that effect. 


Unfortunately, the HTML center tag is now 
deprecated, which means that even though it 
still works it should no longer be used in new 
markup and may eventually not work at all. This 
begs the question: Why was it deprecated? Well, 
because “centering” something is a 
“presentational” aspect of that thing, and 
therefore rightly should be handled by CSS, 
which you will do in the next example. 


We use the center element here to remind you 
once again that you should try to avoid the easy 
way out when developing new web pages. One 
way of staying the course is to make sure you 
continually validate your web pages. If you 
attempt to validate the file bmil.html, for 
example, you will find that in fact it does not 
validate as HTML5, precisely because of the 
presence of the center element. 


5.2.2 How Will We Deal with CSS from Now On? 


From now on, we will handle our CSS in the 
following way. We will have, for each chapter, 
either a single CSS file called default.css, (or 
two files called desktop.css and tablet.css if 
we want to make use of responsive design, 
which we do not in this chapter). Any such files 
we are using in a given chapter will be placed in 
a subdirectory called css. If we have a 
default.css, it will contain all CSS styles used 
for the general sample files in that chapter. Not 
every style will necessarily be used for every 
sample file in the chapter, but that does not 
matter. In fact, that is the point. We can put all 
our styles in one place (one file) and link any 
HTML document file that needs to use one or 
more styles in that style file. Of course, fora 
large and complex website you may well want to 
have more than one style file, but the point 
remains. Subsequent files in this chapter will be 
making use of the version of this file 
corresponding to this chapter. We will only 
discuss the default.css file if it contains 
something of particular interest or a new CSS 
feature of some kind. 


If a later chapter also contains an updated 
version of our complete website, we will put the 
corresponding files in a subdirectory whose 
name starts with nature and which has its own 
css subdirectory containing its own 
default.css (or desktop.css and tablet.css, 
as the case may be). We actually began this 
convention in the last chapter, where we had 
four such subdirectories, naturel to nature4, 
containing four different versions of our 
website, but we will not see a nature 
subdirectory again until Chapter 7. 


So (he INeUP ELEMENT 


One of the most versatile HTML form controls 
for collecting data from users is the input 
element. It allows you to create form fields 
(places where the user can supply data of some 
sort) of various types. The kind of data that an 
input form field will accept is determined by the 
value of its type attribute. Here are some 
possible values for this attribute: 


e text creates a one-line text box whose visible width, in 
characters, is determined by the value of the size 
attribute, and for which the maxlength attribute specifies 
the maximum number of characters allowed as input. 


e radio creates a “radio button” that usually appears as a 
small circle in a group of small circles, only one of which 
may be selected. 


e- checkbox creates a small box, generally square, that 
may be “checked” or “unchecked” and also often 
appears in a group that (unlike the radio button) permits 
multiple boxes to be checked. 


e submit creates a button on which you can place a label 
(often just the word Submit) and, when clicked on with 
the mouse, causes the data that has been entered in the 
form to be acted upon. 


e reset also creates a button on which you can place a 
label (often just the word Reset) and allows the values in 
the form to be cleared, or set to their default values, 
thus permitting the user to start over. 


So, any desired control is obtained by supplying 
the appropriate value from the above list as the 
value of the type attribute of the input tag. For 
example, in FIGURE 5.3 you see illustrated 
input controls of type text (lines 18 and 26), 
radio (lines 20-21 and 28-31), and checkbox. 
(line 36). 


<!DOCTYPE html> 
<!-- bmi2.html --> 
<html lang="en"> 
<head> 
<meta charset="utf-8"> 
<link rel="stylesheet" href="css/default .css"> 
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7 <titlesBody Mass Index Calculator</title> 
8 </head> 
9 <body> 
10 <main class="BMI"> 
ll <h4 class="Centered"»Body Mass Index Calculator</h4> 
12 <p>Body Mass Index (BMI) is used as an indicator of total body fat. In 
13 order to calculate your BMI, please input your height and weight .</p> 
14 <form id="bmiForm"> 
15 <table> 
16 <tr 
1] <tdoHeight :</td> 
18 <td><input type="text" name="height" size="7"></td> 
19 <tdoUnits:</td> 
20 <td><input type="radio" name="heightUnit" value="in"> inches</td> 
21 <td><input type="radio" name="heightUnit" value="cm"'> 
22 centimeters</td> 
23 </tr> 
24 <tr> 
25 <tdoWeight :</td> 
26 <td><input type="text" name="weight" size="7"></td> 
27 <tdoUnits:</td> 
28 <tdo<input type="radio" name="weightUnit" value="1b"> 
29 pounds</td> 
30 <tdocinput type="radio" name="weightUnit" value="kg"> 
31 kilograms</td> 
32 </tr> 
33 <tr> 
34 <td colspan="5">Please check here if you want a detailed 
35 analysis of your BMI: 
36 <input type="checkbox" name="details" value="yes"></td> 
37 </tr> 
38 </table> 
39 </form> 
40 <pTotal body fat is correlated to the risk of certain diseases 
41 which can be potentially fatal. BMI is valid for both men and women. 
42 However, it should only be used as a guideline as it has some 
43 limitations. It may overestimate the body fat in muscular persons and 
44 underestimate the body fat in persons who have lost muscle mass.</p> 
45 <p>More information can be found at the 
46 <a href="http://www.nhlbisupport .com/bmi/bmicalc. htm" National 
47 Institute of Health</a> website. Our calculator is based on the 
48 formula obtained from this site.</p> 
49 </main> 
50 </body> 
51 </html> 


FIGURE 5.3 ch05/bmi2.html 


An HTML document containing a form element 
with input elements of type text, radio, and 





checkbox. 


FIGURE 5.4 displays our first “real” form, since 
it contains some actual “fields”, form controls 
for entering or indicating data input. Each of 
the controls in the form displayed in Figure 5.4 
is created by using an input element. These 
controls include the things that we call 
“textboxes”, “radio buttons”, and a “checkbox”, 
and which are produced by the corresponding 
HTML markup referred to above and seen in the 
file bmi2.html of Figure 5.3. 


Note, first of all, as promised in the previous 
section, that we are no longer using the 
(deprecated) HTML center element for 
centering our page title, but instead a class 
called Centered, which is defined in this 
chapter’s default. css! file and used with the 
h4 element. 


Second, note that for this form we are using a 
table layout with three rows and four columns to 
contain the controls used to collect information 
from the user. We can argue for a table layout 
here as the appropriate choice, since a table 
makes sense whether we are displaying data, or, 
as in the current case, collecting data. Note that 
although we are using a table, it is not 
immediately obvious since we do not display any 
table borders. 


And now for the details... 
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Body Mass Index Calculator 


Body Mass Index (BMI) is used as an indicator of total body fat. In order to 
calculate your BMI, please input your height and weight. 


Height: Units; — inches centimeters 


Weight: Units; — pounds © kilograms 
Please check here if you want a detailed analysis of your BMI: _ 


Total body fat is correlated to the risk of certain diseases which can be 
potentially fatal. BMI is valid for both men and women. However, it should only 
be used as a guideline as it has some limitations. It may overestimate the body 
fat in muscular persons and underestimate the body fat in persons who have 
lost muscle mass, 





More information can be found at the National Institute of Health website, Our 
calculator is based on the formula obtained from this site, 











FIGURE 5.4 
graphics/ch05/displayBmi2HtmlL. jpg 


A Firefox browser display of ch05/bmi2.html1, 
showing the textboxes, the radio buttons, and 
the single checkbox. 


5.3.1 Textboxes (input Elements of Type text) 


The empty textbox in the first row of the table 
(line 18 of Figure 5.3) allows a user to enter his 
or her height. This is the markup that creates 
this textbox: 


<input type="text" name="height" size="7"> 


As you can see, the input element is an empty 
element, and this one has three attributes. The 
type attribute tells the web browser what kind 
of input control this one is (textbox, checkbox, 
radio button, and so on). In this case, the value 
text indicates we have a textbox. The name 
attribute is used to identify this particular 
HTML element and distinguish it from other 
elements of the same kind. This will be useful 
(necessary, in fact) when you write programs to 
process the information in this form control that 
will be “submitted” via the form, although we 
do not make use of it here. 


The size attribute is used for textboxes to 
indicate how many characters will fit into the 
textbox “window” as displayed on the screen. 
Users can type more characters, but only the 
first size characters will be displayed (and seen 
by the user). We have chosen a value of 7 as a 
reasonable one for the size of this particular 
textbox. There is also an attribute called 
maxlength (not seen here) whose value can be 
used to restrict the maximum number of 
characters that may be entered. In other words, 
there are actually two sizes: a “visible size” and 
a “maximum size”. 


Although we have not used it here since it did 
not make sense to do so, the value attribute 
may be used to place a “default value” into the 
box. In any case, it is the value of the value 
attribute that will be used when this data is 
eventually processed as part of the form 
submission, since whatever is entered into the 
textbox by the user becomes the value of the 
value attribute. 


It is important to note that, just because we 
have given the name attribute of the form field 
that will receive the user’s height the value 
height, does not make it obvious to users that 
they are supposed to enter their height into that 
particular textbox. That is why we have inserted 
the text Height: into the table column on the 
left. You can (and should) also use the Label 
element to group the text that prompts the user 
for a height value, and the textbox that actually 
receives that height, into a logical unit. For 
simplicity we will omit this feature temporarily 
and come back to it at the end of the chapter in 
section 5.9. 


5.3.2 Radio Buttons (input Elements of Type 
radio) 


To the right of the height field we have two 
radio buttons, which are created by the markup 
in lines 20-21 of Figure 5.3. The user will click 
one of these to specify the unit for height as 
either inches or centimeters. We again use the 
input element to create each of these radio 
buttons, and this time we need the value radio 
for the type attribute. 


When used for radio buttons, the behavior of 
the input element is a little more complicated, 
because radio buttons are normally used ina 
group. Radio buttons in the same group are 
identified by having the same value for the name 
attribute. We distinguish them based on the 
values of their value attributes. In our example, 
the first group of radio buttons contains two 
buttons and is found to the right of the height 
field. The common name for this group of radio 
buttons is heightUnit. 


The value of the value attribute for the first 
radio button in the group is in, corresponding 
to “inches”. The second radio button has the 
value cm for the value attribute, corresponding 
to “centimeters”. Using the same name for both 
radio buttons ensures that only one of them can 
be selected at a time by the user. You may want 
to verify this fact by opening the file bmi2.html 
in a browser and clicking on each of these radio 
buttons in turn. The thing to note is that if one 
button is “selected”, that is, has been clicked 
and shows a “bullet” in the center of its circle, 
and then you click the other button, the first one 
is “deselected” as the second one becomes 
“selected”. 


The next row is essentially identical to the 
previous one in structure and format. It is used 
to obtain the user’s weight and choice of weight 
unit. Again, we have three input elements. The 
first input element, of type text, is named 
weight. The next two input elements give us 
radio buttons grouped under the name 
weightUnit, with values Lb (for pounds) and kg 
(for kilograms). 


5.3.3 Checkboxes (input Elements of Type 
checkbox) 


The third type of input element lets us create 
checkboxes. An example of a checkbox also 
appears in bmi2.html1, in the table row just 
below the row for weight input (see line 36 of 
Figure 5.3). Checkboxes are similar to radio 
buttons in many ways. Multiple checkboxes can 
also be grouped together under the same name 
and distinguished by value just like radio 
buttons, even though our example only uses a 
single checkbox. Our checkbox has the name 
details and the value yes. 


You will note that in the display of Figure 5.4 
the checkbox is not checked by default. This is 
the typical case, and the user is asked to check 
the textbox if he or she wishes to take the 
option represented by that particular checkbox. 
There may, however, be times when you want 
the check-box checked by default. To accomplish 
this, the input element also has another 
attribute with the name checked. This attribute 
need only be present to cause its intended 
effect. It does not need a value. The point of 
including the attribute is to have the checkbox 
checked by default when the page is displayed, 
should you wish to do that. 


The attribute checked can also be used (and is, 
in fact, more often used) for radio buttons, but 
in that case you should make sure that only one 
of the radio buttons in the group is checked (the 
one the user is most likely to choose, 
presumably). 


It should be noted that data from input controls 
of type radio or checkbox is actually 
“submitted” by the submit button only if the 
corresponding checked attribute is present. 


5.4 THE SELECT AND OPTION ELEMENTS 
FOR DROPDOWN LIST-BOXES 


In the previous section we illustrated how radio 
buttons can be used to allow a user to specify a 
choice of units for weight and height. Another 
method for letting the user pick an option is 
through a dropdown list-box (also called a 
dropdown menu, but we call this particular 
version a dropdown list-box to distinguish it 
from the dropdown menus we introduce in 
Chapter 7). Drop-down list-boxes are especially 
useful when the number of options is large, 


because they use much less display space on a 
web page. 


The web page bmi3.html displayed in FIGURE 
5.9 Shows a dropdown list-box for units of 
height and weight. The corresponding form 
element markup is shown in FIGURE 5.6. We 
will only focus on the code between the 
<select>...</select> pairs of tags (the select 
elements) in bmi3.html (lines 20-23 and lines 
29-32). The rest of the file shows you nothing 
you have not already seen in bmi2.html. 


Any select element used to create a web page 
dropdown list-box should be provided with a 
value for its name attribute for the same reasons 
you would give a name to an input element. 
Each text item corresponding to an option in the 
dropdown list-box is specified by the text 
content of an <option>...</option> tag pair. 
By default the option that appears first in the 
markup will appear in the little window of the 
dropdown list-box, so you should leave that 
option empty if you want the box to appear 
empty. 
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Body Mass Index Calculator 


-| Body Mass Index (BMI) is used as an indicator of total body fat, In order to 
calculate your BMI, please input your height and weight. 


Height: = [ Units: inches) 
Weight: [Units [pounds |» 


Please check here if you want a detailed analysis of your BMI: 


Total body fat is correlated to the risk of certain diseases which can be 
potentially fatal, BMI is valid for both men and women, However, it should only 
be used as a guideline as it has some limitations, It may overestimate the body 
fat in muscular persons and underestimate the body fat in persons who have 
lost muscle mass, 





More information can be found at the National Institute of Health website, Our 
calculator is based on the formula obtained from this site, 














FIGURE 5.5 
graphics/ch05/displayBmi3HtmlL. jpg 


A Firefox browser display of ch05/bmi3.html, 
with dropdown list-boxes replacing the radio 
buttons shown in Figure 5.4. 


In our example, the select element for the 
weight unit has attribute name="weightUnit" 
and the select element for the height has 
attribute unit name="heightUnit". Both of these 
dropdown list-boxes have only two options. 


We have not included name attributes for the 
option elements, but when submitting a form 
you may want to do this as well. 


5.5 WHAT IS MISSING FROM THE BMI 
CALCULATOR WEB PAGE? 


If you look at the display in Figure 5.5 fora 
moment, it should be clear that there is 
something missing. This web page allows the 
user to enter some information that will be 
needed to perform a certain kind of calculation, 
but does not provide any visible way to cause 
the calculation to take place. In other words, it 
is missing a “button” of some kind that the user 
can click on, and after which the BMI 
calculation will be performed and the results 
displayed to the user. 








4 <form id="bmiForm"> 
5 <table> 
16 <tr> 
1 <tdoHeight :</td> 
§ <tdo<input type="text" name="height" sizes"7"></td> 
9 <tdoUnits:</td> 
20 <td><select name="heightUnit"> 
2 <option>inches</option> 
22 <optionscentimeters</option> 
23 </select></td> 
a4 </tr> 
5 <tr> 
26 <tdolleight :</td> 
27 <td><input type="text" names"weight" gize="7"></td> 
28 <tdoUnits:</td> 
29 <td><select name="weightUnit"> 
30 <optionspounds</option> 
31 <optionskilograns</option> 
2 </select></td> 
33 </tr> 
34 <tr> 
35 <td colspans"4">Please check here if you want a detailed analysis 
36 of your BMI: <input type="checkbox" name="details" 
37 values" yes" ></td> 
38 </tr> 


39 </table> 
40 </form> 


FIGURE 5.6 ch05/bmi3.html (excerpt) 


Partial HTML markup from ch05/bmi3.html, 
showing the two select elements that produced 
the dropdown list-boxes in Figure 5.5. 


In this chapter we are concerned only with 
displaying the button, not activating it. As we 
have said earlier, we will deal with the 
calculations in the next chapter. But bear with 
us for a bit while we also postpone the 
introduction of buttons onto our BMI calculator 
page. In the next couple of sections we will start 
our second example, the feedback form, and use 
it to introduce both the textarea element (for 
extended text entry) and the submit and reset 
buttons for data submission and form reset. 
Then we will come back to our BMI calculator 
and extend it with buttons and some other 
enhancements. 


5.6 THE TEXTAREA ELEMENT 


Providing a mechanism for getting feedback 
from its visitors should be one of the essential 
features of any e-commerce website. If the right 
kind of information is obtained and used 
properly, the user experience can be enhanced 
and sales increased. 


Our second example illustrates just such a 
feedback form. The first version of the web page 
containing this form is in the file 
feedback1.html, shown in FIGURE 5.7, and the 
display of that file is shown in FIGURE 5.8. 


Almost everything on this web page you have 
seen before. It has a dropdown list-box to let the 
user pick a title (or “salutation”) such as Ms. or 
Dr. This is followed by standard text fields for 


the user’s first name, last name, email address, 
phone number, and the subject on which the 
user wishes to provide feedback. 
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<!DOCTYPE html> 
<!-- feedbackl html --> 
<html lang="en"> 
<head> 
<meta charset="utf-8"> 
<link rel="stylesheet" href="css/default .css"> 
<titlesContact Us</title> 
</head> 
<body> 
<main class="Feedback"> 
<h4>Feedback Form ... Let Us Know What You Think</h4> 
<form id="contact "> 
<table> 
<tr> 
<tdoSalutation:</td> 
<tdo<select name="salute"> 
<option>&nbsp;</option> 
<option>Mrs.</option> 
<option>Ms.</option> 
<option>Mr.</option> 
<optionsDr.</option> 
</select></td> 
</tr> 
<tr 
<tdoFirst Name:</td> 
<tdo<input type="text" name="firstName" size="40"></td> 
</tr> 
<tr> 
<td>Last Name:</td> 
<tdo<input type="text" name="lastName" size="40"></td> 
</tr> 
<tr> 
<td>E-mail Address: </td> 
<td><input type="text" name="email" size="40"></td> 
</tr> 
<tr> 
<td>Phone Number: </td> 
<td><input type="text" name="phone" size="40"></td> 
</tr> 
<tr> 
<td>Subject:</td> 
<td><input type="text" name="subject" size="40"></td> 
</tr> 
<tr> 
<td>Comments </td> 
<tdo<textarea name="message" rows="6" cols="30"></textarea></td> 
</tr> 
<tr> 
<td colspan="2">Please check here if you wish to receive a reply: 
<input type="checkbox" name="reply" value="yes"></td> 





51 </tr> 
52 </table> 
53 </form> 
54 </main> 

55 </body> 

56 </html> 


FIGURE 5.7 ch05/feedback1. html 


HTML markup for the first version of our 
feedback form, containing a textarea element 
to receive user comments. 


It is a good idea to separate the name into two 
fields, one for the first name and one for the last 
name. This will help avoid any confusion 
between first and last names, and also allow you 
to personalize any response to the user by using 
his or her first name, or a salutation followed by 
the last name, depending on the context. The 
textarea element allows you to provide a large 
text area for the user to enter a message, since 
you can specify its size by supplying the desired 
number of rows and columns as values of its 
rows and cols attributes. 


Some users may just want to have a one-way 
communication. Others may wish to receive a 
reply. Therefore, we give the user a choice of 
receiving a reply using a checkbox at the 
bottom. 


We do need to point out a couple of things about 
the HTML markup of the form in 
feedback1.html (see Figure 5.7). First, since 
the salutation is obtained from a dropdown list- 
box, we have again used a select element to 
contain the options. However, since we did not 
want to presume any particular salutation, we 
have left the content of the first option element 
empty (see line 17), causing the dropdown list- 
box to appear empty in Figure 5.8. Actually, if 


you look closely you will see that it is not quite 
empty. Its content is the HTML entity &nbsp;, a 
useful entity whenever you want to ensure that 
you have an actual space at some location. In 
fact it’s a “non-breaking” space, so a new line 
will not be created at that space, which is not a 
feature you need at this point. Leaving all 
content out of the option element would work 
fine as far as displaying the page is concerned, 
but if you are using an editor to format your 
code you need to be careful that it does not 
remove empty elements from your markup. This 
may be something you want most of the time, 
but not in this situation, so putting this HTML 
entity in as the content avoids that problem and 
has the same effect as an empty option 
element. 
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Feedback Form ... Let Us Know What You Think 


Salutation; | 

First Name: ___ | 
lastNames [ 
E-mail Address: | 89 
PhoneNumber; [= 


Subject: 


Comments: 


Please check here if you wish to receive a reply: 

















FIGURE 5.8 
graphics/ch05/displayFeedbacklHtml. jpg 


A Firefox browser display of 
ch05/feedback1.html from Figure 5.7, showing 
a textarea element for user comments. 


There is nothing unusual about the following 
five fields that are used to collect the first name, 
last name, email address, phone number, and 
subject. They are all textboxes created by using 
input elements with their type attributes set to 
text. 


The second new thing of interest in this form is, 
of course, the textarea element in line 46. This 
particular textarea element has no content 
between its <textarea> and </textarea> tag 
pair, but if you wished to have some default text 
displayed when the page is rendered, you could 
supply that text as the element content. Just like 
other form fields, the textarea tag has an 
attribute called name, which we have set to the 
value message. Two additional attributes for the 
textarea tag are rows and cols, and they allow 
us to specify the height (number of rows) and 
width (number of columns, or characters) of the 
text area, respectively. We have chosen to have 6 
lines (rows), each one allowing for 30 
characters (columns). By default, a textarea 
element is “scrollable”. That means a user can 
enter more than six lines of text, and the 
textarea control will then show a vertical scroll 
bar on the right. 


The option that determines whether a user 
receives a reply uses an input element with the 
type attribute set to a value of checkbox. The 
name of the field is reply. We have set the value 
to be yes, in case the user does check the 
checkbox and data from this control is 
submitted. There is no checked attribute 
because we want the checkbox to be unchecked 
by default when the page displays. 


5.7 THE SUBMIT AND RESER BUTTON 
ELEMENTS 


In general, every form needs to “submit” the 
data entered by the user to be processed in 
some way. This capability is usually provided by 
a “submit button”. Another useful button to 
have on a form is a “reset button”, which can be 
used to clear any information that may have 


been entered and give the user a chance to start 
over. 


FIGURE 5.9 shows our complete feedback form 
that includes buttons for submitting and 
resetting. Since the rest of the form is exactly 
the same as the one in feedback1. html, we 
show in FIGURE 5.10 only the HTML markup 
that creates these buttons. We use the versatile 
input element to create both the submit and 
reset buttons. 


The type attribute must be set to submit to get 
a submit button. The value attribute for our 
submit button is set to Send Feedback, which is 
the text label that appears on the button in the 
display of the form. 


A value of reset for the type attribute of the 
input element creates a reset button. Its value 
attribute is set to the text Reset Form, which 
appears as the visible label on the reset button 
when the web page containing the form is 
displayed. The reset button is immediately 
active, in the sense that if you enter some data 
and click on the reset button, the data will 
disappear from the form. However, we have not 
yet activated the submit button in the sense of 
connecting it to a script (program) that will 
process the data, and will do so only in a later 
chapter when we have some programming code 
(a script) to respond when a user clicks on this 
button and data is submitted. 


5.8 ORGANIZING FORM CONTROLS 
WITH THE FLELDSET AND LEGEND 
ELEMENTS 


Usually, the high-level view of a web form 
consists of several logical parts—required input, 


optional input, processing buttons, and so on. 
Each logical part, in turn, consists of a group of 
fields to collect or deal with in some way a 
particular category of information, and we now 
return to our BMI example to discuss how we 
can emphasize these logical groupings in a web 
page display. 


We have a more refined version of our BMI 
calculator form shown in the display of 
ch05/bmi4.html in FIGURE 5.11. From the 
figure you can see how the three “logical 
chunks” of the BMI calculator have been 
grouped and labeled in the web page display: 
Vital statistics, Email record?, and Processing. 
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Comments: 


Please check here if you wish to receive a reply: 


Send Feedback Reset Form | 











FIGURE 5.9 
graphics/ch05/displayFeedback2HtmlL. jpg 


A Firefox browser display of 
ch05/feedback2.html, now showing the two 
input element buttons for submitting or 
resetting the form data. 





52 <tr> 

53 <td><input type="submit" value="Send Feedback"></td> 
54 <td class="RightAligned" ><input type="reset" 

55 value="Reset Form"></td> 


56 </tr> 


FIGURE 5.10 ch05/feedback2.html (excerpt) 


Partial HTML markup from 
ch05/feedback2. html showing the input 
elements that produce the submit and reset 
buttons of Figure 5.9. 
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Body Mass Index Calculator 


Body Mass Index (BMI) is used as an indicator of total body fat. In order to 
calculate your BMI, please input your height and weight. 





r Vital statistics 
Height: Units: [inches |v) 
Weight; Units: | pounds» 


Please check here if you want a detailed analysis of your BMI: _ 





r E-mail record? 
Do you want your BMI sent to you by e-mail? 


E-mail Address: 





Processing 


Compute Your BMI Reset Form | 





Total body fat is correlated to the risk of certain diseases which can be 
potentially fatal. BMI is valid for both men and women, However, it should only 
be used as a guideline as it has some limitations, It may overestimate the body 
fat in muscular persons and underestimate the body fat in persons who have 
lost muscle mass, 


More information can be found at the National Institute of Health website, Our 
calculator is based on the formula obtained from this site, 











PIGURE 9.11 
graphics/ch05/displayBmi4Html1L. jpg 


A Firefox browser display of ch05/bmi4.html, 
showing three instances of a fieldset grouping 
with its Legend. 


The first grouping contains the original fields 
related to the BMI calculation, so this logical 
part of the form is concerned with getting the 
user’s “vital statistics”. Within this grouping you 
see the text fields for the user’s weight and 
height, as well as the dropdown list-boxes for 
their units and a checkbox to see if the user 
wants to see detailed calculations. 


To this we have added a second logical part for 
emailing the BMI calculations to the user. This 
second part consists of a checkbox to see if the 
user actually wants an email sent and, if so, a 

text field that collects the user’s email address. 


The third part consists of submit and reset 
buttons that will process the information. 


To provide visual clues to the user when filling 
out the form, there are boxes around these 
logical parts, and each box is supplied with an 
appropriate label, or, as it is called in this 
context, a legend. 


Look at the relevant HTML form markup from 
the file bmi4.html, which is shown in FIGURE 
5.12. The logical grouping of fields is 
accomplished with the help of the HTML 
fieldset element, with the content of each 
particular logical grouping placed within its 
own pair of <fieldset>...</fieldset> tags. 
The “boxes” around the fieldsets in the display 
of Figure 5.11 are produced as part of the 


fieldset display. The legend for the box around 
each fieldset grouping is created by an aptly 
named HTML legend element, with the text that 
appears between the <legend>...</legend> tag 
pair forming the legend itself in the upper left 
corner of the corresponding fieldset box. 


The first fieldset element (lines 15-42) 
encompasses the input elements of type text 
for weight and height, the dropdown list-boxes 
for their units provided by the select and 
option elements, and a checkbox to indicate 
whether the user wants to see detailed 
calculations provided by an input tag of type 
checkbox. The legend element for this first 
fieldset element contains the text Vital 
statistics. 


4 <form id="bmiForm"> 

15 <fleldset> 

16 <legend>Vital statistics</legend> 

17 <table> 

18 <tr> 

19 <tdoHeight :</td> 

20 <tdo<input type="text" name="height" size="7"></td> 
21 <tdoUnits:</td> 

22 <tdo<select name="heightUnit"> 

23 <option>inches</option> 

24 <option>centimeters</option> 

25 </select ></td> 

26 </tr> 

27 <tr> 

28 <tdoWeight :</td> 

29 <td><input type="text" name="weight" size="7"></td> 
30 ctdoUnits: </td> 

31 <tdo<select name="weightUnit"> 

32 <option>pounds</option> 

33 <option>kilograms</option> 

34 </select></td> 

35 </tr> 

36 <tr> 

37 <td colspan="4">Please check here if you want a detailed 
38 analysis of your BMI: <input type="checkbox" name="details" 
39 values"yes" ></td> 

40 </tr> 


41 </table> 


42 </fieldset> 


43 <fieldset> 

44 <legend>B-mail record?</legend> 

45 <table> 

46 <tr> 

47 <td colspan="2">Do you want your BMI sent to you by e-mail? 
48 <input type="checkbox" name="want_mail" value="yes"></td> 
49 </tr> 

50 <tr> 

51 <tdoB-mail Address:</td> 

52 <tdo<input type="text" name="email" size="40"></td> 

53 </tr> 

54 </table> 

55 </fieldset> 

56 <fieldset> 

57 <legend>Processing</legend> 

58 <table> 

59 <tr> 

60 <td><input type="submit" value="Compute Your BMI"></td> 
61 <td><input types"reset" value="Reset Form"></td> 

62 </tr> 

63 </table> 

64 </fieldset> 

65 </form> 





FIGURE 5.12 ch05/bmi4.html (excerpt) 


Partial HTML markup from ch05/bmi4.html, 
showing the three fieldset elements, each with 
a nested Legend element. 


The second fieldset element (lines 43-55) 
uses the legend text Email record?, with the 
question mark suggesting the user may not wish 
to provide this information. It consists of two 
input elements. The first input element is of 
type checkbox and determines if the user wants 
to receive the email. The second input element 
is of type text and collects the email address of 
the user, if it is supplied. 


The third fieldset element (lines 56-64) has 
the Legend text Processing and two input 
elements, one of type submit that gives us the 
submit button and a second of type reset to 
provide a button for resetting the fields in the 


form. In the display of this form the two buttons 
are positioned side-by-side at the left. 


Note that the content of each fieldset element 
is now a table. We cannot keep the single-table 
structure we had in bmi3.html and simply add 
more rows and columns to that table. The 
reason for this is that for validation a fieldset 
element must be a “child” of the form element, 
and thus cannot be contained within a table 
element with the table element being the child 
of the form element. 


5.9 USING THE LABEL ELEMENT FOR 
BEHIND-THE-SCENES LOGICAL 
GROUPINGS 


In the previous section you saw how the 
fieldset element could be used to group web 
page elements to provide visual clues to the 
viewer about the logical grouping of displayed 
items. It is also a good idea when designing 
web pages to provide some behind-the-scenes 
logical grouping as well. For this purpose the 
label element can be used to associate a label 
with form controls such as input, textarea, and 
select. 


There are a number of good reasons for doing 
this. First of all, the association enhances the 
usability of forms. For example, when users of 
visual web browsers click on a label, the “focus” 
is automatically set in the associated form 
element. Thus for users with visual disabilities 
who are making use of assistive technologies, 
establishing these associations between labels 
and controls helps clarify the spatial 
relationships found in forms and makes them 
easier to navigate. 


Earlier in this chapter we mentioned that when 
designing forms, it is a good idea to group the 
text that prompts the user for a value with the 
component that actually receives that value so 
that they form a logical unit. In this context, a 
second reason for using a label element for 
logical grouping is that doing so can help to 
avoid the possibility that text describing a form 
field will get separated from that field in future 
changes to the page. 


There are two ways to use the label element in 
this way. First, if the text describing an element 
and the element itself are immediately adjacent 
to one another, both may simply be included as 
the content of the Label element, as in this 
example: 


<td> 
<label> 
Height: <input type="text" name="height" size=" 
</label> 
</td> 


This is referred to as an implicit label. 


On the other hand, if the text description and 
the input element are separated (the text 
appears within one element, and the form 
control it describes appears within another 
element), then the for attribute of the Label 
element may be used to bind the two elements 
together, as illustrated in the following example: 


<td> 

<label for="heightValue">Height: </label> 
</td> 
<td> 


<input id="heightValue" type="text" name="height" 
</td> 


This is referred to as an explicit label, and is 
preferred to the implicit label illustrated above, 
since it is more likely to be properly interpreted 
by the current crop of browsers. 


Note that the value of the for attribute in the 
Label element is the same as the value of the id 
attribute in the input element, which is what 
establishes the association between the two. 


You might be inclined to try rewriting the above 
example as 


<tr> 
<label> 
<td>Height: </td> 
<td><input type="text" name="height" size="7" / 
</label> 
</tr> 


but this will not work. Or, to be more precise, it 
may work but it won’t validate, since a label 
element is not permitted inside a tr element in 
this way because the label and the form control 
being labeled are in different table cells. 


Now take a look at FIGURE 5.13, which contains 
the HTML markup of just the first fieldset 
element from the final version of our BMI 
calculator form (an excerpt from 
ch05/bmi5.html). You will see that we have 
revised the HTML form markup from Figure 
5.12 to include appropriate Label tags having 
appropriate for attributes. Since Figure 5.13 
shows only the first fieldset element, you 


should study the rest of the file, looking for the 
remaining label tags to see where and how 
they are placed. 


Note that placing other elements within a Label 
element has absolutely no effect on the display 
of those other elements. Thus the display of the 
web page given by bmi5.html is identical to that 
of bmi4.html shown in Figure 5.11. 


However, adding label elements like this is a 
way of setting up logical groupings that can be 
used to bind elements together for manipulation 
purposes and may even serve as documentation 
during future maintenance of the page. 
Moreover, from the assistive technology point of 
view, such groupings can be helpful for visually 
impaired visitors to your website, for the 
following reason: The user does not have to 
click directly on a textbox (for example) to get 
the focus on that textbox and put the cursor in it 
for text entry. It is only necessary to click 
somewhere on the label “for” that textbox, in 
other words the textbox whose id attribute is 
the same as the for attribute of the relevant 
label element. 





15 <fieldset> 


16 <legend>Vital statistics</Legend> 

17 <table> 

18 <tr> 

19 <td><label for="height" sHeight :</label></td> 

20 <td><input id="height" type="text" names"height" 
rh gizes""1" ></td> 

22 <td><label for="heightUnit" Units: </label></td> 
23 <td><select id="heightUnit" name="heightUnit"> 
24 <option>inches</option> 

25 <optionscentimeters</option> 

26 </select ></td> 

21 </tr> 

28 <tr> 

29 <td><label fors"weight" Weight :</Label></td> 

30 <td><input id="weight" type="text" name="weight" 
31 giae="1" </td> 

32 <td><label for="weightUnit">Units:</Label ></td> 
33 <tdo<select id="welghtUnit" name="weightUnit"> 
34 <option»pounds</option> 

5 <option>kilograms</option> 

36 </select ></td> 

37 </tr> 

38 <tr> 

39 <td colspans"4"><label fors"details">Please check here if you 
40 want a detailed analysis of your BNI:</label> 
41 <input id="details" type="checkbox" 

42 name="details" values"yes"></td> 

43 </tr> 

44 </table> 


45 </fieldset» 


FIGURE 5.13 ch05/bmi5.html (excerpt) 


Partial HTML markup from ch05/bmi5.html1, 
showing the first fieldset element now revised 
to contain two Label elements with for 
attributes that connect them to input elements 
with matching id attribute values. 


5.10 GETTING READY TO SUBMIT YOUR 
FORM DATA 


We have gone as far as we can go without any 
programming. The purpose of the web forms 
that we have created in this chapter is to allow 
users to submit data to websites for processing. 
However, in order to process the data, we need 
to write computer programs. The kinds of 
computer programs that we will write are also 
often called scripts, but that is not a distinction 
that need concern us. 


Programming on the web can be broadly placed 
into two categories: client-side programming 
and server-side programming. On the client 
side, the programs run on the user’s computer 
through the web browser. Server-side 
programming involves the running of programs 
on the computer that is hosting the web server. 


Client-side computing can provide only limited 
features, as it cannot access any databases, for 
example. It is also limited by security 
restrictions on the client’s computer. Server-side 
programming is essential for sophisticated e- 
commerce-related computing. 


We will look at both client-side and server-side 
computing in the following chapters. We will 
begin with a study of JavaScript in the next 
chapter. This will allow you to perform client- 
side computing that accomplishes the following: 


e Checking what the user has entered into your forms to 
make sure it is valid data before you try to do anything 
with it 

e Using the data entered into your BMI form to compute 
and display the user’s body mass index value 


In subsequent chapters you will use the PHP 
programming language and the MySQL 


database management software to do more 
sophisticated server-side computing. 


5.11 HTML5 FORM CONTROLS 


In this chapter the HTML form controls we 
introduced have all been available for some 
time, and you can use a relatively small 
collection of such controls to create forms for 
collecting a wide variety of information from 
your users. However, as you might imagine, 
HTML5 has added a great deal of new 
functionality to web forms. Not only are there 
new form controls, but also new attributes for 
the preexisting form controls. The problem, at 
least at the time of this writing, is that the 
rendering engines in some browsers cannot yet 
deal with some of these new elements and/or 
attributes, and even when they do, the way in 
which they deal with them is not consistent from 
one browser to the next. 


Nevertheless, it is important that you become 
aware of these new HTML5 form features and 
try to keep an eye on developments in the area 
as more browsers begin to provide their 
capabilities. For example, HTML5 now offers 
over a dozen new values for the type attribute 
of the input element. Each new type allows the 
given input element to receive a specific kind of 
input data, such as a color, a time, a date, a 
numerical range, a URL, an email address, ora 
telephone number (for example). One advantage 
of these new input elements is that they can be 
set up to detect whether the data entered into 
them is of the required type, which avoids 
having to perform such data checks using 
JavaScript code separate from the HTML 
markup. JavaScript is still valuable for this 


purpose, as you shall see in the next chapter, 
but some of the work it used to do has now been 
taken over by HTML5 input elements. 


HTML5S has also added more than a dozen new 
attributes to the input element. One of the most 
useful of these is the pattern attribute, which 
you can also use with the “legacy” input 
elements we have discussed in this chapter. This 
attribute allows you to describe a “pattern” that 
the data entered into a particular input element 
must follow if it is to be accepted, thus allowing 
you to make your “old-fashioned” input 
elements behave in much the same way as the 
newer HTML5 input elements with respect to 
“validating” the data entered into them. 


We will discuss these ideas further in the next 
chapter, and in the meantime you can find links 
to further information in the References section 
of this chapter. 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter we discussed the web form, 
which is used on our web pages for collecting 
data input from site visitors. Such a form is 
created by placing an HTML form element in the 
page document, and then placing within that 
element a number of form controls or “widgets” 
that are able to receive data from the user in 
some form. 


These controls include various forms of the 
input element (for textboxes, radio buttons, and 
checkboxes, for example). Radio buttons can be 
grouped and allow the user to choose only one 
option from the group. Checkboxes can also be 
grouped, but allow multiple choices. 


Dropdown list-boxes provide a space-saving 
alternative to a group of radio buttons or check- 
boxes when the number of choices is large. A 
dropdown list-box is created by nesting option 
elements inside a select element. 


If you want more text input than the single line 
of text allowed by the textbox variant of the 
input element, you can use a textarea element, 
and choose the number of rows and columns for 
its initial display, as well as any default text you 
want it to contain. 


For enhanced usability, form controls that 
belong to the same logical grouping can be 
physically grouped as the content of a fieldset 
element, with an associated Legend element. 
This has the effect of drawing a box around 
those controls in the display and labeling that 
box at the upper left with the text that formed 
the content of the Legend element. 


The label element can (and should) be used to 
provide a logical grouping of an input element 
and the text used to describe that element. This 
also has the effect of enhancing usability, since 
even clicking on the label of a labeled element 
will shift the focus to that element. 


This chapter has taken you as far as we can go 


without programming, which we begin to 
discuss in the next chapter. 


QUIEK QUESTIONS: TOmEST 


YOUR BASIC KNOWLEDGE 


10. 


iil, 


2, 


il}, 


14. 


115), 


16. 


iL, 


18. 


iY), 


. What deprecated HTML tag did we introduce in this 


chapter, just to make a point, and what was the point? 


. What is the purpose of having a form on a web page? 


. If you place an empty form element on a web page, what 


do you see as a result when the page is displayed? 


. What is the purpose of the action attribute of a form 


element, and what kind of value does it have? 


. The action attribute of the form element is optional, but 


a form element will almost always have one. 
Nevertheless, none of the forms in this chapter had an 
action attribute. Why not? 


. In HTML5, if a form element has an action attribute, 


what is the restriction on the value of that attribute? 


. What are the five different kinds of input elements we 


discussed in detail in this chapter, and what kind of input 
does each permit? 


. How many lines of text can you put in a textbox created 


by an input element whose type attribute has a value of 
text? 


. What is the purpose of the value attribute of an input 


element of type text? 


What is determined by the size attribute of an input 
element of type text? 


What is determined by the maxlength attribute of an 
input element of type text? 


Since all radio buttons in a group are given the same 
name, how is one distinguished from the others? 


What is the major behavioral difference between a group 
of radio buttons and a group of checkboxes? 


What is the purpose of the attribute checked for radio 
buttons and checkboxes? 


What should you do if you want the box display of a 
dropdown list-box to appear empty? 


What is the purpose of a fieldset element, and what 
other element is generally associated with it? 


How is a Label element used to connect an input 
element and the text that labels that input element? 


What role do Label elements play in assistive 
technology? 


What new attribute has HTML5 added to the input 
element that will help even “legacy” input element 
types to check the data they receive? 





SHORMEXERECISES TO 
IMPROVE YOUR BASIC UNDERSTANDING 


1. Try to validate the markup in file bmil. html as HTML5 
to confirm that it will not validate, and explain why. 


2. Modify feedback1.html so that Firstname and 
Lastname show up in the corresponding text boxes when 
the form is displayed and decide whether you think this 
is a usability enhancement or simply redundant overkill. 


3. Modify bmi2.html so that the checkbox indicating that a 
detailed BMI analysis is desired is automatically 
checked when the form is displayed. 


4. Modify bmi3.html so that inches and pounds do not 
show up in the Units: boxes when the form is displayed. 


5. Experiment with bmi4.html and bmi5.html to convince 
yourself that label tags really do cause the two pages to 
exhibit the behavioral differences discussed in section 
5.9. 


6. Can you explain the attribute-value pair 
checked="checked" for radio buttons and checkboxes 
that you might occasionally see when looking at markup 
on the web, and also explain why it has this rather 
unusual form? 





EXERCISES ON THE PARALLEL 
PROJECGH 


In these exercises you will create two forms for 
your own business, so they are “parallel” in the 
sense that we also discussed two forms. But 
your forms, though based on the ones we 
presented, will necessarily be different and 
more specific to your particular business, as we 
now describe. 


One form that you must create will permit the 
user to make some choices from among your 
products or services for later purchase, and the 


other will ask the user for some feedback on 
products or services previously purchased. 


1. Design and develop a web page containing a form that 
allows the user to a) Make a single choice from each of 
two different categories of product or service that your 
business provides. It should make logical sense that a 
user would want only at most one of the items in each 
category. The form must show the price per unit of each 
item. b) Make multiple choices from a third category of 
product or service that your business provides. The form 
must again show the price per unit of each item and in 
this case also allow the user to enter the quantity 
required of each item. The tax on products and services 
must also be indicated (you may assume it is the same 
for both), and a checkbox provided for users to indicate 
if they have tax-exempt status. The form must have a 
button to submit the order and one to reset the form if 
the user wishes to start over. To complete this web page, 
provide a suitable title and explanatory text, and format 
it in such a way that, in your opinion at least, it is 
pleasing to view. 


2. Design and develop a web page containing a form that 
queries the user on the level of satisfaction with 
previously purchased products or services from your 
business. Use the first two categories from your form in 
exercise 1 above. Within each category have a checkbox 
for each item to indicate the user has purchased that 
product or service, and a sequence of radio buttons to 
indicate the level of satisfaction. For each category, also 
have a box where the user can enter comments about 
that category. Provide as well boxes for the user to enter 
his or her first and last names, and another for email. 
The form will also need the usual submit and reset 
buttons. Complete the web page by providing a suitable 
title and explanatory text, and format it in such a way 
that it is pleasing to view. 





WHAT ELSE YOU MAY WANT OR 
NEED TO KNOW 


1. Forms have long been the major tool in the web 
developer's toolkit for collecting information from users 
to be sent to the server for processing. As with many 
things in life and on the web, simple is probably better, 
and appropriate variations of the simple web forms we 
have presented in this chapter may well be adequate for 


many data collection tasks on your website. Although we 
have not done so, you can of course use CSS to add all 
kinds of styles to your forms, and you will see some very 
fancy forms as you cruise around the web. However, this 
is not necessarily a good idea, since many users will be 
expecting a more or less “standard” form and may not 
have the time or patience to deal with a form that 
appears to be too far from the norm. This can impact 
your business negatively if you are running an e- 
commerce website. The KISS principle’ is alive and well 
in web development, and in the use of web forms in 
particular 


2. The checked attribute has only one possible value: 
checked="checked", which was required in XHTML if 
you wanted a radio button or checkbox to be checked, 
but which may be omitted in HTML5. There are other 
element attributes like this, so you might also see a 
similar pattern in other contexts. For example, the 
opening tag of the option element used with the select 
element has a selected attribute that you might 
similarly see somewhere as selected="selected" to 
indicate that the given option was to be selected. Other 
attributes in this category include required, multiple, 
and disabled. And by the way, the action of simply 
supplying an attribute without a value (when permitted) 
is called attribute minimization. 


3. Sometimes the option elements within a given select 
element fall into two or more groupings, and you may 
wish to label the groups for added readability. For 
example, a dropdown list-box may allow you to choose 
your favorite pet, and give you the option of choosing 
from several animals or from several birds. You can 
group the animals, group the birds, and then label each 
of these categories with an (empty) optgroup element 
having a label attribute whose value is the text you 
want as your label, as in (for example): 


<optgroup label="Birds"> 


Do not confuse this label attribute with the Label 
element previously discussed. 





REPERENGES 


e 1. This WSC site gives you lots of information and 
examples of the new HTML5 form features: 


http: //www.w3.org/TR/html5/ forms. html 


e 2. These W3Schools site pages are up to date on HTML5 
forms and their elements, and have detailed information 
and examples involving the new input elements and 
their attributes: 

http://www.w3schools.com/html/html_forms.asp 


http://www.w3schools.com/html/html_ form elem 


http://www.w3schools.com/html/html_form_inpu 


http://www.w3schools.com/html/html_ form attr 


4 > 


- 3. Wikipedia has something to say about almost 
everything, including web forms: 


https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Form %28HTML%2 
4 > 
- 4. Here is another site that provides a tutorial on web 


form building, which you might find helpful if you can 
ignore the annoying banner that refuses to load properly: 


http://www.devarticles.com/c/a/Web-Design-St 


4 » 


e 5. There are websites that provide ready-to-use forms for 
various purposes, or even let you “roll your own”: 


http://www.emailmeform.com/ 


http://www. 123contactform.com/ 


e 6. Additional sites that you may find helpful (and a 
Google search will help you find many more): 


http://www. javascript-coder.com/html-form/ht 


http://www.webstandards.org/learn/tutorials/ 


https://developer.mozilla.org/en-US/docs/Web 


http://www.tutorialspoint.com/html/html_ form 
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OVERVIEW AND OBJECTIVES 


We have reached more or less the midpoint of 
our introduction to website development. From 
this point on in this text, all the web pages we 
create will exhibit some kind of dynamic 
behavior. Some will include two-way, client- 
server communication, but not until we have 
studied PHP in later chapters. Sometimes the 
“look and feel”, as well as the content, of a web 
page may change, based on the current 
circumstances. The difference in those 
circumstances may be caused by input from the 
user, by the date and time of viewing, or by 
changes in the database of the business. All of 
this development will be controlled by 
programming. 


We will begin our discussion of web 
programming with JavaScript, one of the most 
versatile and useful programming languages, 
yet one of the easiest to learn. In this chapter 
you will study some of the basic features of the 
language and use it to perform client-side 
computations such as the BMI calculations we 
postponed in the last chapter, and to check the 
data your users are entering into your web 
pages to ensure it is the kind of data you are 
expecting. This is an important aspect of 
creating a secure website. 


So, in this chapter we will discuss the following: 


e« The importance of keeping web page content behavior 
separate from content structure and content 
presentation, both conceptually and physically 


- An overview of JavaScript as a programming language, 
including a brief history, its limitations, and how you will 
use it 


- User notification with JavaScript “popup windows” and 
writing to a web page with JavaScript 


e« External and embedded JavaScript code 


e The Document Object Model (DOM) and JavaScript 
access to it 


e JavaScript data types and variables, functions (built-in 
and programmer-defined), expressions, control 
statements, arrays, and built-in objects 


- Website security and how JavaScript can help to achieve 
it 
- Regular expressions and their use for JavaScript data 


validation 


e« Updates of our BMI calculator form and feedback form to 
incorporate validation of user input 


This chapter, like the previous one, will not have 
a nature subdirectory containing an updated 
version of our complete sample website. The 
sample files of this chapter will focus directly on 
the chapter topics, namely the use of JavaScript 
for computation and data validation on the 
client side. In the next chapter we will present 
an updated version of our Nature’s Source 
website illustrating all features discussed up to 
that point. 


6.1 ANOTHER IMPORTANT DISTINCTION: 
STRUCTURE VS. PRESENTATION VS. 
BEHAVIOR 


In Chapter 3 we drew your attention to the 
important notion of structure vs. presentation of 
a web page. Now we are about to make our web 
pages much more interactive by using 


JavaScript, and that introduces a whole new 
aspect of web pages: web page behavior. 


We will follow the same approach we used in 
separating presentation from content. That is, 
although there is more than one way to make 
JavaScript code available to our HTML pages, 
we will, for the most part, keep our JavaScript 
code in a separate file, and this is the 
recommended approach. The goal, then, is to 
keep the content of each HTML page and its 
structure separate from the CSS file that 
determines its presentation style and also 
separate from the JavaScript code that 
determines its behavior. 


All that having been said, it is nevertheless 
quite convenient for testing and illustrative 
purposes to place JavaScript code right in the 
HTML file where it is to be used, just as it was 
tor Css: 


6.2 WHAT IS JAVASCRIPT? (IT’S NOT 
JAVA! ) 


First, a little bit of history. In the mid-1990s the 
folks who had developed the Netscape browser 
began development of a new and appropriately 
named programming language called LiveScript 
for adding lively animations to web pages. 
Brendan Eich is credited with much of the early 
work. In fact, legend has it that he essentially 
created the language during what are 
sometimes referred to as “those famous ten 
days in May” of 1995. About the same time, Sun 
Microsystems’ Java programming language was 
fast gaining importance on the Internet, due to 
its portability across different computing 
platforms, and its ability to provide users with 
interactivity on web pages via Java applets, 


small Java programs that could be downloaded 
from a web page and executed within a browser. 


Before long, Netscape and Sun agreed that the 
name LiveScript would be changed to 
JavaScript, in an attempt to increase its appeal. 
Unfortunately, this name change has led to yet 
more confusion in the web community. Other 
than similarity in name, there is no obvious 
relationship between Java and JavaScript. Both 
languages share similar programming 
constructs, but the same commonalities are also 
shared with many other recent languages and 
can be traced back to the popular C 
programming language that was developed in 
the late 1960s. 


Nowadays JavaScript is by far the most popular 
and most widely used programming language 
on the client side of the client-server 
architecture, and all web developers need to 
have a reasonable grasp of this language. See 
TABLE 6.1 for a brief historical timeline of 
JavaScript development. 


6.2.1 JavaScript Is Interpreted, Not Compiled 


JavaScript is a high-level programming 
language. Programs in high-level languages 
need to be translated into machine language 
prior to execution. There are two types of 
translators: 


Compilers translate an entire program into an 
executable machine language version that can 
be executed many times, after this one-time 
translation. 


TABLE 6.1 A very brief summary of the history 
of JavaScript. 


Date 


May 1995 


September 
1995 


1996-1997 


1998 


1999 


2000-2004 


2005 


December 
2009 


June 2015 


Version 


LiveScript 


JavaScript 


JavaScript 
(ECMA- 
262) 


JavaScript 
Pa 


JavaScript 
3 


JavaScript 
5 


JavaScript 
6 


Notes 


Brenda Eich, working at 
Netscape, writes the first 
version of what was first 
called Mocha, then 
LiveScript, during the 
famous “10 days in May”. 


The language name was 
changed after an 
agreement with Sun 
Microsystems, to capitalize 
on the then current 
popularity of Java. 


ECMA (European Computer 
Manufacturers Association) 
takes over the 
standardization process 
and produces the first 
standard; so JavaScript 
becomes one of several 
implementations of the 
ECMAScript language 
standard. 


ECMAScript 2 


ECMAScript 3 


Microsoft went its own way, 
and development stalled. 


Jesse James Garrett 
recognizes and points out 
to the rest of us that a 
JavaScript-based technique, 
which he called AJAX, could 
be used to make web-based 
applications behave much 
more like desktop 
applications, giving rise to 
a JavaScript renaissance. 


ECMAScript 5 (version 4 
never completed) 


ECMAScript 6 


Interpreters translate a program one statement 
at a time to its machine language equivalent, 
just prior to the execution of that statement, and 
do this every time the program is run. 
Interpreted languages are simpler and more 
portable to different hardware and software 
platforms, but result in much more translation 
overhead, since they are translated every time 
they are executed. This makes them generally 
less efficient than compiled languages. 


JavaScript is an interpreted language that can 
be used to run programs for web computing on 
both the client side and the server side. 
Although server-side web computing using 
JavaScript was for many years less common, it 
has recently come into its own with the 
increasing popularity of libraries like Node.,js. 
This package, which we will not discuss in this 
text, can be used for retrieving and 
manipulating data from server-side databases as 
well as for communicating with other 
applications running on the server. Traditionally, 
most server-side computing has been done 
using other options, including: 


e Open-source programming languages such as PHP and 


Python 
e« CGI programming using Perl, also open source 


- The open-source Java Server Pages (JSP) technology from 
Sun Microsystems, a company which is now a part of 
Oracle 


- A proprietary (not open source) alternative such as the 
Active Server Pages (ASP) technology from Microsoft 


We will use the very popular open-source PHP 
programming language for our server-side 
computing. Our treatment of JavaScript in this 
chapter and the next will focus on client-side 
computing, where it is still most dominant. 


6.2.2 Restrictions on What JavaScript Can Do 


On the client side, JavaScript code is usually 
downloaded as part of, or in conjunction with, a 
web document, and runs in a web browser. By 
this we mean that the browser has built into ita 
JavaScript interpreter that is capable of 
executing any JavaScript code it encounters as 
the browser is downloading and rendering a 
web page. 


JavaScript is somewhat limited in both its 
number of features and its general abilities. 
However, its limited number of features makes it 
easy to learn, and the restrictions on its abilities 
are there for a very good reason, since they are 
based on security concerns. You do not want a 
JavaScript program from a website to come 
down to a client’s computer and cause 
deliberate changes to its configuration or inflict 
other intended or unintended damage. 
Therefore, the actions that JavaScript can 
perform on your computer are typically 
restricted to these: 


Computations based on user input 


e Validation of data entered by the user, before that data is 
sent to the server for processing 


- Dynamically adding new HTML elements to a web page, 
or changing HTML elements already on a web page for 
some reason 


Changing the look and feel of a web page as the user’s 
mouse pointer interacts with the web page 


6.2.3 How Will We Use JavaScript? 


We will enhance our Nature’s Source e- 
commerce website with the use of JavaScript 
and you learn some essential features of the 
language as we go, in keeping with our “need- 
to-know” approach to the learning process. We 
will be studying JavaScript in two chapters. This 


chapter describes the use of JavaScript for 
computation as well as validating data entered 
by the user (the first two items in the above 
list). The following chapter uses JavaScript for 
providing a dynamic look and feel to our web 
pages (the last two items in the above list). 


The treatment of JavaScript provided in these 
two chapters barely scratches the surface of 
what is possible using the language. At the end 
of each chapter, we will again provide pointers 
to additional resources that you can go to for 
further information about JavaScript. While 
previous programming experience will be 
helpful from now on in this text, we attempt to 
make this and subsequent chapters self- 
contained for anyone with a reasonable aptitude 
for computer programming. 


One other thing: Just as we have placed our 
.css files in a subdirectory called css, we will 
place our JavaScript files in a subdirectory 
called scripts. Although our JavaScript files 
have a file extension of .jsS, we give the 
directory containing them the more generic 
name scripts (rather than js, say), since 
directories with this name will later contain 
scripts written in languages other than 
JavaScript (PHP, for example). 


6.3 THE PLACEMENT OF JAVASCRIPT 
CODE 


In the next section you will see some examples 
of where you can place your JavaScript code, 
and which we describe briefly here. 


First, you can place JavaScript code directly into 
your HTML document, either within the body 
element if you want the code to be executed as 


soon as the browser sees it, or within the head 
element if you wish to define a function or do 
some setup that you’d like to use later. In either 
of these cases we say that our JavaScript code is 
embedded in our HTML document, and in such 
cases the code must form the body of one or 
more script elements. 


However, cluttering up an HTML document with 
JavaScript can make such a document very 
difficult to understand and maintain, even 
though it is very convenient in some situations, 
particularly for performing quick tests. If you do 
decide to embed some of your JavaScript, you 
need to keep in mind the sequential nature of 
the browser’s display process, and not place 
your code at a location where the parts of the 
page it needs to work with are not yet available. 


So, just as we did for external CSS files, we will 
also recommend as a “best practice” the placing 
of your JavaScript code into one or more 
separate files that your HTML markup can 
access as required. We will place all of our 
JavaScript code in separate files, except for 
some short illustrative examples of alternative 
scenarios. We will use the recommended 
extension .js for these files and keep them ina 
subdirectory called scripts, which will be 
located off of the main directory where the 
HTML files that use those scripts reside, or, 
when we return to our Nature’s Source 
websites, in the directory where the index.html 
file for the site is located. In other words, a 
scripts directory will generally be in the same 
location as the relevant images and css 
directories for the given situation. 


6.4 A SIMPLE EXAMPLE IN FOUR 
VERSIONS 


In order to be useful, every computer program 
must have some kind of output. In web 
programming, that output will often be some 
change in a visual or audio effect on a web 
page. However, the simplest output for most 
programs in any language is a textual display of 
some kind, and that is where we will start. We 
begin with four simple examples, the first three 
of which produce exactly the same web page 
display, and the last of which is nearly the same, 
once it is finished. 


6.4.1 Version 1: No JavaScript 


FIGURE 6.1 shows the HTML markup for our 
first example, which is found in the file 
ch06/estore.html and is just an “ordinary” 
HTML file not involving any JavaScript. Its 
display is shown in FIGURE 6.2. Take a look at 
the h3 element in the document in Figure 6.1 
(lines 12-15). In this example the content of this 
element is simply text that we have entered in 
the usual way. 





1 <!DOCTYPE html» 

2 «<!-- estore html --> 

3 <html lang="en"> 

4 <head> 

5 meta charset="ut£-6"> 

6 <link rel="stylesheet" href="css/default .css"> 

7 ctitlesNature's Source - Canada's largest specialty vitamin store</title> 
§ </head> 

9 <body> 
10 «main class="Narrow"> 
ll <po<ing src="images/naturelogo.gif" alt="Nature's Source"></p» 
2 <h}> 
3 Watch this space for our e-store. <br> 
14 Coming soon ... 
15 </h3> 
16 </main> 
17 </body> 
18 </html> 








FIGURE 6.1 ch06/estore.html 


This short HTML markup file contains no 
JavaScript, but serves as version 1 of 4 in our 
opening sequence of web pages introducing 
JavaScript. 





@ Nature's Source - Canada’s largest specialty vitamin store - Mozila Firefox lec 





4 smw.ca/webbook t 4 kea Riv @#@> S&S 


nature’s source 


natural dispensary 


Watch this space for our e-store, 
Coming soon... | 











FIGURE 6.2 
graphics/ch06/displayEstoreHtmlL. jpg 


A Firefox browser display of ch06/estore.html 
(and ch06/estoreEmbedded.html and 
ch06/estoreExternal.html as well, since all 
three look exactly the same when displayed in 
the browser). 


6.4.2 Version 2: Embedded JavaScript and 
document.write( ) 


Now look at FIGURE 6.3, which shows the file 
ch06/estoreEmbedded. html, and in which we 
see a working example of an “embedded” 
JavaScript script (lines 13-16). This example 
shows that you can take an existing HTML 
document for a web page and insert some 
JavaScript code directly into that document. The 
two lines of code in lines 14 and 15 are actual 
JavaScript “output statements” and form a 
simple JavaScript program, or script. Note that 
these two statements form the body of a script 
element, which itself is the content of an h3 
element. In other words, instead of typing in the 
text of the h3 element body when we create the 
file, we have arranged for the text to be placed 
into the h3 element after the browser downloads 
the file and executes the script. 





1 <!DOCTYPE html> 

2 <!-+ estoreBmbedded. html --» 
3 <html lang"en"> 

4 chead> 

5 meta charset="utf-8"> 

6 <link rel="stylesheet" href="cgs/default.cgs"> 

7 «titlesNature's Source - Canada's largest specialty vitamin store</title> 
§ </head> 

9 <body> 

0 «main class="Narrow"> 

1 <po<img src="images/naturelogo.gif" alt="Nature's Source" ></p> 

2 <h3> 

13 <script» 

in document write ("Watch this space for our e-store. <br>"); 

5 document write ("Coming soon ..."); 
16 </script> 

1 </h3> 

18 = </main> 

19 </body> 

20 </html> 





FIGURE 6.3 ch06/estoreEmbedded. html 


The HTML markup for version 2 of 4 in our 
opening sequence of web pages introducing 
JavaScript. This one contains a simple 
“embedded” JavaScript script with two output 
statements. 


A script of any kind that is inserted into an 
HTML document (or “embedded” in the 
document, as we also Say) will be the content of 
a script element. That is, the script will be 
placed between a <script>...</script> tag 
pair. Prior to HTML5 you would see the 
following attribute-value pair on the opening 
script tag: type="text/javascript". This 
would indicate that the language used in the 
script body is simple text written in JavaScript 
(as opposed to some other scripting language). 
However, just as the type attribute is no longer 


necessary in HTML5 for a Link element when 
you are linking to a CSS file, the type attribute 
is no longer necessary in HTML5O for the script 
tag, so long as your scripting language is 
JavaScript. 


The programming language statements between 
the <script>...</script> pair (in other words, 
the content of the script element) is the actual 
JavaScript program. So, the first JavaScript 
programming language statement in our first 
HTML document containing a JavaScript script 
is this one: 


document.write("Watch this space for our e-store.<b 


» 


In this statement, it is most convenient to think 
of document as the name of a JavaScript object 
that represents the HTML web page document 
in which the JavaScript is “embedded” within a 
script element. The Object-Oriented 
Programming (OOP) way of doing things is to 
use a dot (or period) to connect an object with 
one of its methods for performing a task related 
to that object. So, even though document is 
actually a “property” of the browser “window 
object”, because it is accessible to JavaScript in 
the way shown you can think of itasa 
JavaScript object. 


While method is the commonly used OOP 
terminology, programmers who started with the 
procedural programming paradigm, which does 
not use “objects”, sometimes use other terms 
such as function or procedure for what we have 
called a method. A JavaScript object generally 
provides a number of methods that help us 


achieve our goals with respect to that object. 
For example, in this case, to display text ina 
document, JavaScript provides the method 
called write( )that “belongs to” the document 
object. When we use the name of a method to 
refer to that method, we include a set of 
parentheses following the method name to 
emphasize that it is in fact a method and not 
some other kind of JavaScript entity. In 
JavaScript code, in fact, a method name must 
always be followed by a set of parentheses, 
though there may or may not be anything 
between those parentheses. 


We often describe what we are doing here by 
saying that we are “calling” or “invoking” the 
document object’s write( ) method. When we 
call it, we supply the write( ) method witha 
string of characters as a parameter of the 
method. The parameter must be enclosed in the 
pair of parentheses that necessarily follow the 
method. Some methods don’t need any 
parameters, but a method will quite often 
require one or more parameters. When there are 
several parameters, they are given in a comma- 
separated list between the parentheses. In all 
cases, whatever parameters are supplied are 
there to provide the method with information it 
needs to perform its task. 


One type of parameter frequently needed is a 
string value. A string is a sequence of 
characters that is generally enclosed in double 
quotes, though JavaScript allows the use of 
single quotes to enclose (or delimit) a string as 
well. In the JavaScript statement given above 
the string is 


"Watch this space for our e-store.<br>" 


which we can say, somewhat more formally, is a 
literal value (or actual value) of a JavaScript 
data type named String. We will say more about 
data types and their values later. 


This first output statement will output the above 
string to our document, just as if we had typed 
the string into the document directly. So what’s 
the point, you might well ask, and why go to all 
this trouble? The point is just that we are 
illustrating the write( ) method by getting it to 
write out a simple string, but we can use it to 
output lots of other things, such as the result of 
a calculation, for example. 


Note that we have included a bit of HTML code 
in our string, namely the line break tag <br>. 
This will ensure that any following text will be 
displayed on the subsequent line by the 
browser. Note in this context that it is the job of 
the JavaScript code to put content into our 
document, but it is the browser’s job to display 
that content. 


Note as well that our JavaScript statement ends 
with a semicolon. JavaScript is more forgiving 
than conventional languages such as Java and 
C++ in this regard. It will accept statements 
that are not terminated by a semicolon. 
However, it is regarded as good programming 
practice to use a semicolon to terminate a 
JavaScript statement. 


Our first JavaScript program has another output 
statement that displays this string: 


Coming soon ... 


If you open the file ch06/estoreEmbedded. html 
in a web browser, you will see the display of 
these two lines that are output by the JavaScript 
write( ) method. The display you saw in Figure 
6.2 is exactly the same as the display you will 
see on this occasion. The only difference is that 
this time around the text output by this short 
JavaScript script again shows up in the HTML 
document as the content of an HTML h3 
element, which explains why the display is the 
same as that of Figure 6.2. 


Note that the HTML code <br> in the first 
output string is not displayed by the web 
browser. It simply ensures, as usual in HTML 
markup, that the second string appears on the 
following line. 


6.4.3 Version 3: Linking to an External JavaScript 
File 

Now you will see how we can use in our HTML 
document some JavaScript code that is kept in a 
separate file. 


FIGURE 6.4 shows the body of the HTML 
document in ch06/estoreExternal.html. In this 
case our JavaScript script is in a separate file, 
namely ch06/scripts/estoreExternal.js., 
which is shown in FIGURE 6.5. The file contains 
only a JavaScript comment with the name of the 
file, and the two JavaScript statements you have 
already seen. In JavaScript, if two forward 
slashes (//) appear on a line, everything 
following on that line is regarded as a comment, 
and is ignored by the JavaScript interpreter. 


JavaScript also allows comments of the form /* 
comment goes here */, which can extend over 
multiple lines. 








1 <!DOCTYPE html> 
2 <!= estorelxternal html --> 
3 <html lang"en"> 
4 <head> 
5 «meta charset="utf-8"> 
6 <link rel="stylesheet" href="css/default .css"> 
7 ctitlesNature's Source - Canada's largest specialty vitamin store</titles 
8 «</head> 
9 <body> 
10 <tain class="Narrow"> 
ll <po<img src="images/naturelogo.gif" alt="Nature's Source"></p> 
12 <h3> 
13 <script src="scripts/estoreExternal.js"></scriptoénbsp; 
lf <!+= Without something other than whitespace and the script 
15 element in the content of the h3 element, the HTML § validator 
16 issues an "empty heading" warning. --> 
17 </h3> 
18 —</main> 
19 </body> 
20 </html> 





FIGURE 6.4 ch06/estoreExternal. html 


The HTML markup for version 3 of 4 in our 
opening sequence of web pages introducing 
JavaScript. This one contains a script element 
that links to the external JavaScript file 
ch06/scripts/estoreExternal.js. 





1 //estoreBxternal..js 
2 document write("Watch this space for our e-store. <bro"); 
3 document .write("Coming soon ..."); 


FIGURE 6.5 ch06/scripts/estoreExternal.js 


The JavaScript file that 
ch06/estoreExternal.html of Figure 6.4 links 


to and runs when it is being displayed. 


We connect the two files by giving the src 
attribute of the script tag in our HTML markup 
(line 13) with the value 
scripts/estoreExternal.js. Note that the 
HTML script element is like the HTML img 
element in that it has a src attribute for access 
to the required file, and is unlike the Link 
element, which has an href attribute for that 


purpose. 


A display of ch06/estoreExternal.html will 
again look exactly like the display in Figure 6.2, 
because once again the final markup being 
displayed is the same as before. In particular, 
the executable JavaScript code this time (from 
the external file estoreExternal.js) is no 
different from the JavaScript code embedded in 
the HTML of estoreEmbedded. html shown in 
Figure 6.3. 


Note that the closing </script> tag seen in line 
13 of Figure 6.4 is required, even though the 
script element has no content in this case. 
Furthermore, note the comment in lines 14-16 
of Figure 6.4 describing a minor validation 
problem, which is solved by our old friend, the 
&nbsp; HTML entity. 


6.4.4 Version 4: Another External Script, the 
alert( ) Method, and Escape Characters 

In our final version of this example we again use 
an external script, but now introduce a different 
way of notifying users. This time our user 
notification appears in a popup window 
produced by the JavaScript alert( )method. 
This popup window can contain whatever text 


message we choose to provide for our users to 
see. 


We use the markup file ch06/estorePopup.html, 
shown in FIGURE 6.6, and the external 
JavaScript file ch06/scripts/estorePopup. js, 
shown in FIGURE 6.7, to illustrate the use of 
the alert( ) method. The body element of 
estorePopup.html is the same as the body 
element of estoreExternal.html, except for the 
name of the associated JavaScript file. The 
executable script in this case consists of the 
statement that calls the alert( ) method, 
followed by another document.write( ) 
statement that executes after the user dismisses 
the popup window produced by alert( ). 





1 <!DOCTYPE html» 

2 <!-» estorePopup. html --> 

3 <html langs"en"> 

4 chead> 

5 meta charset="utf-8"> 

6 «link rel="stylesheet" href="cgs/default.css"> 
7 «titlesNature's Source - Canada's largest specialty vitamin store</title> 
§ 

9 

0 

1 





</head> 
<body> 
<main class="Narrow"> 
<po<ing src="images/naturelogo.gif" alt="Nature's Source"></p» 

12 <h3> 
13 <script src="scripts/estorePopup.js"></script »inbsp; 
14 <!+= Without something other than whitespace and the script 
15 element in the content of the h3 element, the HTML 5 validator 
16 issues an “empty heading" warning. --> 
17 </h3> 
18 </Main> 
19 </body> 
20. </html> 


FIGURE 6.6 ch06/estorePopup. html 


The HTML markup for version 4 of 4 in our 
opening sequence of web pages introducing 
JavaScript. This one contains a script element 
that links to the external JavaScript file 
ch06/scripts/estorePopup.js containing a call 
to alert( ). 


1 //estorePopup.js 

2 alert ("Watch this space for our e-store. \n" + "Coming soon ..."); 
} document .write("When our e-store arrives, you will have a wide " 
+ "choice of fabulous products!") ; 


FIGURE 6.7 ch06/scripts/estorePopup. js 


The JavaScript file that ch06/estorePopup.html 
of Figure 6.6 links to and runs when it is being 
displayed. 


The alert( ) method, like the document.write ( 
) method, takes a single parameter of type 
String. This method belongs to window, not to 
document, so we could also write window. alert ( 
), but this is redundant and unnecessary for 
methods that belong to the window object. Such 
methods, of which alert( ) is only one, are also 
called global methods. 


However, this time the string we are sending to 
alert( ) is in fact a concatenation (a fancy term 
that means “putting together”) of two strings 
using the plus operator (+). This operator is 
also used to add numbers in JavaScript, of 
course, but it is also overloaded to be used to 
“add” two strings as well. The first of these 
strings illustrates another technique that you 
have not seen before: the use of the special 
character \n. Don’t be confused by the fact that 
\n looks like two characters. In fact it really is 
two characters, physically, but in every other 
way it is treated as, and is considered to be, a 


single character. The use of a \n in the first 

string has the effect of starting a new line at the 
point where it occurs; that is, the following part 
of the string will appear on the next line, so that 
the two lines look like this in the popup window: 


Watch this space for our e-store. 
Coming soon ... 


Don’t confuse the use of \n to move to the next 
line in this context (text in a popup window) 
with the use of the <br> tag to accomplish the 
same task in an HTML document displayed on a 
web page. Each works well in its own context, 
but neither will work in the other context. 


There are several other characters like \n, all 
called escape characters. Most modern 
programming languages that count the C 
programming language as one of their 
antecedents use essentially the same set of 
special characters to specify invisible control 
characters, such as the newline character (\n, 
as discussed above) and the tab character (\t), 
with the help of a backslash (\) character. Since 
the backslash is used to denote special 
characters, we also need a special character for 
the backslash itself (\\). A complete list of 
special characters in JavaScript and their 
meanings is shown in TABLE 6.2. 


FIGURE 6.8 shows the initial result of 
displaying the estorePopup.html file in the 
browser, and thus running the JavaScript in the 
file estorePopup. js. We first get a popup 
window that gives us the by-now-familiar 
message: 


Watch this space for our e-store. 
Coming soon ... 


The difference this time is that the message will 
not go away until the user clicks the OK button, 
thereby “dismissing” the popup window, after 
which we are left with the normal web page 
shown in FIGURE 6.9, in which the text has 
been produced by the call to document .write( 

) in lines 3-4 of Figure 6.7. 


TABLE 6.2 List of special characters available 
for use in JavaScript strings. 


Special Character Description 


\' single quote 
\ double quote 
\& ampersand 

NE tab 

\\ backslash 

\b backspace 

\n new line 

Nip carriage return 


\f form feed (page break) 








FIGURE 6.8 
graphics/ch06/displayEstorePopupHtmL. jpg 


A Firefox browser display of 
ch06/estorePopup.html while the popup 
window is still active. 





@ Nature's Source - Canada’s largest specialty vitamin store - Mozila Firefox 


“4 @ cssmuca/webbook2e/ch06/estorePopup.htm! c Q Search R ? “#e, 4 





nature's source 


natural dispensary 


When our e-store arrives, you will have a wide choice of 
fabulous products! 





FIGURE 6.9 
graphics/ch06/displayEstorePopupHtmlFinal. 
jpg 

The final Firefox browser display of 
ch06/estorePopup.html after the user has 


dismissed the popup window shown in Figure 
6.8 by clicking OK. 


Depending on what you want your scripts to do, 
the JavaScript code can become quite involved. 
For example, it may contain programmer-defined 
functions that can be called by other parts of 
the code. If you examine documents found on 
the web, you will often see such complex code 
included within the head element of a web page. 
We will be looking at more sophisticated 
JavaScript in the following sections, and in the 
next chapter. 


6.5 WHAT IS THE DOCUMENT OBJECT 
MODEL (DOM)? 


As you know, every HTML document consists of 
a number of HTML elements that are nested 
inside one another in whatever arrangement you 
need to use in order to express the structure of 
that document. Such a nested structure lends 
itself quite readily to representation by a tree- 
like structure like that shown in FIGURE 6.10 
for a very simple HTML document. 


htm 


_—4 


head body 


meta title link hi p ul 
li li li 


FIGURE 6.10 graphics/ch06/DOM. jpg 


A view of the corresponding DOM hierarchy of 
HTML elements for a very simple web page. 


A simplified way to view this tree is to think of 
its “root” (the html element) as being at the top, 
instead of at the bottom where the root of a tree 
in the forest would be. Now think of the root as 
corresponding to the document itself. 
Immediately below this, at the next level, the 
first two “branches” are the head element and 
the body element of the document. At the next 
level down, in the head element, will be (among 
other things, perhaps) the meta, title, and 
link elements, and at this same level, in the 
body element, will be (probably) some header 
elements, some p elements for paragraphs, and 
so on. An HTML document of arbitrary 
complexity can be represented in a similar 
manner. 


The point of viewing an HTML document in this 
way is that each of the various elements of the 
tree is also, in fact, an “object” that can be 
accessed and manipulated by JavaScript code 
using the “dot notation” for JavaScript objects 
that you have already seen and used. When you 
do this, you are seeing the DOM in action. More 
frequently referred to by its acronym, the DOM 
is a W3C-defined standard that provides an 
Application Programming Interface (API) that is 
in fact language-independent. This means that 
many different programming languages, only 
one of which is JavaScript, can access a 
standard set of objects related to a web 
document, including the document itself, its 
tables, the rows and columns in its tables, its 
images, its headers, its paragraphs, and its 
various form elements such as textareas and 
buttons. A list of some of the most common and 
useful such DOM objects is given in TABLE 6.3. 
See the end-of-chapter References for more 
information. 


The DOM also standardizes the ways in which 
web page elements are accessed and 
manipulated when HTML documents are being 
processed. At the highest level, these processes 
include the modification of HTML elements 
already on the page, the deletion of such 
elements, and creation of new HTML elements 
and adding them to the page. These standards 
are also programming language and platform 
independent. In the next chapter you will see 
how some of these actions can be performed 
using JavaScript. But they can be carried out 
using many other programming languages as 
well. 


As you may have guessed by now, we have 
already encountered the DOM earlier in this 
chapter when we used, via JavaScript, the 
write( ) method of the document property of 
the window object. 


TABLE 6.3 Some HTML DOM objects that may 
be accessed within an HTML document. 


DOM 
Object What It Represents 
Document The entire HTML document 


DOM objects found within the head element 


Link A Link element 


Meta A meta element 


DOM objects found within the body element 


Body The body element itself 


Anchor An a element 


Style An individual style statement 


Zo What It Represents 


Object 
DOM objects related to images 

Image An img element 

Area An area element inside an image map 
DOM objects related to tables 

Table A table element 


TableCell A td element 


Tab lLeRow A tr element 


DOM objects related to forms 


Form A form element 


Event The state of an event 


A button element, or an input element 


BUETON of type button 


Checkbox An input element of type checkbox 


FileUpload Aninput element of type file 


Hidden An input element of type hidden 
Password An input element of type password 
Radio An input element of type radio 
Reset An input element of type reset 
Submit An input element of type submit 
Text An input element of type text 
Seliect A select element 

Option An option element 


Textarea A textarea element 


6.6 JAVASCRIPT AND THE DOM 
INTERACT TO PROCESS OUR BMI FORM 


We will use our Body Mass Index (BMI) 
calculator web page to study JavaScript’s 
interaction with DOM objects (HTML elements), 
and also, in keeping with our learn-what-we- 
need-to-know-aswe-go approach, to introduce 
JavaScript programmer-defined functions, 
JavaScript variables, and the JavaScript if-else 
decision-making construct. 


The latest version of our BMI calculator is 
contained in the file ch06/bmiForm. html. The 
head element of that document is shown in 
FIGURE 6.11. It includes three script elements 
(lines 7-9), each of which tells the browser to 
get the code from one of the following 
JavaScript code files: bmiFormProcess. js, 
bmiFormValidate.js, bmiCalculate.js. All of 
these files are located in the scripts 
subdirectory. Because these script elements 
are in the head element and because each of 
these JavaScript code files contains only 
JavaScript function definitions, these function 
definitions are simply loaded in from the files 
and readied for future use, but no code is 
actually executed at this point. That is, none of 
functions is “called” until later. 


1 <!DOCTYPE html> 

2 <!-- bmiform.html --> 

3 <html lang="en"> 

4 chead> 

5 «meta charset="utf-§"> 

6 <link rel="stylesheet" href="css/default .css"> 

7 <script src="scripts/bmiformProcess.js"></script> 
8 <script src="scripts/bmiFornValidate. js"></script> 
9 <script src="scripts/bmiCalculate. js"></script> 

10 —<titlesNature's Source - Canada's largest specialty vitamin store</titles 
11 </head> 


FIGURE 6.11 ch06/bmiForm.html (excerpt) 


The first part of this file shows the head element 
of the document with its three script elements, 
each one referencing one of the three different 
JavaScript scripts we will need to process our 
BMI form. 


We will examine each of these script files in 
detail shortly, but we’ll give you an overview of 
what each contains before moving on. In 
bmiFormProcess.js we have a single function 
that will “take over” when the user has filled in 
the BMI form and clicks the button to compute 
the BMI value. Two things then need to happen. 
First, the data in the form needs to be checked 
to see if it’s OK, and if it isn’t, the user needs to 
be so notified before proceeding. This is the job 
of the various functions in bmiFormValidate. js. 
Second, assuming all of the data is OK, the BMI 
value needs to be computed and the result 
presented to the user. The functions in 
bmiCalculate. js will handle these tasks. 


FIGURE 6.12 shows just the form element from 
bmiForm. html. The opening form tag in the first 
line of Figure 6.12 (line 17 of the file) now has 
the following new attribute-value pair: 


onsubmit = "bmiFormProcess( )" 


This is an example of a new kind of tag attribute 
called an event attribute, whose value is a 
function that is called when the corresponding 
event occurs. In this case, when the submit 
button for this form is pressed, the function 
bmiFormProcess( ) defined in the file 
ch06/scripts/bmiFormProcess.js, and 
previously loaded, will be invoked. 


Usually data from a form is sent to the server 
for processing, but here we are dealing with 
client-side programming only, so we will not be 
sending our form data to a server in this 
chapter. All of our form data processing will be 
done on the client side using JavaScript. That is 
why we have omitted the action attribute of the 
form tag that we discussed earlier. 


6.6.1 A First Programmer-Defined JavaScript 
Function: Function Syntax 

FIGURE 6.13 shows the definition of the 
function bmiFormProcess(_ ) from the file 
bmiFormProcess.js. This is our first 
programmer-defined JavaScript function. The 
terms function and method are often used 
interchangeably. This is generally not a 
problem, since they are essentially the same 
thing, though the term method is more often 
used when it belongs to an object, in an object- 
oriented context, and function when it is “stand- 
alone” and not associated with any object, as in 
this case. 


17 <form id="bmiForm" onsubmit="bmiFormProcess () "> 
18 <fieldset class="SectionBackground" > 
19 <legend class="LegendBackground" >Vital statistics</legend> 





20 
al 
22 
3 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 


<table> 
<tr> 
<td><label for="height">Your height :</label></td> 
<td><input id="height" type="text" name="height" size="7"></td> 
<td><label for="heightUnit">Choose unit:</label></td> 
<tdo<select id="heightUnit" name="heightUnit"> 
<option>inches</option> 
<optionscentimeters</option> 
</select></td> 
</tr> 
<tr> 
<td><label for="weight">Your weight :</label></td> 
<td><input id="weight" type="text" name="weight" size="7"></td> 
<td><label for="weightUnit">Choose unit:</label></td> 
<tdo<select id="weightUnit" name="weightUnit"> 
<option>pounds</option> 
<option>kilograms</option> 
</select></td> 
</tr> 
<tr> 
<td colspan="4"><label for="details">Please check here if you 
want a detailed analysis of your BMI:</label> 
<input id="details" type="checkbox" 
name= "details" values"yes"></td> 
</tr> 
</table> 
</fieldset> 
<fieldset class="SectionBackground"> 
<legend class="LegendBackground" »E-mail record?</legend> 
<table> 
<tr> 
<td colspan="2"><label for="wantMail">Do you want your BMI sent 
to you by e-mail?</label> <input id="wantMail" type="checkbox" 
name="wantMail" value="yes" ></td> 
</tr> 
<tr> 
<td><label for="email">E-mail Address:</label></td> 
<td><input id="email" type="text" name="email" size="40"></td> 
</tr> 
</table> 
</fieldset> 
<fieldset class="SectionBackground"> 
<legend class="LegendBackground" »Processing</legend> 
<table> 
<tr> 
<td><input type="submit" value="Compute your BMI"></td> 
<td><input type="reset" value="Reset form"></td> 
</tr> 
</table> 
</fieldset> 
</form> 


FIGURE 6.12 ch06/bmiForm.html (excerpt) 





The HTML markup for the form element from 
our BMI form page. 





//bniFormProcess.js 
//The "driver" function that handles, at the highest level, 
//the form data validation and display of the the BMI value 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 function bmiFormProcess () 

6 | 

7 var bmiFormOb} = document getBlementByld("bmi Form") ; 
§ if. (bmiFormValidate (bmiFormdbj) ) 

9 | 

) vat bmi = valueOfBMI (bmiForm0b}) ; 

l if (bmiForm0b}.details. checked) 

2 displayDetails (bmiForm0bj, bmi) ; 

3 alge 

14 alert ("Your BMI: "+ valueTolDecimalPlace (bmi) ) ; 





FIGURE 6.13 ch06/scripts/bmiFormProcess.js 


The JavaScript function processBMIform( ) that 
handles the high-level duties of calling other 
functions to validate the form data and compute 
the BMI value. 


Let us spend a little time studying the structure 
of this function. To begin, here is the general 
format of any function definition: 


function nameOfFunction(parameter list) 


{ 


. JavaScript code to perform whatever the functi 


} 


4 > 


The first line is the header for the function. It 
begins with the keyword function, which 
indicates the beginning of the definition of a 
function. This is followed by the name of the 


function, which should be chosen well so that it 
indicates the purpose of the function. A good 
rule of thumb to follow when naming functions 
is this: When the function computes a value, 
make the name of the function a noun that 
reflects the kind of value computed, such as 
totalCost. When the function simply performs a 
task, but does not compute and return a value, 
give it a name that starts with a verb and 
indicates the nature of the task performed, such 
as displayResults.! 


The camel case convention for capitalization 
mentioned in an earlier chapter should be 
followed here as well. The function name, in 
turn, is followed by a comma-separated list of 
parameters the function should receive when it 
is called, enclosed in parentheses. We call this 
its parameter list, which may be empty if the 
function does not require any “outside 
information” to perform its task. 


The JavaScript code that actually performs the 
task of the function is called the function body 
and is enclosed by a pair of braces, { and } (also 
called curly brackets), which immediately follow 
the function header. Thus the function in Figure 
6.13 is bmiFormProcess( ), and it is one that 
does not take any parameters. Note that the 
parentheses are required when the function is 
called, even if the parameter list is empty. For 
readability, when referring to functions in the 
text, we usually use the name of the function 
and an empty set of parentheses (whether or 
not the function has any parameters), just to 
emphasize that we are dealing with a function 
and not some other entity. 


6.6.2 JavaScript Variables 


Now we'll examine the JavaScript code in the 
body of the function bmiFormProcess( ). The 
first statement declares a variable called 
bmiFormObj and initializes it with a value 
obtained by calling another built-in JavaScript 
function that we will discuss a bit later. 
Variables are used to store data in our 
programs. The word variable indicates that the 
stored data in the memory location named by 
the variable will vary, depending on the 
circumstances. Because this particular variable 
will contain a reference to the “object” that 
represents the form element on our web page, 
we attach the suffix Obj to the id value of the 
form element (bmiForm) to get our variable 
name, bmiForm0bj. This name tells us what kind 
of value is in the variable, and the suffix 
provides a visual clue that helps to distinguish 
this kind of variable from more “ordinary” 
variables (that do not represent objects) in our 
code. 


In many languages, you need to specify the type 
of data that will be stored in a given variable. 
This is not required by JavaScript, which uses a 
very flexible variable typing convention. In 
JavaScript the type of a variable is determined 
by the type of whatever value is assigned to that 
variable. The same variable can thus hold, at 
different times, values of different types, 
including a number, a string, or evena 
reference to a DOM element. Of course, at any 
given time it can hold only a single value of one 
particular type. This kind of typing in a 
programming language is called dynamic 
typing, since the same variable can be given 
values of different types “dynamically” as the 
code containing that variable executes. 


However, while this may seem like a handy 
feature, it can make debugging a real 
nightmare. Programmers should enforce a 
strong self-discipline to ensure that their 
programs are reasonably robust. The best 
attitude to have toward program bugs is to do 
your best to avoid them in the first place. As a 
case in point, although it is not strictly 
necessary, every variable should be declared by 
preceding it with the keyword var, as shown in 
the declaration of the variable bmiForm0bj in 
the first line of the function body of 
bmiFormProcess(_ ) in Figure 6.13, since there 
may be problems you simply won’t have if you 
make sure to do this. 


6.6.3 Accessing a DOM Element via Its id 
Attribute 


The first statement in the function 
bmiFormProcess( ) (line 7 in Figure 6.13) also 
shows the recommended way, among several 
ways, of accessing a DOM element in an HTML 
document via JavaScript. Our variable 
bmiForm0bj is assigned the value returned by 
the getElementById( ) method call in the 
following statement: 


bmiFormObj = document.getElementById("bmiForm") ; 


This getElementById( ) method call retrieves 
the DOM element that has the id value specified 
by its parameter ("bmiForm" in this case). Line 
17 in Figure 6.12 shows the form element in the 
file bmiForm.html has an id value of "bmiForm", 
which means that the variable bmiForm0bj will 
henceforth represent this form in our JavaScript 
program. 


The value of the name attribute of an HTML 
element can also be used to gain access to that 
element, as you shall see shortly. So we could 
have given a name attribute to our form element 
and accessed it that way, though for forms this 
approach is discouraged. In fact, in XHTML the 
name attribute on the form element (and several 
other elements) was actually deprecated. 


6.6.4 Making Decisions with the JavaScript if - 
else Statement 


Now let’s take a look at a fundamental 
JavaScript control structure. The second line in 
the body of the function bmiFormProcess(_ ) 
(line 8 in Figure 6.13) begins an if-statement, 
which is also called a conditional statement 
because what the statement does is determined 
by whether the “condition” inside the 
parentheses is true or false. This particular if- 
statement contains as the second statement in 
its “body” an example of the most general form 
of an if-statement in JavaScript, which is called 
an if-else-statement, and looks like this: 


if (condition) 

true-statement; //executed when condition is tru 
else 

false-statement; //executed when condition is fa 


» 


This works as follows. First, we need to know 
that condition represents a boolean expression, 
which is just an expression whose value may be 
true or false (both of which are JavaScript 
keywords), or some other value that may be 
interpreted as being true or false. There are a 
number of other such values in each category, 
some of which we will encounter later. 


Now, if the boolean expression we refer to as 
condition has the value true, then true- 
statement is executed; otherwise, false- 
statement is executed. The else part of this 
construct is optional, in general, as this function 
shows. 


Note that in this bmiFormProcess( ) function 
both the if part and the else part contain only 
one JavaScript statement. If you want more than 
one JavaScript statement in either the if part or 
the else part, you have to enclose the part that 
contains two or more statements in braces. If 
you place even single statements in an if-else 
construct within braces, that makes it very easy 
to add further statements to either part of the 
construct at a later time without having to worry 
about introducing braces at that time. For this 
reason, doing so is often recommended as a 
good general programming practice. On the 
other hand, it could also be argued that not 
doing so can often make your code somewhat 
more concise and even enhance readability. 


If you look at the first if-statement in the 
function bmiFormProcess( ) of Figure 6.13, you 
will see that the condition, in this case, is 
actually a call to another programmer-defined 
function named bmiFormValidate( ), which has 
as its input parameter our newly created 
variable bmiForm0bj. This other function is 
defined in another file, bmiFormValidate. js, 
and is shown in the partial display of that file in 
FIGURE 6.14. We will examine this second 
function definition in more detail a little later 
on. 


bniFormValidate. js 

Functions to perform data validation on data entered 

by the user into the BMI form, and to display appropriate 
error messages if problems with the data are discovered 


| 
| 
| 
| 


— 


function bmiformVal idate (bmiForm0bj) 
| 

var hUnit = bmiFormObj.heightUnit. 

options [bmiFormOb} heightUnit selectedIndex} . text; 

10 var wUnit = bmiFormObj.weightUnit. 
ll options [bmiForm0b}.weightUnit  selectedIndex] . text; 
12 var height = bmiform0bj. height.value; 
13. var weight = bmiformObj.weight value; 
14 var email = bmiFormObj. email. value; 
15 var heightOK, weightOk, emailoK; 





16 

17 sdf (NUnit == "inches") 

18 heightOK = inchesValid (height) ; 

19 else 

20 heightOK = centimetresValid (height) ; 
21 

22 soit (wUnit == "pounds") 

3 weightOK = poundsValid(weight) ; 

4 else 

25 weightOK = kilogramsValid(weight) ; 
26 

27 ~—s if. (bmiFormOb} wantMail checked) 

2B 

29 emailOk = emailValid(email) ; 

30 alert ("Warning: The e-mail feature is currently not supported.") ; 
1} 

2 else 

33 email0K = true; 

44 

35 return heightOK && weightOK && email0k; 
6 | 





FIGURE 6.14 
ch06/scripts/bmiFormValidate.js (excerpt) 


The JavaScript function bmiFormValidate( ) 
that handles the high-level validation duties of 


calling several other lower-level functions to 
validate each of the individual pieces of form 
data that have been filled in by the user. 


Let us focus on the if-statement starting in line 
8 of Figure 6.13 for the moment. Since it is the 
call to the other function, namely 
bmiFormValidate(bmiForm0bj) that forms the 
condition we must test in this case, that 
function must return either a true ora false 
value. Such a function is called a boolean 
function, since (like a boolean expression) it 
returns one of the two possible boolean values 
true or false. If the condition evaluates to 
false, the function bmiFormProcess( ) does 
nothing, because there is no else part. 
Otherwise, the block of code in lines 9-15 
executes (we often refer to any sequence of 
statements enclosed in braces as a block of 
code). The first statement (line 10) declares a 
variable called bmi. This variable is assigned a 
value returned by a third programmer-defined 
function, valueOfBMI( ), which also receives 
the variable bmiForm0bj as a parameter. The 
function valueOfBMI(_ ) is also defined in 
another separate file, bniCalculate. js, which 
you will see later in FIGURE 6.18. We will look 
at this function definition a little later on as 
well. In the meantime, let us continue our 
examination of the bmiFormProcess( ) function. 


6.6.5 Accessing a DOM Element via Its name 
Attribute 

Once we have calculated the value of the BMI 
and stored it in our bmi variable, the next step is 
to display that value, which we are going to do 
in a popup box with a call to the alert( ) 
function. We had decided earlier that the user 
should have a choice of receiving either just the 


BMI value by itself, or a more “detailed” report. 
The user indicates that choice by checking, on 
the form, the checkbox whose name attribute is 
details, and we need to find out, via our script, 
whether or not the user has checked that box. 


As we mentioned earlier, the name attribute can 
be used directly to access a DOM element 
without need for a method call. So, look first at 
lines 42-43 of Figure 6.12 to see that the input 
element with type="checkbox" is the one the 
user checks if a detailed report is required, and 
it has both id="details" and name="details" 
as attributes. So we could use a call to 
getElementById( ) as before, but this time we 
use bmiForm0bj .details, in which the details 
part is the value of the name attribute, not the 
value of the id attribute. When we use 
bmiForm0bj .details.checked in line 11 of 
Figure 6.13 we are referring to the checked 
property of the checkbox, which will have a 
value of true if the user has checked the 
checkbox named details on the form, and 
false if the checkbox has not been checked. If it 
is checked, we will call another programmer- 
defined function named displayDetails( ), 
with bmiForm0bj and bmi as parameters. This 
function is also defined in bmiCalculate.js and 
is shown at the end of Figure 6.18. It too will be 
discussed in detail later on in this chapter. 


On the other hand, if the checkbox “named” 
details is not checked, then the value of 
bmiFormObj .details.checked will be false, 
and we will simply call the alert( ) method to 
display just the computed value of the BMI. The 
alert( ) method receives a string that is a 
concatenation of the string "Your BMI: "anda 
string returned by the call to the programmer- 


defined function valueTolDecimalPlace( ). The 
function valueTolDecimalPlace( ) takes the 
variable bmi and returns a string equivalent of 
the numerical value of the BMI with one place 
after the decimal. And, one more time, this 
function is also defined in bmiCalculate. js, as 
shown in Figure 6.18, and will be discussed 
later. 


6.7 THE IMPORTANCE OF WEBSITE 
SECURITY AND HOW JAVASCRIPT CAN 
BIELP 


Every time a user clicks on the submit button of 
a form, information of some kind that the user 
has entered into that form will either make its 
way to the server, for one purpose or another, or 
be processed on the client side, as you have just 
seen. 


The web is much like the rest of society, in that 
you will find good folks and bad folks roaming 
around there, and some of the bad ones might 
decide to visit your site. If they do, it is difficult 
to predict what they might attempt to do there. 
For example, a clever and malicious user might 
try to slip in some data, through one of your 
forms, which you were not expecting. That could 
lead to harmful effects, unless you take steps to 
prevent this from happening. 


Therefore, it is a recommended best practice to 
verify all user-entered input on the client-side 
before it is sent to the server. This, of course, is 
only one of the ways you can try to make your 
website secure from attack, but it is a key one. 
Note that we say try, which is a clue to the sad 
truth that no matter how much effort you put 
into making your website secure, hackers will 
probably always find new ways around your 


safeguards. Your initial goal, at least, should be 
to make life as difficult as possible for them. 


Even with a web page as simple as the one that 
computes a BMI, we require the user to enter 
some data and click on a button to process that 
data. So, it makes sense that we should be 
satisfied that the user has entered only the kind 
of data that we were expecting. Even if a user is 
not trying to be malicious and simply makes a 
mistake by entering a letter instead of a 
number, for example, we don’t want our web 
page to “come off the rails” and perhaps annoy 
our visitor to the point of leaving our website. 


Because JavaScript is the most popular 
programming language for client-side web 
computing, and because it can be used to help 
you make your websites more secure, you need 
to learn something about how to use it for that 
purpose. Indeed, you can use JavaScript to 
verify that all form input from any user is within 
acceptable ranges before processing it and 
possibly forwarding it to the web server, and 
that is one of our main goals in this chapter. 
Later you shall see how the new pattern 
attribute introduced in HTML5O, together with 
regular expressions, can be used to perform 
some data validation tasks without resorting to 
JavaScript. 


6.8 JAVASCRIPT AND THE DOM 
INTERACT TO VALIDATE OUR BMI FORM 
DATA 


We illustrate this principle of data validation 
with the help of JavaScript in the context of our 
BMI calculator. The bmiFormValidate( ) 
function, shown in Figure 6.14, is the high-level 
“driver” function that performs the task of 


validating all the input entered into the BMI 
form. The definition of the bmiFormValidate( ) 
function is a little more involved than that of the 
bmiFormProcess( ) function. For one thing, this 
function does take a parameter, bmiForm0bj, the 
DOM form object. For another, it calls a number 
of lower-level functions that we also have to 
write and all but two of which are shown in 
FIGURES 6.15 and 6.16. The two that are not 
shown are omitted because of their similarity to 
the two in Figure 6.15. In this case, we are 
sending (or passing) to the function the DOM 
form object, called bmiForm0bj, as that 
parameter. 





3 function inchesValid (height) 


39 | 

40 if (height == "" || isNaN (height) 

| 

4 alert ("Brror: Please input a number for height."); 
43 return false; 

4} 

45 if (height < 0 || height > 100) 

4 | 

4) alert ("Brror: Height must be in the range 0-100 inches."); 
48 return false; 

49} 

50 return true; 

51} 

52 

53 function centimetresValid (height) 

s4 | 

55 if (height == " || isNal(height) 

CO 

57 alert ("Brror: Please input a number for height."); 
58 return false; 

| 

60 if (height < 0 || height > 300) 

| 

62 alert ("Brror: Height must be in the range 0-300 centimeters."); 
63 return false; 

| 

65 return true; 

66 | 


FIGURE 6.15 
ch06/scripts/bmiFormValidate.js (excerpt) 


These are the low-level height-validating 
JavaScript functions from bmiFormValidate. js. 
There are two analogous weight-validating 
functions that are so similar we do not show 
them here. 





98 function emailValid(address) 

99 | 

100 var p = address. search(/.+@.+/); 

11 if (p == 0) 

102 return true; 

103 else 

14 { 

105 alert ("Error: Invalid e-mail addregs."); 
106 return false; 





FIGURE 6.16 
ch06/scripts/bmiFormValidate.js (excerpt) 


This is the last of the low-level data-validating 
JavaScript functions from bmiFormValidate. js. 
This one performs a very simple regular 
expression check on the email address entered 
by the user. 


The first five JavaScript statements (lines 8-14) 
in the body of the function bmiFormValidate( ) 
shown in Figure 6.14 collect the form input 
entered by the user for weight and height, 
along with their corresponding units, as well as 
the user’s email address. Getting the 
information for the units is a little involved, due 
to the use of the select element. But this gives 
us a chance to introduce the notion of an array, 
since all the options specified in a select 
element are represented as an array in our 
JavaScript script. 


6.8.1 Simple JavaScript Arrays, and the options 
Array of a select Element 


An array is essentially a list of values, or 
“components” or “elements”, though we try not 
to use “elements” in this context, to avoid 
confusion with HTML “elements”. Usually, 


arrays are stored in such a way that each 
component of the array can be efficiently 
accessed using a subscript (or index) that 
appears in a pair of square brackets following 
the name of the array. 


For example, in JavaScript you can create an 
array variable a to hold five integers, and 
simultaneously put into that array the first five 
positive even integers, with this statement: 


Vara = [2, 4, 6, 8, LOT; 


The first index of this array is 0 and the last is 
4. Thus a[2] refers to the third value, which is 
6, and a JavaScript assignment statement like 
a[3] = 1 would replace the value 8 with the 
value 1. One major takeaway from this brief 
discussion of arrays is this: As in other C-based 
programming languages, the subscripts of 
arrays in JavaScript start with 0. Since you may 
be using JavaScript arrays of various sizes, you 
will need to keep in mind what this means: If a 
JavaScript array has n elements, the subscripts 
used to access those elements will go from 0 to 
n-1 (and not from 1 to n). 


The array that we have to deal with from our 
BMI form looks a lot more complicated than it 
really is. In our BMI form, the DOM element 
“named” heightUnit is the select element that 
allows the user to choose inches or centimeters 
(see line 25 of Figure 6.12). What this means is 
that the expression 


bmiForm0bj .heightUnit.options 


refers to an array of two components, and each 
component refers to one of the two options in 
the select element. 


Let’s explain this in a little more detail. Note 
that the above expression starts with 
bmiForm0bj, the variable that we are using to 
refer to the form element shown in Figure 6.12. 
At the next level down in the DOM hierarchy of 
this HTML document is the select element 
whose name attribute has the value heightUnit. 
Thus in good object-oriented fashion we can 
refer to this select element as 

bmiFormO0bj .heightUnit. Every select element 
will, of course, have some option elements 
associated with it that form its content. And, 
finally, these options are available to us in an 
array called, not surprisingly, options. Note that 
bmiFormObj and heightUnit are names that we 
have made up, but options is a built-in name. 
This kind of expression shows up all the time in 
JavaScript code, so you should make an effort to 
become familiar with the syntax. The first time 
you see it, it can be a little intimidating, but a 
little usage goes a long way toward 
understanding. 


6.8.2 Getting the Height and Weight Units 
Chosen by the User 

Since there are only two components in this 
options array (two option elements in this 
select element), the first component of the 
array is given by 

bmiForm0bj .heightUnit.options[0] and the 
second component by 

bmiForm0bj .heightUnit.options[1]. 


Furthermore, each component of the options 
array refers to one of the option elements of the 
corresponding select element, this option 
element is, of course, a DOM object. It also has 
a field called text that gives us the text used to 
describe that particular option on the web page. 
(JavaScript objects, and in particular DOM 
objects, have components just like arrays have 
components, but in the case of objects we call 
them fields.) So, to continue, in our case, 


bmiFormObj .heightUnit.options[0].text 


has a value that is the string "inches" and 


bmiForm0bj .heightUnit.options[1].text 


has the value "centimeters". 


Similar expressions, with heightUnit replaced 
by weightUnit, will give you "pounds" and 
"kilograms" as the text values used to describe 
the weight unit options. 


The question still remains as to which option 
the user has selected. Just as the DOM object 
named heightUnit had a field containing an 
array called options that we could access, it has 
another field called selectedIndex that 
provides us with the next piece of information 
that we need, the index of the value that the 
user has chosen. If the user has chosen inches, 
then bmiForm0bj .heightUnit .selectedIndex 
will be 0 (corresponding to the first component 
of the options array). If the user has chosen 


centimeters, the value of bmiForm0bj. 
heightUnit.selectedIndex will be 1 
(corresponding to the second component of the 
options array). Therefore, the expression 


bmiForm0bj .heightUnit.options[bmiForm0bj .heightUnit 
selectedIndex].text 


from lines 8-9 of Figure 6.14 will give us the 
option selected by the user for the height unit, 
which is then stored in the variable hUnit. 
Similarly, the expression 


bmiForm0bj .weightUnit.options[bmiForm0bj .weightUnit 
selectedIndex].text 


from lines 10-11 of the same figure will give us 
the option selected by the user for the weight 
unit, which is then stored in wUnit. 


6.8.3 Getting the User’s Height and Weight 
Values, and Email Address 

The next two JavaScript statements (lines 12 
and 13 of Figure 6.14) retrieve the values of the 
user’s height and weight as entered by the user. 
Both height and weight are specified using 
DOM elements of type text we named (not 
surprisingly) height and weight, and their 
values are given by a field called value. So 
bmiForm0bj .height.value gives us the string 
entered by the user into the text field named 
height and bmiForm0bj .weight.value gives us 
the string entered by the user into the text field 
named weight. We store them in variables called 
height and weight, respectively. Similarly, we 
also store the text entered by the user for the 


email address into a variable called email. Note 
here that all user-entered values, whether they 
are ultimately to be interpreted as numbers or 
not, are received as text. 


6.8.4 Calling Functions to Validate Height, 
Weight, and Email Values 


After retrieving the values entered by the user 
for height, weight, and email address (lines 12- 
14 of Figure 6.14), the function declares three 
variables called heightOK, weightOK, and 
emailOK (line 15). These variables are expected 
to hold either a true ora false value, 
depending on whether the corresponding data 
entries are in fact OK, or not, and the value for 
each will be supplied by a call to an appropriate 
function. 


The following three if-else-statements validate 
the values input by the user for these three 
quantities: height, weight, and email address. 
The format and logic of each of the first two if - 
else-statements are essentially the same. The 
condition checks to see which unit is used for 
the height (or weight) and calls an appropriate 
function for validation. The value “returned” by 
the function is assigned to heightOK (or 
weightOK). We will look at these functions more 
closely shortly, but in the meantime let’s just say 
that the usual way a function “returns” a value 
is to have a statement like 


return someValue; 


as the last statement in its body, which allows 
the function call to be used like a value of 


whatever type is being returned by that 
function. 


The conditional if -else-statement for the email 
address is slightly different. We first check to 
see if the DOM object bmiForm0bj .wantMail is 
checked. If it is checked then we validate the 
email address using the function emailValid( 

). The variable emailOK is set to the value 
returned by the call emailValid( bmiForm0bj), 
which will be true if the user has clicked the 
checkbox. If the user has not clicked the 
checkbox, the function call will return a false 
value. In this case there will be no email 
address, so we don’t have to check it; we just 
set the value of the variable emailOK to true. We 
need this value to be true since it will be part of 
the overall evaluation of whether “everything is 
OK”, even though no email address has been 
entered. 


Since we are only dealing with client-side 
computing using JavaScript, we have not 
implemented the email facility. All that happens 
is a message using the alert( ) method will be 
displayed to announce that email is not yet 
available. Allowing JavaScript programs to send 
emails from a client’s computer would be a 
major breach of security since malicious 
JavaScript code could exploit the ability to send 
spam from client computers. We will implement 
the email facility using PHP later when we study 
server-side computing. 


6.8.5 Logical Operators and Compound Boolean 
Expressions 

Once we collect the individual validation flags 
for the three text fields, namely heightOK, 
weightOK, and emailOK, we need to check to see 


if all of them are true (that’s why we wanted 
emailOK to be true even if no email address was 
entered). If all of them are in fact true, then we 
should return a true value back from the 
bmiFormValidate( ) function. In this case our 
return statement looks like this (line 35 of 
Figure 6.14): 


return heightOK && weightOK && emailOK; 


All three variables in the above expression— 
heightOK, weightOK, and emailOK—must be 
true for the entire expression to have the value 
true. This is because operator && is the “logical 
and” operator, and only when all operands 
connected by the operator && are true does the 
entire expression have the value true; 
otherwise, the expression has the value false. 


TABLE 6.4 shows the typical logical operators 
available in JavaScript (and in many other 
programming languages) for combining simple 
boolean expressions to express more complex 
conditions and the results of operations 
involving these operators. The first two columns 
list the four possible values for the two logical 
expressions expr1 and expr2, considered as a 
pair. The third column gives the values for the 
“logical and” operation expr1 && expr2. The 
fourth column shows the values of the “logical 
or” operation exprl || expr2. The “logical not” 
operator is represented by the symbol ! and the 
results of “logical not” applied to expr1, that is, 
'expri1, are given in the fifth column. 


TABLE 6.4 The JavaScript logical operators. 


exprl && expr || 


exprl expr2 expr2 expr2 'exprl 
true true true true false 
true false false true false 
false true false true true 
false false false false true 


You should study Table 6.4 carefully. Its content 
is deceptively simple. Even though the bottom 
line is that these operators behave in more or 
less the same way that we English-speaking 
humans use the words and, or, and not in 
everyday language, many programming errors 
result from the improper use of these operators 
in code. Note in particular that the “logical or” 
operator is the so-called “inclusive or”, which is 
true when either operand is true or both of the 
operands are true. 


Here’s a handy rule that summarizes the “and” 
and “or” columns of Table 6.4: 


1. The only way expr1 && expr2 can be true is if both expr1 
and expr2 are true. 


2. The only way exprl || expr2 can be false is if both 
exprl and expr2 are false. 


6.8.6 Relational Operators and Functions for 
Validating Height and Weight Values 

Figure 6.15 shows the JavaScript code for 
validating the height value entered by the user. 
There are two functions, and both of them use 
similar logic. The two functions that validate the 
weight value are not shown because they are 
completely analogous. 


Let’s look at the first of the two functions in 
Figure 6.15, inchesValid( ), in detail (see 
lines 38-51). This function is called if the user 
has indicated that height is specified in inches 
(the default). It receives the parameter height. 
The function body contains two conditional 
statements. The first one calls a very handy 
built-in JavaScript function isNaN(_ ) (think of 
this as isNotANumber( )) with height as its 
parameter. The function call isNaN(height) 
returns a true value if height is not a number 
(perhaps the user has entered a letter instead of 
a number, by mistake). In that case, we alert the 
user with an appropriate message and return 
the value false. Note that after executing the 
return statement, we exit from the function, so 
the rest of the code will not be relevant in that 
case. If isNaN(height) returns a false value, 
we continue through the rest of the function. 


If the height value passed to the function 
isNaN(height) is indeed a number, the next 
conditional statement ensures that the value is 
reasonable. (For those who are familiar with 
other programming languages like C++ or Java, 
this is a scary juncture. We are now about to use 
an entry as a numerical value that has come in 
as text, but this is going to be OK because this 
is JavaScript. All we have done is use isNaN( ) 
to verify that the entry is “a string that looks 
like a number”, in effect. Those other 
programmers will be squirming at this point, 
and rightly so. But that’s life on the web.) If the 
height in inches is less than 0 or if it is greater 
than 100, we will alert the user that the input 
for height is invalid and return a false value. 
The condition uses the “logical or” operator | | 
that we saw in Table 6.4. It also uses two 
comparison operators, namely “less than” (<) 


and “greater than” (>). A complete list of 
comparison operators (also called relational 
operators) that can be used to compare two 
values in various ways is given in TABLE 6.5. 


TABLE 6.5 The JavaScript relational (or 
comparison) operators. 


Operator Description 
== Equal to 


|= Not equal to 


< Less than 

<= Less than or equal to 

> Greater than 

>= Greater than or equal to 


If we did not execute the statement return 
false; in either of the two conditionals, we are 
still in the function inchesValid( ). That leaves 
us with the execution of the last statement in 
the function, that is, return true;. That means 
the function inchesValid( ) will return true if 
height is a number that is greater than or equal 
to zero and less than or equal to 100 (inches). 
(We are allowing some very short and some very 
tall people to use our calculator.) The other 
function in Figure 6.15 and the two not shown 
follow similar logic; you should browse through 
these other three functions to ensure that you 
understand them as well. 


6.8.7 Simple Regular Expressions and a Function 
for Validating an Email Address 


The functions discussed or mentioned in the 
previous section all validate numerical values. 
We also need to be able to validate string input, 
such as email addresses, as well. This is usually 
done using what are called regular expressions. 
You will study regular expressions in more detail 
and see more complex examples in an upcoming 
section when we validate data submitted via our 
feedback form. Here, we want to make our BMI 
form functional, so we provide just a sneak 
preview of regular expressions by using a 
simple regular expression to validate a very 
simple email address input. 


The function that performs our email address 
validation is called emailValid( ) and is shown 
in Figure 6.16. First, note that it accepts a 
parameter. What is this parameter? If you look 
back at lines 14 and 29 of Figure 6.14, you can 
see that when this function is actually called, it 
is passed as a parameter whatever the user has 
entered into the email address box of the BMI 
form, which may or may not be an actual email 
address. Once the function has that data entry 
from the user, it uses the built-in JavaScript 
search( ) function (available to search 
JavaScript objects of type String) to test 
whether what the user has entered qualifies as 
a valid email address. 


How does the search(_ ) function know what a 
valid email address is? It knows because we told 
it by using a regular expression. Since our 
string is called address, our method call will be 
address.search( ), and it also needs a 
parameter. This parameter has to be a “pattern” 
that we hope to see in the value stored in 
address if it is in fact a valid email address, and 
this “pattern” is described by a regular 


expression. A “real” email address would, of 
course, likely be much more complicated, but in 
our case we decide to search for a very simple 
pattern that just consists of one or more 
arbitrary characters, followed by the specific 
character @, followed by one or more additional 
arbitrary characters. We specify this pattern to 
the search method by using a regular 
expression that is enclosed within (or, as we 
also say, “delimited by”) a pair of forward slash 
characters (/). See line 100 of Figure 6.16. 


Regular expressions, which are all about 
patterns, seem quite mysterious when you first 
encounter them, but if you stay the course you 
will find they are very powerful and versatile, 
and can even be fun to work with. 


For example, the pattern that we are interested 
in here can be specified by the following simple 
regular expression: 


.+@.+ 


Note that the two forward slashes in the input 
to the search( ) method, one at the beginning 
and one at the end, are delimiters of the regular 
expression, as we mentioned above, so 
technically only .+@.+ comprises the regular 
expression. In a regular expression, a period (.) 
stands for any character, and a trailing plus sign 
(+) indicates one or more repetitions of 
whatever immediately precedes the +. Note that 
this “repetition” does not mean that the same 
character has to be repeated, just that there be 
a “repetition of characters”. In other words you 
could have aaa, let’s say, but you could also have 


abcde, and either would qualify. Thus the two 
characters .+ together, as part of a regular 
expression, simply mean “one or more 
characters”. 


So, our pattern will match any string that has 
one or more characters, followed bya @ 
character, followed by one or more characters. 
We are saying, in effect, that as long as we have 
some characters before and after the @ 
character, we have an acceptable email address. 
Clearly, this is not a sufficient validation for an 
actual email address. But this is just a preview 
of more sophisticated pattern matching that you 
will study later on in this chapter. 


The search( ) function will return a O (zero) if 
the user entered (only) an email address that 
matches such a pattern, and -1 if a match is not 
found. We assign the value returned by the 
search( ) toa variable p. If p gets the value 0, 
then the address matches our simple 
expectations of an email address. Hence, we 
return a true value. Otherwise, we return a 
false value. 


So, the user will get a popup message 
indicating an error if bad input values are 
entered for height or weight, and also if the 
user has clicked the checkbox for an email 
report and then enters a bad email address. The 
user is also informed that email reports are not 
yet available. FIGURE 6.17 shows the error 
reported when we entered the letter b as the 
weight value. You should try different valid and 
invalid values of height, weight, and email 
address to confirm that our input validation 
works in all cases. 
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FIGURE 6.17 
graphics/ch06/displayErrorBmiFormHtmL. jpg 


The popup error message shown when the BMI 
form has been given a bad value just for the 
user’s weight. 


6.9 JAVASCRIPT AND THE DOM 
INTERACT TO COMPUTE A BMI VALUE 


Much of JavaScript programming deals with 
string manipulation. Of course, the language 
supports numerical computation as well as the 
testing of numerical values we discussed earlier. 
In this section, we will use the computation of a 
BMI value as an example for studying basic 
numerical computations in JavaScript. 


Figure 6.18 shows the file bmiCalculate. js, 
which contains the four functions we need to 
perform the required numerical calculations, as 
well as a function for handling the display of 
results in the case where the user wants a 
“detailed” report. 


1 //bmiCalculate.js 

2 //functions to perform the BMI value calculation, 

3 //to one place after the decimal, assuming all data 

4 //input by the user has been validated 

5 

6 function valueOfBMI (bmiFormObj) 

my { 

8 var hUnit = bmiFormObj.heightUnit. 

9 options [bmiFormOb}.heightUnit .selectedIndex] . text; 

10 var wUnit = bmiFormObj.weightUnit. 

11 options [bmiFormObj.weightUnit .selectedIndex] .text; 

12 var height = bmiForm0b}.height.value; 

13 var weight = bmiFormOb}.weight.value; 

14 

15 if (hUnit == "inches") height = inchesToCentimetres (height) ; 
16 if (wUnit == "pounds") weight = poundsToKilograms (weight) ; 
17 

18 height /= 100.0; //Convert height from centimeters to meters 
19 var bmi = weight/(height*height); //kilograms/(meters*meters 
20 return bmi; 

a1 } 

22 

23 function inchesToCentimetres (height) 

24 { 

25 var CENTIMETRES PER_INCH = 2.54; 

26 return height * CENTIMETRES PER_INCH; 

om } 

28 

29 function poundsToKilograms (weight) 

30 { 

31 var POUNDS PER KILOGRAM = 2.20462; 

32 return weight / POUNDS _PER_KILOGRAM; 

33} 

34 

35 function valueTolDecimalPlace (num) 

36 { 








37 var intPortion = Math.floor (num) ; 





38 var decimalPortion = Math. round (num*10) $10; 

39 var text = intPortion + "." + decimalPortion; 

40 return text; 

41 } 

42 

43 function displayDetails(bmiFormObj, bmi 

44 { 

45 var hUnit = bmiFormObj.heightUnit. 

46 options [bmiForm0bj .heightUnit.selectedIndex] .text; 

47 var wUnit = bmiFormObj.weightUnit. 

48 options [bmiFormObj.weightUnit.selectedIndex] . text; 

49 var height = bmiFormObj.height.value; 

50 var weight = bmiFormObj.weight.value; 

51 var text = "BMI Report\n" + 

52 "Your weight: "+ weight + " "+ wUnit + "\n" + 

53 "Your height: "+ height + " "+ hUnit + "\n" + 

54 "Your BMI: " + valueTolDecimalPlace (bmi) + "\n"; 

55 if (bmi < 18.5) 

56 text += "Your BMI suggests that you are underweight. \n"; 
57 else if (bmi < 25) 

58 text += "Your BMI suggests that you have a reasonable weight.\n"; 
59 else if (bmi < 29) 

60 text += "Your BMI suggests that you may be overweight.\n"; 
61 else 

62 text += "Your BMI suggests that you may be obese.\n"; 

63 alert (text) ; 

64 } 


FIGURE 6.18 ch06/scripts/bmiCalculate. js 


The functions that perform the calculation of the 
BMI value, assuming all input is valid. 


6.9.1 Numerical Calculations: Three Functions 
Compute the BMI Value 


The function valueOfBMI( ) is our high-level 
“driver” function that may call one or both of 
two lower-level functions if inches and/or 
pounds need to be converted to metric units, 
but in any case computes and returns the BMI 
value. This function is called from the function 
bmiFormProcess(_ ) (see line 10 of Figure 6.13) 
and receives bmiForm0bj as its only parameter. 
Prior to calling valueOfBMI( ), the input data 
values entered by the user have all been 
validated, so we can assume that the fields 
height and weight of bmiForm0bj contain 
numbers that lie within appropriate ranges. 


The function valueOfBMI( ) (lines 6-21 of 
Figure 6.18) first extracts the values of 
heightUnit, weightUnit, height, and weight 
from the bmiForm0bj just as we did in the 
function bmiFormValidate( ) in Figure 6.14. 
BMI calculations can be most easily done using 
all metric quantities. So, if the user has entered 
height in inches it is converted to centimeters 
using the function inchesToCentimetres( ) in 
the first conditional statement. And similarly, if 
the user has entered weight in pounds, it is 
converted to kilograms using the function 
poundsToKilograms( ) in the second 
conditional statement. The function 
valueOfBMI( ) then converts the centimeters to 
meters by dividing height (in centimeters) by 
100. Finally, the BMI is then calculated 
(according to the standard formula for this 
value) as the ratio of the user’s weight to the 
square of the user’s height. 


The functions inchesToCentimetres( ) and 
poundsToKilograms( ) return the centimeter or 
kilogram equivalents of inches or pounds using 
appropriate factors. JavaScript does not provide 
a mechanism for setting programmer-defined 
constants, which we would find convenient for 
setting the conversion factors in these two 
functions (CENTIMETRES PER INCH and 
POUNDS PER KILOGRAM), so we simply make them 
variables and use for their names an all-caps, 
word-underscore-separated style that is a typical 
convention for constants in many languages, 
such as C++ and Java. 


In these functions we also get to see some 
typical JavaScript arithmetic using the 
arithmetic operators for multiplication (operator 
*) and division (operator /). Of course, 


JavaScript also provides the addition (+) and 
subtraction (-) operators. As usual, 
multiplication and division have a higher 
precedence than addition and subtraction. So, 
for example, the expression 4 — 3 * 8 has the 
value -20 because the multiplication takes place 
before subtraction. This operator-precedence 
behavior is typical of all programming 
languages. 


JavaScript also provides a remainder (or 
modulus) operator, as do all the C-based 
programming languages. This remainder 
operator is % (the percent sign). It returns the 
remainder resulting from the division of its first 
operand by its second operand. For example, 
47%5 has the value 2. The remainder operator 
has the same precedence as the multiplication 
and division operators. You will see the 
remainder operator in action a little later on in 
this section. 


6.9.2 Setting the Precision of the BMI Value and 
Displaying a Detailed Report 

Our BMI form gives the user the option of 
displaying the BMI report in detail, or simply 
displaying just the value of the BMI. This 
decision is made in the function 
bmiFormProcess( ) shown in Figure 6.13. 
Whether we simply print the BMI using a call to 
alert( ), as shown in Figure 6.13, or create a 
more detailed format using the function 
displayDetails( ) shown in Figure 6.18, we 
need to first format the numeric value so that it 
does not have a variable precision (number of 
places after the decimal) each time it is shown. 
That is, we do not want an answer like 
20.3896543 one time, and 22.516 the next. We 
prefer to display it with a single digit after the 


decimal point every time. Although we could use 
the JavaScript toFixed( ) function in this 
context for the job at hand, we write our own 
short utility function, just to illustrate a common 
technique that you might find useful here and 
there. 


TABLE 6.6 Some constants available in the 
JavaScript Math object. 


Constants’ Description 


E Euler’s number e = 2.71828 
PI m= 3.14159 

LN2 Natural logarithm of 2 

LN10 Natural logarithm of 10 
LOG2E Base-2 logarithm of E 
LOG1OE Base-10 logarithm of E 
SQRT1 2 

SQRT2 


The function valueTo1lDecimalPlace( ) given in 
lines 35-41 of Figure 6.18 does the requisite 
formatting and returns the number as its string 
equivalent with a single digit after the decimal 
point. This is not necessarily the most elegant 
way to do it, but it gives us a chance to use two 
methods that are generally useful and that 
belong to the built-in JavaScript Math object: the 
floor( ) method and the round( ) method. The 
Math object provides a number of other useful 


mathematical constants and methods, many of 
which are shown in TABLES 6.6 and 6.7. 


Our first task is to isolate the integer portion of 
the BMI value. The function floor( ) 
essentially truncates (removes) the digits after 
the decimal point in a given number. For 
example, if our BMI calculations resulted in a 
value 20.589, then Math. floor(20.589) would 
give the value 20. We save the value returned by 
the floor( ) method in a variable called 
intPortion, for obvious reasons, and that gives 
us the integer part of the BMI value, as desired. 


Our second task is to isolate the first digit after 
the decimal place. In order to do this we employ 
a bit of clever numeric manipulation that starts 

with this calculation: 


Math. round(num*10) 


Let’s explain. We first multiply our number by 
10. In our example, 20.589 * 10 gives us the 
value 205.89. We then round off the resulting 
number to the nearest integer using the round( 
) method of the Math object, and 

Math. round(205.89)gives us the value 206. 
(Note that we want round( ) here, and not 
floor( ), which would give us the (incorrect) 
value 205.) Now we use the remainder of the 
division of the resulting number by 10, that is, 
206%10, which has the value 6. This gives us 6 
as the single digit after the decimal point for 
the number 20.589. 


TABLE 6.7 Some methods of the JavaScript Math 
object that provide many of the common 
functions one expects to find in any 
programming language. 


Method Return Value 


abs (x) Absolute value of x 


Smallest integer greater than or equal to 


ceil (x) 

Ffloor(x) Greatest integer less than or equal to x 
round(x) Nearest integer to x 

max(x,y) Maximum of x and y 

min(x,y) Minimum of x and y 

random ( Random number greater than or equal to 
) 0 and less than 1 

exp (x) Math.E to the power x 

log (x) Natural logarithm (base Math. E) of x 
pow(x,y) a 

sqrt (x) Square root of x 


Finally, we concatenate this single digit after 
the decimal point to the variable intPortion 
and a period to get the string equivalent of the 
number we want to return, and we have thus 
converted our original value 20.589 to 20.6. The 
details for all of this are a little involved, so if 
you have not seen calculations like this before 
you may want to sit back and study the logic for 
a few minutes. 


The function displayDetails( )shown in lines 
43-64 of Figure 6.18 is used to prepare and 
display a more “detailed” BMI report than just 
the bare BMI value. As you can see from where 
it is called (line 12 of Figure 6.13), this function 
receives two parameters: the bmiForm0bj itself, 
as well as the previously computed BMI value 


now stored in the variable bmi. The function 
first extracts the values of heightUnit, 
weightUnit, height, and weight from 
bmiForm0bj in the by-now-familiar way. A 
variable called text is formed by concatenating 
the values of all these variables, interspersed 
with appropriate additional text and newline 
characters (\n). Based on the interval within 
which the value of the BMI falls, a message 
about whether the BMI is low, high, or 
reasonable is further appended using a 
construct that we have not seen before, the 
“nested” if-else-statement. This works as 
follows: Each condition is tested, in turn, until a 
true condition is found, at which point the 
statement following that condition is executed 
and the program continues with the statement 
following the nested construct. If none of the 
conditions is true, the else part of the 
construct is executed, if there is one; otherwise, 
the nested construct causes no action. Once 
again, this is typical of virtually all programming 
languages. The message thus formed in the 
variable text is displayed to the user using the 
alert method. You can see the display, in a 
popup window, of results from such BMI form 
processing that asks for a detailed report in 
FIGURE 6.19. 
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The popup message shown when a typical 
detailed BMI calculation has been successfully 
performed. 


6.10 REGULAR EXPRESSIONS IN 
JAVASCRIPT AND IN HTML5 


We saw a brief preview of regular expression 
usage earlier in the chapter when we performed 
a simple validation of an email address entered 
into our BMI form. In that situation we used a 
very short “pattern” described by a regular 
expression to make sure that the submitted 
email address contained an @ sign and at least 
one character before and after that symbol. This 
scenario, though a trivial one, is very typical of 
how regular expressions are used. 


That is, in a typical situation, you start by 
creating a regular expression that “describes” 
what your data should look like, in general. 
Then you compare your specific data (usually it’s 
an input value from some source, such as a web 
form) to see if it “lives up to expectations” 
(matches or contains the data pattern expected). 
That’s a very high-level view, but if you 
understand the “big picture”, that will go a long 
way toward helping you grasp the details. 


Two obvious questions arise: 


« How do we actually create these “patterns”, or regular 
expressions, that describe our data? 


- How do we actually compare our data with the regular 
expression that is supposed to describe it? 


Of course we’ve answered both questions ina 
simple way by our earlier email example, but 
now we need to say more about each. Our 
immediate goal will be to apply our additional 
regular expression knowledge to the validation 
of our feedback form input data. In fact, we will 
use that context for examples as we introduce 
and discuss new regular expression concepts in 
general, and provide answers to the above 


questions. This we will do in the following 
section. In the meantime we need to make a 
couple of other points. 


The first thing you need to realize is that not 
only is a regular expression used to describe a 
pattern in a string, a regular expression is itself 
a string. And being a string, sometimes it is 
enclosed in quotes. But not always. For example, 
our earlier email example regular expression 
was enclosed in forward slashes when we used 
it as a parameter in a call to the JavaScript 
search( ) function. This use of forward slashes 
to enclose our regular expressions will continue 
to be the case in this chapter because we will 
continue to use the search( ) function in our 
JavaScript validation code. 


However, in the next chapter we will make use 
of the new HTML5S pattern attribute, whose 
value is also a regular expression, but in this 
case a regular expression enclosed in double 
quotes. So, just note that the context may 
determine how you have to delimit a regular 
expression, but in general the regular 
expression itself will be the same. In fact, 
although there are some differences from one 
programming language to another, virtually all 
the most commonly used regular expression 
features in JavaScript are the same as those you 
will find elsewhere. TABLES 6.8-6.11 list some 
of the most frequently used (and useful) such 
features. 


A second important high-level notion is this: 
When we are constructing a regular expression, 
there are two quite different kinds of 
characters, “ordinary characters” and 
“metacharacters”” (also called “special 


characters”). An ordinary character is just that 
character, and represents itself, while a 
metacharacter, or special character, may be 
single character or a combination of characters 
and represents something other than itself. 


TABLE 6.8 Characters denoting positions in 
JavaScript regular expressions. 


Character Position 


~ At the beginning of a string 
$ At the end of a string 

\b At a word boundary 

\B Not at a word boundary 


TABLE 6.9 Special characters that can be used 
in JavaScript regular expressions. 


genie Description 

\O The null character 

\n The newline character 

\f The form feed (page break) character 

\r The carriage return character 

\t The horizontal tab character 

\v The vertical tab character 

\nnn The character whose ASCII code is octal 
nnn 

ua The character whose ASCII code is 


hexadecimal nn 


Special 


Character Description 


The character whose 4-digit Unicode 


unnnn : ; 
\ representation is nnnn 


The best way to illustrate the difference is to 
recall our earlier simple regular expression 
example .+@.+ for email validation. Here @ is 
an ordinary character that represents itself, 
while both the period (.) and the plus sign (+) 
are metacharacters. The period represents any 
character (except the newline character), and 
the plus character says you want “at least one 
of” whatever immediately precedes it (in this 
case the period). 


TABLE 6.10 Character classes that can be used 
in JavaScript regular expressions. 


evar 5 Description of what it matches 
Class 
[xyz] Any single character from the characters 
y enclosed in square brackets 
[xyz] Any single character not among the 
y characters enclosed in square brackets 
. Any character except the newline 
operand) character 
\d Any single digit; same as [0-9] (A dash 
denotes a range of values.) 
\D Any non-digit character; same as [*0-9] 
Aw Any alphanumeric character, including 
the underscore; same as [A-Za-z 0-9] 
\W Any character that is not alphanumeric or 
an underscore; same as [*A-Za-z 0-9] 
ne A single whitespace character; same as [ 


Neen 


Character 


Description of what it matches 
Class 


A single non-whitespace character; same 


. as [~ \r\t\n\f] 


TABLE 6.11 Modifiers that can be placed after a 
pattern (a character or expression) within a 
JavaScript regular expression to indicate the 
permissible amount of repetition of that pattern. 


Modifier Description 


{x} Exactly x repetitions 

{ocr X or more repetitions 

{x,y} Minimum x, maximum y repetitions 

q No more than 1 repetition (i.e., optional) 
* Zero or more repetitions 

+ One or more repetitions 


6.11 JAVASCRIPT AND THE DOM 
INTERACT TO VALIDATE OUR FEEDBACK 
FORM DATA 


So, in this section we will take a closer look at 
more complex regular expressions, and use 
them to perform more sophisticated validation, 
in the context of our feedback form. 


The form fields that we will be validating are 
those for the first and last name, the telephone 
number, and the email address. It would be 
virtually impossible to “validate” whatever the 
user entered for the subject and comments, so 
we don’t try. However, since the salutation is 


empty by default, we could check to make sure 
the user has actually made a choice, but since 
that would not involve our main focus here on 
regular expressions, we leave that for an 
exercise. 


This chapter contains the latest version of our 
feedback form that we developed in the 
previous chapter. It is located in the file 
ch06/feedbackForm.html and shown in FIGURE 
6.20. The head element of the updated file 
includes a script element (line 7) that tells the 
browser to get the JavaScript code for validation 
from the file feedbackFormValidate. js, which 
is located in the scripts subdirectory. The 
opening form tag is now modified with a new 
attribute called onsubmit, which has the value 
feedbackFormValidate( ). When the submit 
button for the form is pressed, the function 
feedbackFormValidate( ) defined in the file 
feedbackFormValidate. js will be invoked. All 
of this is quite similar to what we did with our 
BMI form example. 





1 <!DOCTYPE html> 
2 <!-- feedbackForm.html --> 
3 <html lang="en"> 
4 <head> 
5 <meta charset="utf£-8"> 
6 <link rel="stylesheet" href="css/default.css"> 
7 <script src="scripts/feedbackFormValidate.js"></script> 
8 <title>Nature's Source - Canada's largest specialty vitamin store</title> 
9 «</head> 
10 <body> 
11 = «main class="Feedback"> 
12 <h4>Feedback Form ... Let Us Know What You Think</h4> 
13 <form id="contactForm" onsubmit="feedbackFormValidate() "> 
14 <table> 
15 <tr> 
16 <td>Salutation:</td> 
17 <tdo<select name="salute"> 
18 <option>&nbsp;</option> 
19 <optionMrs.</option> 
20 <option>Ms.</option> 
21 <option>Mr.</option> 
22 <option>Dr.</option> 
23 </select></td> 


24 </tr> 


25 <tr> 


26 <td>First Name:</td> 

27 <td><input type="text" name="firstName" size="40"></td> 
28 </tr> 

29 <tr> 

30 <td>Last Name:</td> 

31 <td><input type="text" name="lastName" size="40"></td> 
32 </tr> 

33 <tr> 

34 <td>E-mail Address: </td> 

35 <td><input type="text" name="email" size="40"></td> 
36 </tr> 

37 <tr> 

38 <td>Phone Number:</td> 

39 <td><input type="text" name="phone" size="40"></td> 
40 </tr> 

41 <tr> 

42 <td>Subject :</td> 

43 <td><input type="text" name="subject" size="40"></td> 
44 </tr> 

45 <tr> 

46 <td>Comments:</td> 

47 <td><textarea name="message" rows="6" cols="30"> 

48 </textarea></td> 

49 </tr> 

50 <tr> 

51 <td colspan="2">Please check here if you wish to receive a reply: 
52 <input type="checkbox" name="reply" value="yes"></td> 
53 </tr> 

54 <tr> 

55 <td><input type="submit" value="Send Feedback"></td> 
56 <td><input type="reset" value="Reset Form"></td> 

57 </tr> 

58 </table> 

59 </form> 

60  </main> 

61 </body> 

62 </html> 


FIGURE 6.20 ch06/feedbackForm. html 


The HTML markup for the latest version of our 
feedback form. 


FIGURE 6.21 shows one of the errors we hope 
to trap through our feedback form data 
validation. Where this example departs from the 
previous BMI example is in its enhanced usage 
of regular expressions for validation purposes. 
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FIGURE 6.21 
graphics/ch06/displayErrorFeedbackFormHtml 
- Jpg 


The popup error message shown when the 
feedback form has been given a bad value just 
for the user’s email address. 


FIGURE 6.22 shows the function 
feedbackFormValidate( ) from the file 
feedbackFormValidate. js. This high-level 
“driver” function does not have any new 
features, but the logic for validation is slightly 
different from that used in the BMI case. We use 


the value contactForm of the id attribute of the 
form to access the form and get a reference to 
the form object, which we assign to the variable 
contactForm0bj. The values of firstName, 
LastName, phone, and email from the form are 
validated by appropriate function calls. We 
begin by taking the “optimistic approach” and 
assuming by default that all fields are OK and 
assign a value of true to a variable called 
everythingOK. Then, if any one of the fields that 
we validate has an invalid input value, we set 
the value of everythingOK to be false and 
ultimately return a value of false. Otherwise, 
everythingOK remains true, and in this case we 
use alert( ) to display the message 


//feedbackFormValidate. js 

//Functions to perform data validation on data entered by 
//the user into the feedback form, and to display appropriate 
//error messages if problems with the data are discovered 


function feedbackFormValidate () 
var contactForm0b} = document getElementById("contactForm") ; 
var firstName = contactFormObj.firstName, value; 

10 var lastName = contactForm0bj. lastName. value; 

ll var phone = contactForm0bj phone. value; 

12 var email = contactFormObj.email.value; 

13 var everythingOK = true; 


wo ons DS Se WY DF 


14 

15 if (!validateName(firstName) } 

6“ { 

17 alert ("Error: Invalid first name."); 
18 everythingOK = false; 

19 } 

20 

21 if (!validateName (LastName) ) 

22 { 

23 alert ("Error: Invalid last name."); 
24 everythingOK = false; 

6 

26 


21 if (!validatePhone (phone) } 
2 { 
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30 everythingOK = false; 
1] 
32 
33 if (!validateBmail (email) ) 
| 
35 alert ("Error: Invalid e-mail address."); 
36 everythingOK = false; 
7 } 
38 
39 if (everythingOk) 
40 { 
41 if (contactForm0bj. reply checked) 
42 alert("Warning: The e-mail feature is currently not supported.") ; 
43 alert ("All the information looks good. \nThank you!") ; 
44 return true; 
45 | 
46 else 
4] return false; 
48 } 
FIGURE 6,22 
ch06/scripts/feedbackFormValidate. js (Part 


ot 2) 


The “high-level” feedbackFormValidate( ) 
function from feedbackFormValidate.js that 
calls three other lower-level functions to 
validate names, telephone numbers, and email 
addresses. 


All the information looks good. 
Thank you! 


and return true. Otherwise, we return false. In 
fact, because we are using a sequence of if- 
statements, any and all fields containing invalid 
data will cause an appropriate error message to 
be displayed via a call to alert( ). 


Now that the fundamental logical structure of 
the function feedbackFormValidate( ) is out of 


the way, we are ready to study the individual 
functions that actually validate the data. These 
functions are shown in FIGURE 6.23. The basic 
structure of all of these functions is the same. 
They search for an acceptable pattern that is 
specified using a regular expression. If the text 
conforms to the acceptable pattern, search( ) 
will return a 0, as we have seen before. If the 
search( ) function returns 0, our function that 
is calling search( ) will return a true value. 
Otherwise, it returns a false value. The most 
interesting parts of these functions are the 
actual regular expressions used in them, so let’s 
take a look at how they are constructed and 
used. 


50 function validateName (name) 


51 | 

52 var p = name, search(/“[-'\w\s]+$/); 
53 if (p == 0) 

54 return true; 

55 else 

56 return false; 

57 | 

58 

59 function validatePhone (phone) 

60 | 


61 var pl = phone, search(/*\d{3}[-\s] (0, 1}\d{3} [-\s} (0,1}\d{4}$/) 
62 var p2 = phone, search(/*\d{3}[-\s] (0, 1}\d{4}$/) ; 
63 if (pl == 0 || p2 == 0) 


64 return true; 
65 else 
66 return false; 
67 | 
68 
69 function validateBmail (address) 
10 { 
71 var p = address.search(/*\w+({\.=] 2\w+) #a\w+({\.~] 2\w+) #(\,\w{2,3})$/); 
2 if (p == 0) 
13 return true; 
74 else 
15 return false; 
6 | 
FIGURE 6.23 
ch06/scripts/feedbackFormValidate. js (Part 
2 Ot 2) 


The “lower-level” functions from 
feedbackFormValidate.js that validate names, 
telephone numbers, and email addresses via 
JavaScript regular expressions. 


6.11.1 Validating First and Last Names 


Table 6.8 describes some of the commonly used 
modifiers to indicate the position in a regular 
expression. A ~ matches the beginning of a 


string, while a $ matches the end of the string. 
These two modifiers appear in the regular 
expression (line 52) 


“[-'\w\s]+$ 


from the function validateName( ) in Figure 
6.23 (lines 50-57). This regular expression is 
saying, first of all, that the pattern specified 
starts at the beginning of a string (“) and ends 
at the end of the string ($). No other string can 
precede or follow the pattern. In fact, we use 
these two modifiers for every regular expression 
in the file feedbackFormValidate. js. Two other 
position modifiers that are useful from time to 
time, but that we do not illustrate here, are \b, 
which matches the beginning or end of a word 
(i.e., a word boundary), and \B, which matches 
any position that is not the end or beginning of 
a word (i.e., not a word boundary). 


Look at the rest of the regular expression [ - 
'\w\s]+. The square brackets enclose a set of 
characters (often called a character class). The 
character class is matched by any single 
character from the characters in the character 
class. And, in this case, we must have one or 
more of those characters because of the trailing 
+ symbol. Other types of repetition in regular 
expressions are given in Table 6.11. 


Now for the characters in the character set 
itself. The simplest ones are the hyphen or dash 
character (-), and the single quote or 
apostrophe character ('), which match 
themselves (i.e., they are “ordinary characters”. 
However, in a square-bracket delimited 


character set like this you have to be careful of 
the dash symbol (-), since it will only be an 
“ordinary character” matching itself if it is the 
first or last character inside the square 
brackets; otherwise it will denote a range of 
characters. 


The remaining two characters in our set are \w 
and \s, and these are actually special 
characters. They are, in fact, shorthand 
notations for character classes, so we have in 
effect two additional character classes within 
the initial character class. The character class 
\w represents a single alphanumeric character 
or underscore, while the character class \s 
corresponds to a single whitespace character. A 
more complete list of character classes is given 
in Table 6.10. See also Table 6.9 for some 
additional special characters that can be used in 
regular expressions. You can always use the 
ASCII code or Unicode value to specify any of 
these special characters, as indicated in the 
table. 


After dissecting the regular expression ~[ - 
'\w\s]+$, you can conclude that it will match a 
string with one or more repetitions of any 
combination of alphanumeric, whitespace, 
hyphen, and single-quote characters. If the 
string entered for first or last name matches this 
pattern, then validateName( ) will return a 
true value. 


6.11.2 Validating Telephone Numbers 


Now look at the validatePhone( ) function in 
Figure 6.23 (lines 59-67). This function accepts 
phone numbers with or without an area code. 
We allow for the use of either a space ora 
hyphen as separator, but no separator at all is 


also permissible. Therefore, all of the following 
variations of a telephone number shown in the 
block of numbers below are acceptable: 


902 420 5798 902 420-5798 902 4205798 902 
902420-5798 9024205798 902-420 5798 902 
902-4205798 420 5798 420-5798 420 


» 


Here is the regular expression that we use to 
validate a telephone number that has an area 
code: 


\d{3}[-\s]{0,1}\d{3}[-\s] {0,1}\d{4}$ 


As we discussed in the case of regular 
expressions for first and last names, the use of * 
and $ indicates that no other string is allowed to 
precede or follow the pattern. Here is our 
analysis of the pattern: 


- The initial \d{3} means that a telephone number must 
begin with exactly three digits. 


« The [-\s]{0@,1} means that after those three digits the 
next character may be missing altogether, or it may be a 
hyphen or a whitespace character. It should be noted that 
we could have replaced {0,1} with ? to indicate thata 
hyphen or a space is optional. 


- We require another three digits, followed again by an 
optional hyphen or whitespace character. In other words, 
the first two “sub-patterns” repeat. 


« The \d{4} means that the number must terminate with 
exactly four digits. 


We use this second regular expression to 
validate a phone number without an area code: 


\d{3}[-\s]{0,1}\d{4}$ 


As you can see, it essentially uses the same 
pieces as the previous regular expression, 
except for the absence of the area code portion 
at the beginning. 


6.11.3 Validating Email Addresses 


Finally, look at the regular expression for 
validating email, which is more complicated 
than any we have seen previously: 


“\w+ ([\.-] ?\w+) *@\wt([\.-] ?\w+) *(\.\w{2,3}) $ 


Clearly this is the scariest regular expression 
you’ve seen yet. But let’s not panic, because you 
know more or less what an email address looks 
like, and most of what you see here you’ve 
already seen in Tables 6.8-6.11. Once we 
explain a couple of new things, everything 
should fall into place if you’re prepared to study 
the expression for a few moments. 


First, note the use of parentheses (round 
brackets, if you like). They are used to enclose 
several entities that we wish to consider as a 
group, often to be able to apply a repetition 
factor to the members of the group. Second, 
note that since the period is a character with a 
special meaning in regular expressions (i.e., a 
regular expression metacharacter), we have to 
escape it with a backslash if we want a period to 
be treated as a real period, as we would want in 
trying to match an email address. 


With these two facts in mind, then, you can see 
that the subexpression 


([\.-]?\w+)* 


which appears twice in the above regular 
expression means “zero or more instances of an 
expression that contains at least one 
alphanumeric character, and these one or more 
alphanumeric characters may or may not be 
preceded by a period or a hyphen”. 


To complete our analysis we note the following: 


- The regular expression says that the email must have an 
@ character “somewhere in the middle”. 


e It also says the email address must “start with a word”, 
that is, with one or more alphanumeric characters, which 
is then followed (prior to the @ character) by any number 
of the subexpressions discussed above. 


- Following the @ character, we again have a “word” 
followed by any number of those same subexpressions. 
That is, we have the same sort of thing after the @ 
character that we had before the @ character. 


e The email address ends with a period followed by a two- 
or three-character “word”. Nowadays, of course, the final 
part of an email may contain more than three characters, 
which you could easily accommodate with a minor 
modification. 


- You should spend a little time scanning through this 
regular expression and analyzing its individual parts. 
While this validation of email is much more refined than 
what we saw earlier, it is still far from the definitive 
regular expression for email address validation. The 
actual validation of an email address may indeed need to 
be even more involved. A useful exercise might be to 
look for one or more strings that are invalid email 
addresses, but that are still acceptable to our JavaScript 
validation. 


- FIGURE 6.24 shows the popup message that appears 
when all the data in a feedback form has been 
successfully validated. 


6.12 THE MODERNIZR TOOL AND HTML5 
FORM CONTROLS 


This chapter has concentrated on the use of 
JavaScript for computation and data validation. 
Both of these tasks represent traditional use 
cases for the language, and you may certainly 
continue to use JavaScript for both of these 
purposes. 


However, HTML5 provides you with some new 
possibilities for data validation. There are a lot 
of new form controls available in HTML5 that do 
not need JavaScript to validate the data entered 
into them. Most of these are variations on the 
already existing input element, obtained by 
allowing new values for its type attribute. Some 
of these input elements allow the user to pick a 
data value directly, such as a color ora 
numerical value from a particular range, so 
there is no need for validation since only valid 
values can be chosen. 
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FIGURE 6.24 
graphics/ch06/displayFeedbackFormHtmL. jpg 


The popup message shown when the feedback 
form has been successfully validated. 


HTML5 has also introduced a new pattern 
attribute that can be used with the “old- 
fashioned” input element with type="text", 
and also with input elements with newer type 
attribute values like email, password, tel, and 
url. So, for example, rather than write a 
JavaScript function to validate that a user has 
entered a valid-email address into an input 


element of attribute type text, you simply give 
that input element a pattern attribute whose 
value is the regular expression describing an 
email address. Then, if the user does not enter a 
valid email address, the input control will not 
accept it and the form cannot be submitted for 
processing. 


The obvious question here is this: What form 
controls can I actually use? One way is to go to 
the excellent site caniuse.com, where you will 
find much more information on what you can 
use in which version of which browser that you 
probably want to know. Here we want to 
mention another excellent site, modernizr.com, 
which allows you to build and download a 
customized JavaScript library file that will let 
you detect whether various HTML5 and CSS3 
features are available in your current browser. 
We have created such a JavaScript file, anda 
corresponding HTML document to make use of 
it. Two partial displays of that document are 
shown in FIGURES 6.25 and 6.26. 








Testing HTML 5 Form Controls 


This page uses a customized version of the Modernizr feature-detection 
JavaScript library to show which new HTML 5 form controls are implemented in 
the browser that you are using to view the page, Study the markup as you 
experiment with each control, if it is implemented in your browser, and check out 
any attributes you can modify or add to alter the behavior of that control, 


The entire page consists of a single form illustrating (or trying to illustrate) those 
newer HTML 5 form controls, At the time of writing, browser support for these 
new "widgets" is uneven (some browsers implement a given widget, others 
don't) and inconsistent (even if two browsers do implement a given widget, they 
may not look or behave exactly the same in both). The page should therefore be 
tried in different browsers to see just which controls are actually implemented in 
which browsers, if any, before using any particular control. Use only those 
controls that have broad support or that are at least implemented in the 
browser(s) employed by your user base, should you be so lucky as to have an 
identifiable user base and know which browser(s) they use. 





Before you begin, here's your browser ("user agent") info: 
Mozilla/5.0 (Windows NT 6.1; WOW64: rv:39.0) Gecko/20100101 Firefox/39.0 





Trying input element of type color! 


| The input control shown below is available in this browser. 


Click to choose a color: _ I | 








FIGURE 6.25 
graphics/ch06/displayTestHTML5FormControls 
Html1.jpg (partial view) 


The top part of the display of the Modernizr 
example that tests the availability of HTML5S 
form controls. 








@ Test Form Controls - Mocil Firefox 








¢  cssmucca/webbook2e/ch0b/TestFormControls. htm! ta ¢ Q Search & i’ we a 


Trying input element of type date: 


| Your browser does not support this control, 


The control defaults to a simple text box. 


Click to enter your birthday: 


Trying input element of type datetine! 


Your browser does not support this control, 
The control defaults to a simple text box, 


Click to enter your arrival date and time (including time zone): 


_| Trying input element of type datetine-Local: 


Your browser does not support this control, 
The control defaults to a simple text box, 


Click to enter your arrival date and time (without time zone): 





Trying input element of type enai1: 


The input control shown below is available in this browser. 


Click to enter your e-mail: 


PIGURE 6:26 


graphics/ch06/displayTestHTML5FormControls 


Html2.jpg (partial view) 


Another section of the display of the Modernizr 
example that tests the availability of HTML5S 
form controls. 


In Figure 6.25 you see an explanation of what 
happens when you load the document. The full 
details of the browser used are also shown, 
along with a typical test section that indicates 
that the input element with type="color" is 
available in the browser being used. You need to 
load this file into your own browser to try this 
“color picker”, if it’s available. The next part of 
the display shown in Figure 6.25 is shown in 
Figure 6.26, and you can see that some controls 
are available and are some not. 





1 <!DOCTYPE html» 

2 <!- TestHTML5FormControls. html --> 

3 <html lang="en"> 

4 chead> 

5 «meta charset="utf-8"> 

6 <link rel="stylesheet" href="css/default .css"> 
7 <script src="scripts/modernizr_inputtypes.js"></script» 
§ <script» 

9 function OutputTestResult (inputType) 

0 

l 


| 


if (Modernizr. inputtypes [input Type] ) 


12 document .write("The input control shown below is available " + 
3 "in this browser,") : 

1d elge 

15 document .write("Your browser does not support this control." 
16 + "cbroThe control defaults to a simple text box."); 

17 } 


18 </script> 
19 <titlesTest HIML 5 Form Controls</title> 
20 </head> 





FIGURE 6.27 
ch06/TestHTML5FormControls.html (excerpt) 


The head element of 
ch06/TestHTML5FormControls.html showing 
two script elements, one that links to the 
Modernizr script we have created for form 
control testing, and one containing a utility 


function we have written to interact with the 
Modernizr script. 





45 <script» 

46 document write ("Before you begin, here's your browser " 

4) + "(\"user agent\") info:" + "<bro" + navigator userAgent) ; 
48 </script> 

49 <hr> 

50 chdoTrying <code>input</code> element of type <codescolor</code>:</h4> 
51 <scriptoOutputTestResult ("color") ;</script» 

52 <poClick to choose a color: <input types"color" name="myColor" ></p> 
53 

54 <hr> 

55 chdoTrying <code>input</code> element of type <codesdate</code>:</h4> 


56 <script oOutputTestResult ("date") </script> 
57 <peClick to enter your birthday: <input type="date" name="myBirthday"> 


FIGURE 6.28 
ch06/TestHTML5FormControls.html (excerpt) 


Part of the body element of 
ch06/TestHTML5FormControls.html showing a 
script element that identifies the user’s 
browser, followed by two examples of the use of 
the script for determining if that browser 
supports particular form controls. 


FIGURES 6.27 and 6.28 show two excerpts from 
TestHTML5FormControls.html. In Figure 6.27 
you see two things of interest. The first is the 
script element that links to the file that we 
built and downloaded at the Modernizr site: 
modernizr inputtypes.js. This is a textfile of 
JavaScript code, but since it has been 
“minimized” (all unnecessary whitespace has 
been removed) to increase download speed, it is 
virtually unreadable. 


The second thing of interest in Figure 6.27 is 
the function OutputTestResult( ) defined in 
the second script element. Each time this 


function is called, it is passed a value of the 
type attribute of an input element. The function 
then uses the inputtypes[] array property of 
the Modernizr object to check whether the 
current browser supports that particular input 
element and outputs an appropriate message. 


In Figure 6.28 you first see a script that uses 
the browser’s navigator object and its user- 
Agent property to get the details of the current 
browser, which is then displayed. Then we 
created two typical sections in each of which 
there is some HTML markup and a short script 
showing how we use the OutputTestResult( ) 
function. Note that if the input element of the 
type being tested is not supported, we simply 
get an ordinary text box by default in the 
display. 


SUMMARY 


JavaScript is the premier programming 
language used for client-side programming on 
the web at the present time. It is sufficiently 
powerful, flexible, and easy to learn that its 
popularity is justified. On the other hand, 
because it is not as strict with data typing and 
other features as some other programming 
languages, it can be harder to debug programs 
in the language. Be sure to investigate whatever 
may be available for your browser of choice to 
help you with JavaScript debugging. 


JavaScript code may be placed directly into an 
HTML document, in either the body element or 
the head element, or it may be placed ina 
separate file that is associated with the HTML 
document via the src attribute of a script tag. 
Where a particular piece of JavaScript code is 
placed depends on a number of things, such as 


whether the code is a function definition, when 
you want the code to be executed, and whether 
you are just testing or are in full “production 
mode”. The best practice to follow is this: Like 
CSS, JavaScript code should generally be kept in 
a separate file that can be accessed from the 
HTML document where it is to be used via the 
src attribute of the opening script tag of an 
empty script element placed in the head of that 
document. That is, web page behavior should be 
separated from structure and presentation. 
However, if you really need some JavaScript 
code to be executed immediately (as the 
document is loading), you may find it convenient 
to insert that code as the content of a script 
element within the body element of your HTML 
document. In this case, make sure that the 
script is not positioned within the markup in 
such a way that it attempts to access a part of 
the page that has not yet loaded. 


JavaScript is an interpreted language that is 
restricted, for security reasons, in the actions it 
may perform on a user’s computer. Its major 
uses on a client machine include computation, 
form data validation, and facilitating dynamic 
web page behavior via access to the DOMa 
language-independent API that allows 
JavaScript to perform many actions during and 
after the time when a web page is loaded. 


The JavaScript alert( ) function is a 
convenient way to inform web page users of 
input errors when filling out forms. 


DOM objects are treated as JavaScript objects, 
and the methods and fields of these objects can 
be accessed using the object.methodName( ) or 
object. fieldName syntax of a typical object- 


oriented environment. The preferred JavaScript 
way of getting access to the DOM object itself 
on a web page is to use the getElementBylId( ) 
method with an argument that is the value of 
the id attribute for that element (considered as 
a DOM object). However, the value of the name 
attribute of an element may also be used for 
access to that element, and this can sometimes 
be more convenient. 


JavaScript data types include numbers (integer 
and real, with the usual arithmetic operators), 
strings (which may be concatenated with the + 
operator), booleans and zero-based arrays, and 
built-in objects such as the Math object. A useful 
function for determining whether a value is a 
number is isNaN( ). Decisions can be made 
using if-statements or if-else-statements. All 
of these can be used to perform client-side 
calculations as needed. 


JavaScript can also be used to verify that data 
entered into web page forms conforms to the 
expected input requirements for that form 
before the data is sent to a server. This is an 
important security feature that all web 
designers should take pains to implement. 
Regular expressions make this goal much easier 
to accomplish than other methods, so it is 
worthwhile for any web developer to have at 
least some knowledge of them. 


Much of the work of validating input that has 
been done with JavaScript in this chapter can be 
assisted by, or replaced by, some of the latest 
HTML5 form functionality. The problem is that 
until all of the most-used browsers have caught 
up with the standard, the implementation of this 
functionality will remain incomplete and 


inconsistent, and hence you must be careful to 
investigate and test thoroughly before using any 
new form control. One tool that is useful for 
doing this is Maximizr. 


N OUIERCOUESTIONS 10 TEST 


YOUR BASIC KNOWLEDGE 


NO} 
Lil. 


il, 


13}, 


. What happened during those “famous 10 days in May” of 


ISe 


. During the development of JavaScript there was a period 


when not much was happening, but then: Who did what 
that jump-started a renewal of interest in the language 
and when did this occur? 


. What are the two major categories of “translation” of 


high-level programming code to something that an actual 
machine can run, and into which of these categories 
does JavaScript fall? 


. Can you think of at least one thing that a JavaScript 


program running in a web browser would not be allowed 
to do on the client machine? 


. If you want to embed some JavaScript code in your HTML 


web page, what is the name of the element you use? 


. If you want to place your JavaScript code in an external 


file, how do you do that? 


. What JavaScript method is used to create a popup 


window for displaying messages? 


. Even though you are not required to do so, how should 


you terminate each statement in a JavaScript script if you 
wish to follow “good programming practice”? 


. How would you describe the difference in the usage of 


\n and <br> in the context of the current chapter? 
What is the DOM? 


What is the recommended way, in a JavaScript script, to 
get access to a DOM object on a web page? 


What attribute do you use for an alternate way to get 
access to a DOM object on a web page? 


What is the difference between an if-statement and an 
if-else-statement? 


14, 


115), 


16. 


ik, 


18. 


iL®, 


20. 


Ze 


22% 


23: 


24. 


If a JavaScript array contains seven elements, what is the 
range of index (subscript) values you would use to access 
all the elements of that array? 


What distinction is sometimes made between the use of 
the terms method and function? 


What is the value of each of the following? 


1. Math. floor(7.28) 
2. Math. floor(10.99) 
3. Math. floor(-3.2) 


What is the value of each of the following? 


1. Math. round(2.34) 
2. Math. round(5.65) 
3. Math. round(8.5) 
4, Math. round(-3.99)? 


What is the value of each of the following? 


1. Math. ceil(7.28) 
2. Math. ceil(10.99) 
3. Math. ceil(-3.2)? 


What does it mean to “validate” an item of data entered 
into one of our forms? 


Why should we validate the data that a user enters into 
one of our forms? 


Why is there no validator that we can use to validate 
form data entry in the same way that we validate our 
HTML and CSS? 


What regular expression would you use if you wanted to 
validate a license plate number for a jurisdiction in 
which a valid license plate consists of three capital 
letters followed by a space and then three digits? 


What regular expression would you use if you wanted to 
match a string containing a real number with up to three 
digits before the decimal point and up to five after it, if 
in addition the real number may or may not be preceded 
by a plus or minus sign? 


What regular expression would you use if you wanted to 
match either a six-digit or a three-digit hexadecimal 
color value? 


25. What is a verbal description of the kind of string that 
matches each of the following regular expressions? 
1. *[A-Z]\w{1, 9}$ 
2, ~ | AUIEN CH 2185 
3. ~[“aeiouAEIOU]$ 





SHORT EXERCISES TO 
IMPROVE YOUR BASIC UNDERSTANDING 


1. An activity that none of us can avoid when we start 
writing code in any programming language, and 
JavaScript is no exception, is debugging. Hard as we try 
to avoid them, our code will inevitably contain bugs. If 
you have prior experience with a programming language 
like Java or C++, you will have seen some nice (or 
perhaps not so nice) “compile-time” error messages that 
are very conveniently provided by the language compiler 
before you even get to run your program. Since 
JavaScript is not a compiled language, you are deprived 
of this “early warning system”, and you are generally not 
aware of any difficulties with your code until you try 
loading a web page that uses it. When a web page 
simply refuses to behave as you think it should, you need 
to be able to take a closer look at things. 


Modern browsers generally contain some built-in 
capability to help you with JavaScript errors. For 
example, Firefox has what it calls a “Web Console” and 
Chrome has the more aptly named “JavaScript Console”. 
Either one is opened up with the key sequence 
CTRL+Shift+J, and JavaScript problems that occur when 
you load a web page will show up in that window. Other 
browsers should have similar functionality. 


So, for this exercise, first take your copy of 
ch06/bmiForm.html and change the name of the 
function bmiFormProcess(_ ) shown in line 17 of Figure 
6.12 so that the function will not be found when 
required. Now if you try to perform a BMI calculation, 
things just won’t work. Frustrating, right? But now if you 
open one of the above-mentioned console windows in 
your browser, clear out any errors that are currently 
showing, and reload the BMI page to attempt another 
calculation, an appropriate error message should show 
up in the console window. This is enough to get you 
started, but now you should experiment by creating and 
then “solving” some other problems, with the help of the 


messages you get in your console window. This kind of 
experience is invaluable when you are actually involved 
in the development process. See the References for links 
to some other useful tools. 


2. Rewrite the three if-else-statements in the program of 
Figure 6.14 as six if-statements. Give at least one 
argument for, and one argument against, this change. 


3. Look up the search( ) method of the JavaScript String 
object under the JavaScript reference section of the 
w3schools.com site and determine why it is that we 
said, earlier in the chapter, that we expected the method 
to return a value of 0 if it found a match for the regular 
expression in its argument. When would it return a value 
other than 0 after a successful search, and what does a 
nonzero value represent? 


4. In Figure 6.17 you see that a user has entered an invalid 
weight value and your JavaScript script has responded by 
displaying a popup window with an appropriate message 
for the user. This is only one of several ways in which 
the user can go astray when trying to use this form. Your 
testing regime before “going live” on the Internet should 
always include as many tests as you can think of to make 
sure your form is going to behave gracefully in the face 
of bad data entry by users. In this particular case, you 
should study the JavaScript code in 
bmiFormValidate.js shown in Figure 6.22 to confirm 
that you need to test this form to make sure the right 
message is displayed in each of the following cases: 


1. The user enters something other than a number 
for height. 


2. The user enters something other than a number 
for weight. 


3. The user enters a height value that is outside 
the allowable range. What is the allowable 
range? Is this reasonable? 


4. The user enters a weight value that is outside 
the allowable range. What is the allowable 
range? Is this reasonable? 


5. The user asks for an email reply and supplies a 
valid email address. (The email reply feature is 
not implemented here.) 


6. The user asks for an email reply and supplies an 
invalid email address. 


5. In Figure 6.21 you see an error-message window that is 
popped up when a user enters an invalid value for the 
email address in your feedback form, and there would be 
a similar popup message in the event of an invalid phone 


number entry. Study the JavaScript code in 
feedbackFormValidate. js shown in Figure 6.22 to 
confirm that you need, for your own testing of this form, 
to make sure the right message is displayed in each of 
the following cases: 

1. The user enters an invalid first name. 
. The user enters an invalid last name. 


. The user enters an invalid phone number. 


. The user enters an invalid email address. 


ao F WwW N 


. Be particularly diligent in testing for invalid 
phone numbers and email addresses. 


6. Revise the testing code for our feedback form so that it 
also tests to make sure that the user has chosen a 
salutation from the dropdown list, and has not left the 
salutation box empty. 


N EXERCISES ON THE PARALLEL 


PROJEGH 


Two main goals of this chapter were to show 
how JavaScript can be used on the client side to 
perform arithmetic calculations based on data 
entered into our forms, and to perform 
validation of that data before performing such 
calculations. We also introduced regular 
expressions to help us validate string data. 


In this section of the last chapter you developed 
two forms, one for letting a user choose 
products or services that your company offers, 
and one for getting feedback on customer 
satisfaction. Now you need to make those forms 
as secure as you can by checking as much of the 
input as you can to make sure it is nothing other 
than what you expect it to be. Also, in the case 
of the “order form”, you will need to perform 


some calculations and display the results to the 
user. So, complete the following exercises: 


1. Write a JavaScript script that validates all user entries 
for which it makes sense to do so in the form that 
permits your customers to choose products and/or 
services. Be sure to inform the user if any data entry is 
invalid with an appropriate popup message. Once all 
input has been validated, display to your customer some 
relevant output related to the data that has been 
entered. A typical display should include a summary of 
the items ordered, the quantity of each item, the cost of 
each item, and the total cost. 


2. Write a JavaScript script that validates all user entries 
for which it makes sense to do so in the form that 
permits your customers to give you feedback on their 
experience with your business. Report to the user if a 
particular entry is invalid, and be sure to tell the user 
that everything is OK if that is the case. 


Some of your data validation and computation 
can be modeled on what you see in the text 
examples, but of course some of this will also be 
peculiar to your particular business. 





WHAT ELSE YOU MAY WANT OR 
NEED TO KNOW 


1. When you view JavaScript code that is embedded in an 
HTML document, especially code that you find out there 
on the Internet, you may see that code enclosed ina 
comment block. We could have done this with our 
embedded code shown in Figure 6.3, and if we had, it 
would have looked like this: 


<!--document.write("Watch this space for our 
document.write("Coming soon ..."); 
// --> 


This arrangement is designed to prevent browsers that 
cannot, or do not wish to, deal with JavaScript (for 
whatever reason) from simply displaying the JavaScript 


code in the browser window. However, since virtually all 
current browsers support JavaScript, and users do not 
generally disable JavaScript, this preventive measure is 
not nearly as necessary as it used to be, and you will be 
seeing it less and less frequently as time goes on. For 
simplicity and to conserve space, we opt not to make use 
of this somewhat outmoded convention. 


The idea here is simply that both parties involved 
(namely, the browser and the JavaScript interpreter) 
know what they need to know to do the right thing. An 
older browser, or one ignoring JavaScript, will ignore the 
tag pair that denotes a script element, and the body of 
this element will be ignored as well, since it is just an 
HTML comment. 


A browser that wants to have the JavaScript code 
processed will, of course, pass the content of the script 
element to the JavaScript interpreter. JavaScript 
interpreters have been tweaked to recognize (actually, 
ignore) the first line, namely 


<!-- 


and begin processing with the second line of the content 
(the first line of code). The character sequence used to 
indicate the end of the JavaScript must be on a new line 
and must be preceded by two slashes, which are actually 
the start of a single-line JavaScript comment. This is 
simply to prevent the JavaScript interpreter from trying to 
process the closing HTML comment delimiter (-->) as 
JavaScript code. 


When code is in an external file, you do not need to 
enclose the script in an HTML comment in this way, 
since if JavaScript is not being processed, the script 
tag pair will be ignored, and in this case no JavaScript 
code actually appears anywhere within the HTML 
markup. 


. Although we did not discuss JavaScript debugging in 
detail in this chapter, in the first of our Short Exercises 
we gave some pointers to get you started with this 
important activity. In addition to the “console windows” 
we mentioned there that report JavaScript errors, there 
are other tools you may want to, and probably should, 
investigate. For example, the Firefox browser also has 
an add-on called Firebug that is also available for other 
browsers. It is a powerful tool that allows the debugging, 
editing, and monitoring of any website’s CSS, HTML, 
DOM, and JavaScript, and provides other web 
development tools as well. This tool, along with the Web 
Developer toolbar for Firefox discussed in an earlier 


chapter, give you considerable power for analyzing the 
structure and behavior of your web pages. Though 
JavaScript is not compiled, tools like JSLint or JSHint can 
analyze your code before you run it and report any 
problems they think you have. See the References for the 
relevant links to these tools. 


. Although you can use JavaScript to check a user’s input 
into your forms, you should not be overly confident that 
this will prevent a site visitor with evil intent from 
bypassing your validation code in some malicious way, 
which a clever hacker may be able to do. The web can be 
a dangerous place, and when you are browsing it, one of 
the things you should be aware of is the difference 
between the http and https protocols. The first is, of 
course, the one we have been using all along. The 
second is a secure version of the HTTP protocol, and the 
one that should be used by any site that asks you for 
critical personal information, such as your bank account 
number and password. There is usually some visual sign 
that you are visiting a secure site. The https and/ora 
lock icon may appear in the address bar of your browser, 
for example. However, it is also important that you know 
you are visiting the site you think you are visiting, since 
it would defeat the purpose of such security to be visiting 
a secure but rogue site. One way of avoiding the kind of 
trap that many web users fall into is to enter the full web 
address of your intended destination yourself, rather 
than click on a link that purports to take you to that site. 
The implementation of a secure website via https and 
encryption is, however, beyond the scope of this text. 


. In addition to the alert( ) function, JavaScript also has 
the confirm( ) function and the prompt( ) function, 
each of which gives you another kind of popup window 
that may be useful from time to time. 


. We introduced the boolean values true and false in 
JavaScript and saw how they could be used to test 
conditions that would tell you what, if anything, to do 
next. Unfortunately, things are a little more complicated 
because values other than these two can often show up 
in similar situations and be interpreted as either true or 
false, depending on what the value is. See the 
References for a useful link. 


. In addition to the DOM, there is also (believe it or not) a 
BOM (Browser Object Model), which provides an API for 
access to the browser objects. Although it has not been 
standardized like the DOM, most browsers treat it in a 
similar manner, and use it to “talk to” the browser via 
JavaScript. BOM objects include things like the browser 
window and the browser history. Once again, see the 
References for a link. 


7. At this point it might be useful to do two things. First, we 
should remind you that in this text we concentrate on the 
basics. As with most basics, if you master them they will 
serve you well for a very long time. Second, we should 
point out, of course, that there are many very powerful 
and useful JavaScript libraries “out there” that you may 
wish to explore and use if and when you come to develop 
an actual e-commerce or other similar website. If we 
were to discuss any of them in detail, that would take us 
too far afield from our main goal, and we would have to 
make choices that might become obsolete sooner than 
we would like. Even one or more or all of HTML, CSS, 
and JavaScript may eventually go the way of the dodo, 
but that seems much less likely, at the moment at least. 
So, we just make the point here again, but also give you 
at the end of the References a few links that you should 
follow, just to get a feel for what is possible and what 
you may eventually want to employ in your websites. 





REFERENCES 


- 1. You may have been surprised to learn that the 
organization that counts JavaScript as home is the 
European Computer Manufacturers Association (ECMA), 
which at least explains why the formal name for 
JavaScript is ECMAScript. Or, to be a little more precise, 
JavaScript is one implementation of the ECMAScript 
language standard. Here are two links, one to the 
organization and a second to the latest (at the time of 
this writing) version of that standard (version 6): 


http://www.ecma-international.org/ 


http://www.ecma-international.org/ecma-263/6 


> 
« 2. The W3Schools site has both a JavaScript tutorial and 


a reference on both JavaScript and the DOM and its 
objects: 


http://www.w3schools.com/js/default.asp 


http://www.w3schools.com/jsref/default.asp 


e 3. Here are links to two other JavaScript tutorials you 
may find useful: 


http://www. tizag.com/javascriptT/ 
http://www. quackit.com/javascript/tutorial/ 
4 > 


- 4. Here is a JavaScript language reference that you may 
find useful: 


http://javascript-reference.info/ 


- 5. Here is a link to a JavaScript Quick Reference Card 
that you might want to print and keep handy: 


http://www. cheat-sheets.org/saved-copy/jsqui 


» 


- 6. Here are the links to the Firebug and Web Developer 
Firefox add-ons, both of which are very helpful for 
examining a web page in detail and determining what 
may be wrong with your HTML, your CSS, and/or your 
JavaScript code: 


http://getfirebug.com/ 
https://addons.mozilla.org/en-US/firefox/add 


» 


- 7. Here is a link to the W3Schools page that discusses, 
and provides examples illustrating, those values other 
than true and false themselves that may be interpreted 
as either true or false: 


http://www.w3schools.com/js/js_booleans.asp 


4 > 


- 8. Here is a link to the W3Schools page that discusses 
the Math object, its constants and functions: 


http://www.w3schools.com/js/js_math.asp 


e 9. You will find it extremely edifying to read, study, and 
experiment with the examples in the section of the 
W3Schools site entitled “JavaScript HTML DOM”. Here 
is the link to the starting page: 


http://www.w3schools.com/js/js_htmldom.asp 


- 10. Forsome BOM experience, start at the following 
W3Schools page: 


http://www.w3schools.com/js/js_window.asp 


- 11. Here is a partial list of the many exciting websites 
describing (generally freely available for download) 


yo“ 


libraries, “front ends”, “frameworks”, “content 
management systems”, and other web development tools 
to explore for inspiration: 


e https://jquery.com/ (W3Schools has a 
tutorial) 


- http://getbootstrap.com/ (W3Schools has a 
tutorial) 


« https://angularjs.org/http://d3js.org/ 
(W3Schools has a tutorial) 


« http://foundation. zurb.com/ 
« https://dojotoolkit.org/ 

- http://mootools.net/ 

« http://prototypejs.org/ 


« http://yuilibrary.com/ (no longer being 
maintained, but still useful) 


« http://d3js.org/ 

« http://backbonejs.org/ 
« http://emberjs.com/ 

« http://d3js.org/ 

- https://wordpress.com/ 
« http://www. joomla.org/ 


« https://www.drupal.org/ 


« 12. Here are the links to JSLint and JSHint: 


http://jslint.com 


http://jshint.com 
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OVERVIEW AND OBJECTIVES 


We began our exploration of JavaScript in the 
previous chapter with a primary focus on client- 
side computation and data validation. If 


calculations can be done with JavaScript on the 
client side (in the browser), and the results 
presented immediately to the user, this avoids 
having to send the data to a server and then 
bring the results back for display. Also, data 
validation with JavaScript on the client side is 
one way to help prevent potentially malicious 
data from being sent to a web server. 


In this chapter, we will look at another aspect of 
JavaScript usage. JavaScript can also help you 
improve the functionality as well as the 
appearance of your web pages. In particular, we 
will enhance our home page by dynamically 
adjusting its content with a rotating sequence of 
business-related images, and also with 
dropdown menu options. In fact, the dropdown 
menu feature will persist as we navigate to 
other pages on our website. 


In this chapter we will discuss the following: 


- How to create a rotating sequence of images (often 
called a “slide show”), along with the associated 
JavaScript 


- Howto use an onload event attribute for the body 
element, whose value will be a JavaScript function that 
activates our slide show when our home page loads 


- How to create a JavaScript array of images for our 
rotating display 


« How to use the JavaScript switch-statement for decision 
making when we decide what sequence of images to 
display, based on the day of the week 


« How to use the JavaScript for-loop for repetition when 
we actually rotate our images 


- How to create a dynamic dropdown menu, along with the 
associated CSS and JavaScript 


- How to use the onmouseover and onmouseout event 
attributes, whose values will be JavaScript functions that 
cause a dropdown menu to appear or disappear 


- Howto use the new HTML5 pattern attribute to perform 
validation of form input data without resorting to 


JavaScript, and the required, attribute to ensure that 
input that is actually required is not omitted 


- How to use the onchange attribute to provide immediate 
user notification when a checkbox is clicked 


- How to provide a Body Mass Index (BMI) report to the 
user via a new web page that is “persistent”, rather than 
a popup window that has to be “dismissed” before 
returning to the browser 


Recall that in neither of the previous two 
chapters did we have a complete version of our 
Nature’s Source website. However, in this 
chapter we will again have two versions of this 
sample site. The first version, found in the 
naturel subdirectory, contains only enough files 
to display a revised home page and demonstrate 
both of the new features discussed in this 
chapter: the “slide show” of rotating images and 
the dropdown menus. In this version, none of 
the links on the home page are active. 


In the second version, found in the nature2 
subdirectory, the home page is the same as in 
the first version, except that now all links on the 
home page are active. Most of these just take 
you to pages with minimal content that you have 
seen in previous versions of the site. However, 
we also have two important links that provide 
the features we discussed in the previous two 
chapters: one that takes a user to the BMI 
calculator and a second that goes to our 
feedback form. In fact, because our menu bar 
with its dropdown menu options appears on all 
pages in naturez2, all links are available on all 


pages. 


Recall as well that with nature3 of Chapter 3, 
and nature2, nature3, and nature4 of Chapter 
4, SSI was used for access to the “common” 
markup for each page of the given website. This 


will also be true for both naturel and nature2 
in this chapter. So, to view either site properly 
you must either go to the book’s website, or set 
up your own SSI-aware server to serve your own 
copy of the website. The latter choice is 
preferable, of course, since that will allow you 
to experiment and do the exercises more easily. 


7.1 ENHANCING OUR WEBSITE WITHA 
HOME PAGE “SLIDE SHOW” OF 
ROTATING IMAGES AND DROPDOWN 
MENU OPTIONS ON EVERY PAGE 


Let’s begin with a look at FIGURE 7.1, which 
shows a display of the home page for our 
sample Nature’s Source website in this chapter 
(either the naturel version or the nature2 
version). 


When compared with the last similar version of 
our home page (as seen in Figure 4.29, for 
example), the only visible difference you see 
(aside from a different image) is the list of 
dropdown menu’ options under the 
Products+Services menu item. However, there 
are actually two major enhancements in this 
version: in addition to the dropdown menus 
(also under Your Health, About Us, and Contact 
Us), the image now shown in the figure is just 
one of a sequence of six images that continually 
rotate as long as the page is displayed. In fact, 
there are two different groups of six images, 
one that displays during “weekdays” (Monday to 
Thursday) and shows indoor scenes, and the 
other that displays during “weekend days” 
(Friday to Sunday) and shows outdoor scenes. 
This chapter discusses the new JavaScript and 
CSS features that enable these enhancements. 
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FIGURE 7.1 
graphics/ch07/naturel/displayIndexHtml. jpg 


A Firefox browser display of 
ch07/naturel/index.html (or 
ch07/nature2/index.html), both of which 
illustrate rotating images and dropdown menus. 
Photo: © coloroftime/iStockphoto 


The HyperText Markup Language (HTML) file 
producing the display in FIGURE 7.1 is 
ch07/naturel/index.html, shown in FIGURE 
7.2. The only difference between this file and 
ch07/nature2/index.html is the comment in 
line 2. Note, first of all, the following features of 
the markup in this file and the files it includes, 
some of which we will need to discuss at length 
as we proceed: 


1. As another version of our index.html document, it 
continues to make use of four external HTML files 
included via SSI (lines 1, 5, and 6 and 31 of Figure 7.2). 


2. The included file document_head.html (shown in 
FIGURE 7.3) now contains two new script elements 
(lines 11 and 12) for access to the rotate.js and 
menus.js scripts to handle the image rotation and the 
dropdown menus. The script in rotate. js (FIGURE 7.5) 
will handle the rotating images, and the script in 
menus.jS (FIGURE 7.7) will handle the dropdown menus. 
Note that we retain links to both of our CSS files, 
desktop.css and tablet.css, so both versions of the 
website in this chapter can still be viewed in either 
“desktop view” or “tablet view’. 


3. The included file menus. html (shown in FIGURE 7.4) has 
been revised to accommodate the new dropdown menu 
feature that we discuss in detail later in this chapter, 
along with the new menu-related CSS shown in FIGURE 
7.6. 


4. We have introduced the onload event attribute (line 3 of 
Figure 7.2) to start our image rotation once the body of 
our home page has fully loaded. 


5. We have revised the img element on our index page 
(lines 25-27 of Figure 7.2) to handle the sequence of 
rotating images, rather than a single static image. 





1 <!--#include virtual="common/document_head, htnl"--» 

2 <!-- index.html for ch07/naturel --» 

3 <body onload="startRotation() "> 

4 cheader> 

5 « {=finclude virtual="common/logo. html"-> 

6 <!=-#include virtual="common/menus, html" => 

7 — «/header> 

8 «main 

9 — carticle id="textLeft"> 
10 ch3-Welcome to Nature's Source: <br> 
ll Protecting your health naturally!</h3> 

12 <p>Founded in 1998, Nature's Source was created to serve those who 
13 use alternative healing methods. Offering only the highest quality 
14 vitamins, minerals, supplements and herbal remedies, Nature's 

15 Source takes great pride in helping people live healthier, happier 
16 lives. </p> 

MW <p-Many companies that talk about customer service fail to deliver, 
18 Nature's Source exists to truly serve all the needs of their 

19 customers, Each location features dedicated on-site therapists 

20 along with knowledgeable staff who ensure that every customer 

al receives the best quality information available. Continuing 

22 education seminars are a regular event at Nature's Source.</p> 


a3 </articles 
24 <div id="image"> 
25 <img id="placeholder" src=!" 


26 alt="Healthy Lifestyle" 

27 widths"256" height="256"> 

2% =< /dive 

29 </main> 

30 «footer» 

31 <!--Hinclude virtual="conmon/footer_content html"--» 
2 </footer> 

33 </body> 

34 </html> 


FIGURE 7.2 ch07/naturel/index.html 


The index file showing the HTML markup for 
the home page of our Nature’s Source website 
with rotating images and dropdown menus. 





1 <!DOCTYPE html> 

2 <!-- document_head.html --> 
3 html lang="en"> 

4 chead> 

5 <meta charset="utf-$"> 
6 <meta names "viewport" content= "width=device-width"» 

7 <base href="http://cs.smu.ca/webbook2e/ch0?/naturel/"> 

§ <link rel="stylesheet" href="css/desktop.css"> 

9 <link rel="stylesheet" href="css/tablet css" 

10 media="screen and (max-width: 900px) "> 

11 — <script src="scripts/rotate,js"></script> 

12 <script src="scripts/menus.js"></script> 

13 <titlesNature's Source - Canada's largest specialty vitamin store</title> 
14 </head> 


FIGURE 7:3 
ch07/naturel/common/document_head. html 


The common document head file for all pages on 
the Nature’s Source website. The naturel 
website has only one page, but an identical file 
is used for the complete nature2 website as 
well. 


7.2 IMPLEMENTING OUR SLIDE SHOW™ 
OF ROTATING IMAGES 


The replacement of a static image on our home 
page with a “slide show” that consists of a 
continuous, cyclic display of a sequence of 
various images related to our business might be 
regarded in some quarters as somewhat 
frivolous. On the other hand, it might also help 
to grab and keep a visitor’s attention. It is worth 
keeping in mind that choosing how much 
activity to have on your home page (or any page) 
is both a key design decision and a bit of a 
balancing act. You can either attract and keep 
visitors or cause them to quickly abandon your 
site, depending on how much and what kind of 


dynamic activity they encounter when they first 
come to visit. 


The general idea of our “slide show” is this. 
When the script in rotate.js of Figure 7.5 is 
run after the index.html page is loaded, the 
first thing that happens is a determination of 
the current date. An appropriate collection of 
images is then assembled, depending on 
whether it’s a weekday or a weekend. Then 
those images are displayed one after the other, 
with repetition when the end of the sequence is 
reached, until the user closes the page or clicks 
on a link to another page. 


For this purpose, we have assembled, in the 
subdirectory images of the naturel directory (as 
well as the nature2 subdirectory), two sets of 
images, one set showing indoor exercises and 
the other showing outdoor exercises. The 
images of outdoor exercises are named 
outdoorl.jpg to outdoor6é. jpg. These outdoor 
images will be displayed on a weekend (Friday 
to Sunday). On the other hand, the images of 
indoor exercises will be displayed on weekdays. 
These image files are named indoorl1.jpg to 
indoor6. jpg. 


So CO OO OS OE BD 


<!-- menus. html --> 
<nav onmouseout="hide() "> 
<ul class="Links"> 
<liv<a hrefs"#" onmouseover="show('ml') "sHomec/a></1i> 
<liv<a href="#" onmougeover="show('m2') "se-store</ar</li> 
<lir 
<a href="#" onmouseover="show('m3') ">Products+Services</a> 
<div id="n3" onmouseovers"show('m3!) "> 
<a href="#" Product Catalogs/a> 
<a href="#">Featured Products</a> 
<a href="#"sServices«/a> 
<a href="#" Suppliers</a> 
</div> 
</li> 
élip 
<a href="#" onmouseover="show('n4')">Your Health</a> 
<div id= "m4" onmouseover="show('m4') "> 
<a href="#">Compute Your BMI</a> 
<a href="#">Tools+Resources</a> 
<a href="#"oAsk An Expert</a> 
<a href="#" Useful Links</a> 
</div> 
</li> 
él 
<a href="#" onmouseover="show('m5') ">About Us</a> 
<div id="m5" onmouseover="show('m5!) "> 
<a href="#" Nature's Source</a> 
<a hrefs"#" Vision+Mission</a> 
<a href="#">Job Opportunities</a> 
<a href="#" sNews Archives/a> 
</div> 
¢/li> 
<lir 
<a href="#" onmouseover="show('mé') ">Contact Us«/a> 
<div id="n6" onmouseover="show('m6') "> 
<a href="#" sLocations</a> 
<a href="" sFeedback Form</a> 
</div> 
«/lb> 
<liv<a href=" onmouseovers"show('m7') "»Site Map</a></i> 
</ul> 
</nav> 
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//rotate.}s 
//Handles the image rotation seen on the website's home page 


//Put all of today's information into a JavaScript Date object 
var today = new Date(); 


//Build the appropriate prefix for filenames, depending on whether 
//today is a weekday (indoor images) or the weekend (outdoor images) 
var prefix = "images/"; 
switch (today. getDay () 
( 
case 0: 
case 5: 
case 6: 
prefix += "outdoor"; 
break; 
default: 
prefix += "Indoor"; 


| 


//Use that prefix to put the proper sequence of image filenames into an array 
var inageArray = new Array(6) ; 
for (i=0; icimageArray. length; i++) 

imageArray [i] = prefix + (i+1) + "jpg"; 


//Perform a "cicular rotation" of the images in the array 

var imageCounter = 0; 

function rotate () 
var imageObject = document .getElementByld('placeholder') ; 
imageObject.src = imageArray[imageCounter] ; 
++imageCounter; 
if (imageCounter == 6) imageCounter = 0; 


//Called as soon as home page has loaded, to start image rotation 
function startRotation () 
document .getElementById('placeholder') .srcsimageArray [5] ; 
set Interval ('rotate()', 2000); 





FIGURE 7.5 ch07/naturel/scripts/rotate.js 


The JavaScript code for handling the rotating 
images on the home pages of this chapter’s 
naturel and nature2 websites. 
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styles for main menu, dropdown menus, and menu items 
two groups of links: main menu, and dropdown menus */ 


/* for the always-visible main menu options */ 
Links li { 

float: left; 

width: 127px; 

border-right: 1px solid #FFF; 

font-weight: bold; 

font-size: .7em; 

text-align: center; 

list-style: none; 


Links li:last-child { 
width: 132px; 
border-right-width: 0; 


/* for all links for all menu options */ 
Links lia { 

display: block; 

height: 25px; 

line-height: 25px; 

background-color: #048018; 

color: #FFF; 

text-decoration: none; 


Links li a:hover { 
background-color: #5FB361; 
color: #FFF; 


/* for the dropdown menu options */ 
Links div { 
position: absolute; 
background-color: #048018; 
visibility: hidden; 


Links div a { 
dianlav: hlack: 





vewpemy) veveey 


width; 124px; 

margin-top: 2px; 
padding-left: 3px; 
background-color: #C5DCC9; 
color: #048018; 
text-align: left; 








//menus.}s 

//Handles the dropdown menus that "drop down" 
//(really "appear" and "disappear") from the 
//main menu on each page of the website 


//Flag to indicate if a dropdown menu is visible 
var isShowing = false; 


i — eo. oe ee 


//Reference to the current dropdown menu 
10 var dropdownMenu = null; 


12 //Show the drop-down menu with the given id, if it exists, and set flag 
13 function show(id) 

ue { 

15 hide(); /* Pirst hide any previously showing dropdown menu */ 
16 dropdownMenu = document .getBlementById(id) ; 

1 if (dropdownMenu != null) 

18 | 

19 dropdownMenu. style. visibility = ‘visible’; 

20 isShowing = true; 

21 } 

2 | 


24 //Hide the currently visible dropdown menu and set flag 

25 function hide() 

%6 | 

27 if (isShowing) dropdownMenu.style.visibility = 'hidden'; 
28 isShowing = false; 





FIGURE 7.7 ch07/naturel/scripts/menus.js 


The JavaScript show( ) and hide( ) functions 
for the dropdown menu options in our naturel 
and nature2 websites. 


To understand how the slide show works, you 
need to examine both the index.html file of 
Figure 7.2, which contains the onload attribute 
and the revised img element, and the rotate.js 
script shown in Figure 7.5. 


7.2.1 The onload Attribute of the body Element: 
Starting the Slide Show after the Home Page 
Loads 

In line 3 of Figure 7.2 we see the following 
HTML markup for the opening tag of the body 
element: 


body onload="startRotation( )" 


The onload attribute of the body tag is another 
event attribute whose value should be whatever 
action is to be taken once the page with the 
given body has fully loaded. This action is often, 
as in this case, simply a function call, but it 
could also be several JavaScript statements, 
separated by semicolons. In this case, the 
JavaScript function being called is 
startRotation( ), which has been defined as 
part of the script in rotate.js, and it begins 
the image rotation that now features 
prominently on our home page. We will discuss 
this function shortly. 


7.2.2 The Revised img Element for the Slide Show 


Look a little more closely at the img element in 
the index file of Figure 7.2, which is shown in 
lines 25-27: 


<img id="placeholder" src="" 
alt="Healthy Lifestyle" 
width="256px" height="256px"> 


This img tag now has an id attribute with the 
value "placeholder", suggesting (correctly) 

that the img element is to “hold the place” for 
each successive image to be inserted into the 


image location during the rotation. Also, the 
value of the src attribute starts off as the empty 
string, but the script will change this value to 
the name of each successive image file as the 
rotation proceeds. 


The value of the alt attribute is "Healthy 
Lifestyle", a term that may reasonably be 
applied to all of our images, so it does not have 
to be changed. 


The width and height attributes have fixed 
values that are the same, so we have a square 
image. Recall that for the sake of efficiency all 
of the images we display should ideally have the 
same size to eliminate the need for any resizing 
effort by the browser (or any distortion in the 
image if the actual dimensions give a different 
aspect ratio). The aspect ratio of an image is 
defined as the ratio of its width to its height. 


7.2.3 The rotate.js Script 


In what follows, we use our discussion of the 
rotate.js script to introduce (or examine 
further) the following JavaScript topics: 


e The Date object 
e The switch-statement 
- Creating a new array and “populating” it with values 


- The for-loop 


The JavaScript Date Object: Getting the Day of the Week 


The first of the new JavaScript features we 
encounter in the rotate.js file shown in Figure 
7.9 is the JavaScript Date data type. The 
executable part of the script begins in line 5 by 
creating a new Date object (with the Date(_ ) 
method call) and storing it in a variable called 
today: 


var today = new Date( ); 


TABLE 7.1 Methods of the Date object in 
JavaScript. 


Method Return Value 
Date( ) (the default A Date object containing 
constructor method has all relevant information for 


an empty parameter list) today’s date and time 


getDate( ) day of the month (1-31) 


getDay( ) day of the week (0-6) (0 is 


Sunday) 
getFullYear( ) year (a four-digit number) 
getHours( ) hour (0-23) 
getMilliseconds( ) milliseconds (0-999) 
getMinutes( ) minutes (0-59) 
getMonth( ) month (0-11) 
getSeconds( ) seconds (0-59) 


A method call of this type is usually referred to 
as a constructor method, or just a constructor, 
since it “constructs” a new object of type Date. 
Those familiar with other languages such as 
C++ or Java will already be familiar with this 
terminology and syntax. We gave the variable 
this name because by default such a Date object 
contains all the information we might need to 
know that pertains to today’s (i.e., the current) 
date. 


There are many pieces of information we might 
want to know about today, or any other day, and 
an equal number of methods that we can call on 
the Date object referred to by the today variable 
to get that information. TABLE 7.1 shows some 
of those methods. See the References section at 
the end of this chapter for more information. 


The particular method we will need is getDay ( 
), which returns a value of 5, 6, or O if today is 
Friday, Saturday, or Sunday (respectively), or a 
value of 1 to 4 if today is a day from Monday to 
Thursday, inclusive. 

The JavaScript switch-statement for Decision Making: Choosing 
Which Group of Images to Rotate 

We have already seen how the JavaScript 
if..else-statement can be used to choose 
between two alternatives, or between two or 
more alternatives if we choose to use a “nested” 
if..else construct. We could use such a 
construct in our current situation again, but 
sometimes it is more convenient to use another 
kind of statement when we need to choose one 
alternative from among many (one day from 
seven possible days of the week in our current 
context, for example). 


The JavaScript switch-statement is another form 
of conditional statement that is found in many 
other languages as well, including C, C++, and 
Java, and which allows us to make this kind of 
choice. 


Here is the general format of the switch- 
statement: 


Switch (expression) 


{ 


case value 1: 
statements; 
break; 

case value 2: 
statements; 
break; 


case value n: 
statements; 
break; 

default: 
statements; 
break; 


The execution of a switch-statement proceeds 
as follows. First, the expression in the 
parentheses following the keyword switch is 
evaluated. This value is then checked against 
the value in the first case (value 1 above). Ifa 
match is obtained, the statement(s) following 
this case are executed and the switch- 
statement terminates because the break; 
statement at the end of this case will cause 
execution to “break out” of the switch and carry 
on with the statement immediately following the 
switch-statement. 


If the value of expression does not match the 
value in the first case, the search continues with 
each of the subsequent case values (also called 
case labels) in turn. Any match farther along the 
way will result in behavior analogous to that we 
described when we had a match for the first 
case. The values of a case label may be an 
integer, a character, or even a String, but all 
case labels should be of the same value type, 
and expression should evaluate to a value of 
that common type. 


Each group of case statements in a switch- 
statement is almost always terminated by a 


break; statement to exit the switch, once the 
statements for that case have been executed. 
Sometimes, however, programmers will omit the 
break; in one or more cases to create a “drop 
through” effect. For example, if you delete the 
break; statement before the second case, and if 
the value of our expression matched value _1, 
the statements in both the first and second case 
will be executed. In fact, we see one form of this 
usage in the switch-statement in our 

rotate. js. 


If no case value is matched by the value of 
expression, the statements after default: will 
be executed. While it is not necessary to include 
the default: option as the last part of a switch 
statement, it is a good programming practice to 
always include it. Also, the break; statement at 
the end of the default: option is not strictly 
necessary, since the switch-statement ends at 
that point in any case. 


Now look at how we use the switch-statement 
in rotate.js (see lines 9-19 in Figure 7.5). In 
order to handle the images for our slide show 
properly, the first thing we need to do is decide 
which group of images to use, the indoor ones 
or the outdoor ones. As we know, this depends 
on the day of the week. 


We begin by setting a variable called prefix 
(the prefix to which a number will be added to 
get an actual file name) to an appropriate initial 
value. Since every file is located in the 
subdirectory images, we initialize this variable 
with the string "images/" (line 9 of the 
rotate.js script in Figure 7.5): 


var prefix = "images/"; 


Next, depending on the day of the week, we 
want to append either "indoor" or "outdoor" to 
the value in the variable prefix. This is where 
we use a Switch-statement in which the 
expression to be evaluated is today.getDay( ) 
(lines 10-19 of the rotate.js script in Figure 
VoD) 


Switch (today.getDay( )) 
{ 
case 0: 
case 5: 
case 6: 
prefix += "outdoor"; 
break; 
default: 
prefix += "indoor"; 


The return value of the method call 
today.getDay( ) will be an integer in the range 
from 0 to 6. If it is either 0, 5, or 6 we have a 
weekend day, since these values correspond to 
Sunday, Friday, and Saturday, respectively. In 
these cases we want to append the string 
"outdoor" to our variable prefix so that the 
value of prefix becomes the string 
"images/outdoor". On the other hand, if the 
value returned is 1, 2, 3, or 4 we havea 
weekday, and the value of prefix becomes 
"images/indoor". 


Note the use of the “special assignment 
operator” += to add either "outdoor" or 
"indoor" to the original value of prefix. Most 


operators in JavaScript can be extended in this 
way using the assignment operator. In our case, 
the statement 


prefix += "outdoor"; 


has exactly the same effect as this statement: 


prefix = prefix + "outdoor"; 


We have also chosen to not use a break; for the 
first two cases, allowing for the fall-through 
effect discussed earlier. In fact, those first two 
cases do not even have statements of their own 
in this particular switch-statement. 


In this switch-statement we are using our 
default: option to deal with the remaining days 
of the week, and we will append the string 
"indoor" to our variable prefix in that case. 
Other alternatives to this code will be explored 
in the end-of-chapter exercises. 


Creating Our Own JavaScript Array: Creating Storage for Our 
Image Filenames 

In the previous chapter we had a very brief 
encounter with a built-in JavaScript array that 
was useful when accessing certain Document 
Object Model (DOM) elements. Here our goal is 
to have an easy way to access a sequence of 
image files, and the JavaScript array turns out to 
be the most convenient way to do that, since 
arrays are generally used to store lists of values 
of any kind. In our case, therefore, we will store 
a list of the filenames of the images that will be 
displayed in our slide show. 


Now, however, we have to create our own array. 
We do this by first declaring a variable called 
imageArray to hold a reference to an array 
object and then we call the constructor method 
of the Array data type with the operator new in 
much the same way as we did earlier when we 
created a Date object. This statement occurs in 
line 22 of the rotate. js script shown in Figure 
Vos 


imageArray = new Array(6); 


The constructor, as always, performs the 
necessary operations to set up our array. A 
significant difference this time around is that we 
provide the value 6 as a parameter to the 
constructor, which specifies that we want the 
array to have a size of six (be able to hold six 
values, i.e., six image filenames). The net effect 
is as though we now have six variables, named 
imageArray[0], imageArray[1], imageArray[2], 
imageArray[3], imageArray[4], and 
imageArray[5]. Note again that arrays in 
JavaScript (your own as well as any that are 
built-in) are zero-based; that is, index 
numbering starts at 0. These are the 
components or elements of the array. Thus the 
array gives us an easy way to handle several, or 
even a very large number, of variables of the 
same kind. In fact, we can easily automate the 
processing of all the array elements with the 
help of another JavaScript control statement, the 
for-loop, which we discuss next. 


The JavaScript for-loop for Repetition: Storing the Image 
Filenames in Our Array 


A JavaScript script will often require that one or 
more actions be repeated. For example, to build 
our array of images, we have to repeat the act of 
inserting the name of an image file into that 
array six times. Most C-based programming 
languages, including JavaScript, have three 
different kinds of loop control statements to 
handle repetition: the for-loop, the while-loop, 
and the do. .while-loop. Because it is the most 
convenient choice for our immediate purpose, 
we examine the for-loop more closely here, and 
discuss the other two in the end-of-chapter 
exercises. 


Here is the general format of a for-loop: 


for (initialization; condition; update) 
{ 


statements; 


} 


The keyword for is followed by a required pair 
of parentheses containing three semicolon- 
separated parts: initialization; condition; 
update. The statement(s) in the braces are 
called the body of the for-loop. If there is only a 
single statement in the body, the braces are 
optional. 


This is how we execute a for-loop. The 
initialization is performed (once) before the 
loop begins. Then, if condition is true, we 
execute the body. Next, update is performed and 
condition is re-checked. As long as condition 
remains true, we continue to re-execute the loop 
body and perform update, in that order. When a 
check of condition finds it to be false, the loop 


terminates and script execution continues with 
the first statement following the for-loop. 


Of course, most of the time we want the loop to 
terminate eventually, so we must ensure that 
update eventually causes condition to become 
false. 


Once we have set up the “infrastructure” for our 
image array—the imageArray variable itself, and 
the correct prefix for our image filenames that 
will go into that array—we can populate the 
array with the required filenames with a simple 
for-loop (lines 23-24 of rotate.js in Figure 
VOD)E 


for (i=0; i<imageArray.length; i++) 
imageArray[i] = prefix + (i+1) + ".jpg"; 


The execution of this for-loop proceeds as 
follows: 


« The initialization sets the variable i to 0. 


« The condition (i<imageArray. length) is then checked. 
Any JavaScript Array object has a Length property that 
is accessed using the same dot-notation syntax that is 
used to access an object method. This condition uses that 
length property, which in this case has the value 6, and 
since the value of i is currently 0, the condition is true. 


e« Since the condition was true, we now execute the 
(single-statement) body of the for-loop. This statement 
creates the proper filename for the first image and 
inserts it into the array. The proper filename is created 
by appending the prefix variable with the value of 
(i+1), and then adding the string for the file extension, 
which is ".jpg". Note that we need i+1 here to avoid 
the classic “off-by-one” error, because i has started at 0, 
but the names of the image files start their numbering at 
1. If the current day is a weekday (for example), the 
value of prefix to which we are adding this information 
will be "images/indoor", so that imageArray[0] will 
be assigned the value "images/indoorl. jpg". 


- We execute the update statement, i++, which increments 
ito 1. 


We check the variable i to see if it is still less than 6, 
which it is, so the condition is still true. 


We therefore continue by executing the loop body again, 
which, this time around, assigns the value 
"images/indoor2.jpg" to imageArray[1]. 


e This process continues until we have set the final value 
of our array, imageArray[5], to be 
"images/indoor6. jpg". 


e The following execution of the update statement, i++, 
sets i to 6, which is no longer less than 
imageArray. length. 


At this point the loop terminates, and imageArray 
contains the names of all six image files. 


Rotating Our Images: The rotate( ) and startRotation( ) 
Functions 

We have now completed the setup of the array 
data structure that contains the “slides” 
(images) for our “slide show”, and we are ready 
to define the functions that actually perform the 
slide show (the image rotation). It is important 
to note that the remainder of the script 
rotate.js in Figure 7.5 is in fact just setting up 
the functions to perform the slide show, but the 
show does not start as this script executes. It 
only starts when the page has loaded. This is a 
difference worth remembering. 


To display our images we define two functions, 
one called rotate( ), which performs the 
rotations, and a second one called 
startRotation( ), which initializes the first 
image and then calls rotate( ) to continue with 
the rotation. Recall that it is the 

startRotation( )function that was the value of 
the onload attribute in our index.html page. We 
could have used the rotate( ) function directly 
as the value of the onload attribute, but 
depending on the speed at which things are 


happening, a user might see the value of the 
alt attribute in the image location briefly before 
the rotation got under way. By using the 
separate function startRotation( ) to initialize 
the first image directly, and then start the 
rotation, we hope to avoid this possibility. 


We should preface our detailed discussion by 
noting our use of the global variable 
imageCounter to keep track of the image we are 
working with at any given time, and we initialize 
this variable to 0 (line 27 of Figure 7.5). Global 
variables are variables declared outside any 
function, but accessible from within the body of 
any function. They are very convenient, but also 
“dangerous” to use, since they can be altered 
from anywhere in your JavaScript code, and it is 
therefore easy to alter them inadvertently by 
mistake, leading to hard-to-find bugs in your 
code. Use them sparingly and very carefully, if 
you must use them at all. Our only excuse here 
is that our script is very short and the variable is 
only being accessed in one place and we would 
not want to put it inside our function since then 
it would be set to 0 each time our function was 
called, instead of being incremented each time, 
which is what we need. 


The function rotate( ) (lines 28-34 of Figure 
7.9) performs the actual image rotation. Each 
time it is called, it first creates a variable called 
imageObject and assigns it a reference to the 
DOM img element on our home page. Recall 
from the discussion of index.html that the img 
element had an id attribute with a value of 
‘placeholder', so we get this reference with a 
call to the getElementById( ) method. (Note 
that we are using single quotes here, but only 
as a not-so-subtle reminder that we can.) Once 


we have this reference to the img element 
object, we can access the src attribute of the 
img element with the usual dot-notation syntax 
(imageObject.src) and assign to it the filename 
of the current image from our array of images 
(imageArray[imageCounter]). The browser then 
takes care of updating the home page display 
with that image. 


Before leaving the rotate( ) function, we must 
increment the imageCounter variable so that the 
next time rotate( ) is called the next image in 
the sequence will be displayed. And finally, note 
that when imageCounter reaches 6 we have to 
set it back to 0, for two reasons: first, to get our 
“rotational” effect, and second, to prevent our 
array index from quickly getting out of bounds 
and trying to access images that don’t exist. 


Now that we know what rotate( ) does when 
called, the only remaining question is this: 
When, exactly, is it called? And that’s the job of 
the startRotation( ) function, so let’s look at 
ill. 


The startRotation( ) function does two 
things. First, it chooses an initial image for 
display, before rotate( ) is called to begin the 
rotation, for reasons we explained above. We opt 
to display the last image in the sequence first, 
as this initial image, so that the first image seen 
as the rotation begins appears in its proper 
place in the rotation. 


The second and last action of startRotation( ) 
is to call the setInterval( ) function. This is a 
built-in JavaScript function that takes two 
parameters. The first parameter is a string 
containing an action to be performed (often a 


function call, as in this case), and the second 
parameter is the length, in milliseconds, of a 
time interval. A call to setInterval( ) with 
these two input values causes the action to 
occur after each time interval of the given 
length. Thus the call made by our 
startRotation( ) (namely, 
setInterval('rotate( )', 2000)) causes our 
rotate( ) function to be called every 2 seconds 
(2000 milliseconds). This, in turn, causes the 
image on our home page to change every 2 
seconds. 


7.3 IMPLEMENTING OUR DROPDOWN 
MENUS 


In this section, we discuss the details of the 
second major new feature of our sample website 
in this chapter, the dropdown menu options. We 
are again dealing with the “stripped down” first 
version of the site found in the naturel 
subdirectory. In this version, none of the links 
on our home page are active, but the dropdown 
feature is fully functional in all cases, which is 
all we need for our discussion. Section 7.4 
discusses the more complete nature2 version of 
our site, in which all the links are active and 
lead to other pages, but there is no functionality 
to be seen there that we have not seen before, 
except for the enhancements to our BMI and 
feedback forms, which we also discuss in 
section 7.4. 


To follow the discussion in this section, you will 
need to refer to four different files from this 
chapter: 


e naturel/index.html (see Figure 7.2) 
e naturel/common/menus.html (Figure 7.4) 


e naturel/css/default.css (excerpt) (Figure 7.6) 


e naturel/scripts/menu.js (Figure 7.7) 


7.3.1 An Overview of How Our Dropdown Menus 
Work 

Let’s begin with a brief overview of how our 
dropdown menus work, and start by examining 
the HTML markup structure that gives us those 
menus. This markup is in menus.html, shown in 
Figure 7.4, and as you can see by looking at line 
6 of index.html in Figure 7.2, menus.html is 
included, via SSI, right after the logo on our 
home page. 


Perhaps the first thing we should point out is 
that our “dropdown” menus don’t really “drop 
down” in the literal sense, so this can be 
confusing. In fact, they are always sitting there, 
just where you see them when they are 
“dropped down”, but they are “invisible” most 
of the time. When a user hovers the mouse over 
a menu bar with a hidden “dropdown” menu, 
the “dropdown” does not “drop down”; it simple 
“appears” (becomes visible). 


So, now to continue our discussion. The menu 
that sits below the logo on our home page now 
consists of two kinds of menu options, that is, 
two kinds of links to other pages. The first kind 
of “high level” option is illustrated by the seven 
options that show up on the menu when the 
page is displayed. Not all of these options are 
“created equal”, since some (but not all) of them 
have dropdown suboptions. So, the second kind 
of menu option link is illustrated by the 
dropdown list of suboptions that appears 
(“drops down”) when the mouse is placed over 
an option of the first kind, if that option actually 
has the dropdown feature. This only happens 
for the third to the sixth options on this menu 


(Products+ Services, Your Health, About Us, 
Contact Us). The first two menu options (Home, 
e-store) and the last (Site Map) do not have any 
dropdown suboptions. 


Figure 7.4 shows that the entire main menu 
“strip” on our home page is enclosed in a new 
HTML5S semantic nav element. Within this nav 
element is an unordered list containing seven 
list elements corresponding to the seven high- 
level menu options on our menu. Finally, under 
each of these menu options that has a dropdown 
submenu (the third to the sixth) there is a div 
element containing a number of anchor 
elements corresponding to the number of 
dropdown options for that particular submenu. 
As you can see from the markup, three of the 
submenus contain four options (lines 9-12, 18- 
21, and 27-30), and the remaining one contains 
two options (lines 36-37). 


Note that, for simplicity, we have followed the 
standard approach of making the hyperlinks 
“defunct” by using a value of '#' for their href 
values, which simply means that the links will 
not actually take us anywhere. This is what we 
mean by saying that the links on this page are 
“inactive”. We will have more to say about these 
links in section 7.5 when we compare the 
menus.html markup for naturel with the 
corresponding markup for nature2. 


7.3.2 The onmouseover and onmouseout 
Attributes: Showing and Hiding Dropdown Menu 
Options 

Continuing our examination of Figure 7.4, we 
note the appearance of two new event 
attributes: onmouseover (lines 4, 5, 7, 8, 16, 17, 
25, 26, 34, 35, and 40) and onmouseout (line 2). 


Each onmouseover attribute appears as the 
attribute of a list element containing one of the 
seven “high-level” menu options, or as the 
attribute of a div element containing a group of 
dropdown options. 


Because the value of each onmouseover attribute 
is a call to the show( ) function, when the 
mouse pointer is placed over any of the main 
menu options, a call to show( ) is made. 
Depending on which menu option the mouse 
pointer is over, that call is one of show('m1'), 
show('m2'), show('m3'), show('m4'), 
show('m5'), show('m6'), or show('m7'). The 
parameter is the id value of the corresponding 
div element containing the associated 
dropdown submenu option group. However, you 
will note that there are only four groups of 
submenu options. In fact, there is no div with 
an id of ml or m2 or m7, so the call to show( ) in 
any one of these cases has no effect since there 
is no submenu to drop down. We could explain 
this by saying we are “future proofing” our 
code: If we ever do add submenu divs with 
these id values, they will drop down 
automatically without further code modification. 


The purpose of a function call like show('m3' ) 
(for example) is to make visible the drop-down 
menu contained within the div element whose 
id is m3, which is the one under the menu item 
Products+ Services. We shall look at the details 
of this function later in this chapter. As long as 
the mouse pointer is over the main menu option 
or the dropdown menu underneath it, that 
dropdown menu will remain visible. 


The onmouseout attribute of the outermost nav 
element (line 2) has as its value a call to the 


function hide( ). The purpose of hide( ) is to 
make invisible any currently showing dropdown 
menu, which it does when the mouse pointer 
moves away from the nav element, that is, away 
from all of the “high-level” menu options and 
their dropdown submenus. 


7.3.3 The CSS for Our Dropdown Menus 


Much of the CSS for our home page in this 
chapter we have already discussed in Chapter 4. 
However, our dropdown menu setup makes use 
of some CSS features that we have not 
discussed previously, so we introduce them 
here. For purposes of the discussion, we 
include, in Figure 7.6, only the relevant portion 
of the current chapter’s desktop.css file, in 
which we see, of course, some familiar CSS 
along with the new features. 


Here are the things to note about the CSS 
shown in Figure 7.6: 


- We use a Single class called Links, combined with 
various descendant selectors, to style both the “high- 
level” menu options, which are always visible in the 
menu bar, and the dropdown submenu options, which 
only appear when the mouse pointer hovers over one of 
the “high-level” menu options that actually has a 
dropdown submenu. Comments indicate which styles 
apply to which menu options. 


e The .Links li style in lines 42-50 removes the markers 
from list elements and floats them left, setting up a 
horizontal main menu, just as we had in Chapter 4. 


e The style .Links li: last-child makes use of the 
: Last-child pseudo-class to style the last li element 
(the last item in the menu bar) a little bit differently than 
the others (a slightly different width and no right border). 
When applied to an element, the : Last-child pseudo- 
class identifies the last element of that type that is a 
direct child of its parent (in this case, the last li 
element that is a child of the ul parent element). 


- In the style for .Links li ain lines 58-65 you see 
something you have not seen before: the style rule 
display: block. Ana element is by default an inline 


element, but turning these anchors (links) into block 
elements allows us to give them a width, padding, and 
margins, something we cannot easily do with inline 
elements. 


- The style .Links li a:hover in lines 67-70 provides a 
different background color for the menu links as well as 
the submenu links, when the mouse pointer is hovering 
over those links. 


- The .Links div style in lines 73-77 contains three items 
of interest. First is the style rule position: absolute, 
which takes the menu strip out of the “normal flow” of 
the page and, in this case, allows the following blocks to 
rise up under the menu and close up the space that 
would otherwise be there to accommodate the dropdown 
submenus when they are activated. Second is the 
border: 1px solid #048018 “shorthand” style rule, 
which gives us a 1-pixel, solid green border all around 
our dropdown submenu options. And finally, the 
visibility property is set to hidden to hide the 
submenu options when the page is first displayed. 


- The .Links div a style in lines 79-87 styles the 
anchors (links) in our dropdown menus. The key thing to 
note here once again is the display: block style rule. 
As before, this allows us to give them all a uniform 
width. But this is needed here for an even more 
important reason. Normally an a element is inline, and 
without this rule the submenus would appear in a 
horizontal row across the page, instead of one under the 
other as we would like. 


You may have to read through the above list 
several times while referring to Figure 7.6. An 
even better approach is to view the 
naturel/index.html file in a browser while you 
have the naturel/css/desktop.css file open in 
an editor. Then you can comment out or alter 
each style rule in some other way as that rule is 
mentioned, and then refresh the browser 
display to see the effect of your actions. There is 
no better way to learn quickly the real effects or 
purpose of a particular CSS style. One of the 
end-of-chapter exercises guides you through a 
number of such activities. 


7.3.4 The JavaScript for Our Dropdown Menus: 
The show( ) and hide(_ ) Functions 


Finally, we are now ready to look at the 
JavaScript code that causes the visibility state of 
the menu suboptions to alternate between 
visible and hidden. This code is found in the file 
menus.js, which is shown in Figure 7.7. Itisa 
much-simplified version of the code from 
http://javascript-array.com/. 


This short script contains, once again, two 
global variables. One of these is called 
isShowing and the other is called dropdownMenu. 
The rest of the script consists of two short 
function definitions. One function is called 
show( ) and the other hide( ). The names of 
the variables and the functions have been 
chosen to suggest their purpose, always a good 
programming practice. 


When this script is run, the global variable 
isShowing is initialized to false to indicate that 
none of the submenu options is showing, and 
the dropdownMenu global variable is initialized to 
null to indicate that no dropdown submenu has 
yet been chosen. Remember that these global 
variables are accessible from any part of the 
script and therefore, in particular, from each of 
the two functions. 


If you now look again at the menus.html file in 
Figure 7.4, you can see that the show( ) 
function is called when the user places the 
mouse over one of the “high-level” menu items 
in the menu bar, and at that point the show( ) 
function is also passed the id value of the div of 
the corresponding submenu, as discussed 
earlier. This passed value will be one of 'ml1', 
“M2, 43-2 M45. 4S. MO, Or JINys; 
corresponding to the position of the menu item 
in the menu bar, although (as we pointed out 


earlier) there are currently no dropdown menus 
corresponding to either 'm1' or 'm2' or 'm7'. 


The first action of the show( ) function is to 
hide any submenu that may be currently 
displayed by calling the hide( ) function. It 
then retrieves the DOM element whose id value 
it has been passed by calling the 
getElementById( ) method and passing along 
the same id that it received. The visibility 
property of that DOM element is then given the 
value visible and the global variable 
isShowing is set to true to indicate that this 
menu item now indeed “is showing”. 


The function hide( ) is even simpler. It checks 
to see if any DOM element is visible by looking 
at the variable isShowing, and if there is such a 
visible DOM element, it is made invisible by 
setting its visibility property to a value of 
hidden. 


7.4 NOTES ON THE NATURE2 VERSION 
OF OUR NATURE’S SOURCE WEBSITE 


We pointed out at the beginning of the chapter 
that the naturel version of our website in this 
chapter had no active links, since we were using 
it solely for demonstrating our slide show and 
drop-down menus. The nature2 version, on the 
other hand, is the most complete version of our 
site to date. 


First, the home page looks the same as the 
home page for the naturel version, except that 
all links are now active, so the nature2 directory 
includes an HTML document file to be displayed 
whenever the user clicks on any of the now- 
active links. With two exceptions, these pages 
contain essentially the same content as they did 


in Chapter 4, except that all pages have been 
modified to show the same main menu and 
footer (but not the rotating images) of the home 
page. The two exceptions are the Compute Your 
BMI dropdown submenu option found under the 
“high-level” menu option Your Health, and the 
Feedback Form dropdown submenu option 
found under the “high-level” Contact Us menu 
option. These two links bring up the latest 
versions of our BMI and feedback forms, and we 
will say more about them in a moment. 


The contents of the images and scripts 
subdirectories are the same for both naturel 
and nature2. The desktop.css and tablet.css 
style files for nature2 contain the full contents 
of those files for naturel, plus a few additional 
styles to help with the styling of the newly 
revised BMI calculator form and feedback form 
pages. 


It would be useful at this point for you to make 
yourself thoroughly familiar with this up-to-date 
version of our sample site before we enhance it 
further with server-side processing using PHP 
in the next chapter. However, just before you do 
that, let’s take a moment to mention a few 
enhancements that we have applied to our two 
forms, which also invite some experimentation 
on your part. 


7.4.1 What’s New in Our BMI Form? 


Recall from the previous chapter that when a 
user successfully completed a BMI form and 
clicked the Compute your BMI button, the 
resulting report was presented in a JavaScript 
popup window, and that window had to be 
dismissed before the user could return to using 
the browser. 


The report returned upon completion of the BMI 
form in nature2 of this chapter contains the 
same information as before, but is presented in 
a new web page, which therefore does not have 
to be dismissed before continuing to work in the 
browser. FIGURE 7.8 shows the result when the 
user has asked for a detailed report, and 
FIGURE 7.9 shows the relevant modified code 
from nature2/scripts/bmiCalculate.js that 
does the job. 


———— 
@ Mozilla Firef... x | 
en | 


cs.smu.ca/~webbook2e/chi 


BMI Report | 

Your weight: 200 pounds | 
Your height: 72 inches | 
Your BMI: 27.2 | 


Your BMI suggests that you 
may be overweight. | 





FIGURE 7.8 
graphics/ch07/nature2/displayBMIReport. jpg 


A Firefox browser display of the BMI report 
produced as a separate web page instead of a 
JavaScript popup. 





10 var bmiDisplay = window.open("", "", 
1 "width=200, height=200, top=300, left=300"); 
1 bmiDisplay. document.write (textToDisplay) ; 


FIGURE 7.9 
ch07/nature2/scripts/bmiCalculate.js 
(excerpt) 


The JavaScript code segment that displays a 
BMI report as a new web page. 


In this version of the script we call the 
window.open( ) JavaScript method (line 70 of 
Figure 7.9) rather than the alert( ) method. 
For our usage of the method we supply three 
parameters. The first parameter is the URL of 
the page to load. Since we are not loading any 
page, but instead just writing our report to an 
empty window, we supply an empty string for 
this value. The empty string for the second 
parameter is the default value and indicates 
that we want a brand new window (as opposed 
to replacing the contents of the current window, 
for example). The third parameter is the most 
interesting one. It too is a string, and contains a 
comma separated list of values. More values are 
possible, but we have used only four: the width 
and height of the new window, and the distance 
of the top left corner of our new window from 
the top and left sides of the browser window. All 
measurements are in pixels. 


The other new feature of our BMI form is 
illustrated by the display in FIGURE 7.10. What 
is different this time around is that this popup 
message appears the moment the user clicks on 
the checkbox to request an email report. In 
other words, the user is spared the frustration 
of clicking on the check box, typing in an email 


address and then being told that email is not yet 
implemented. In fact, if you look closely you can 
see that the textbox where the email would be 
typed actually contains a similar message, so 
the user should not be clicking the checkbox in 
any case! As you can see in line 60 of FIGURE 
7.11, this message shows up because it’s the 
string assigned to the value attribute of that 
textbox, and in fact no email address can be 
entered because we have given this textbox the 
readonly attribute (see line 61 of Figure 7.11). 
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FIGURE 7.10 
graphics/ch07/nature2/displayBMInoEmail.jp 
g 


A Firefox browser display showing the popup 
message that appears when the user clicks on 


the checkbox that requests the BMI report to be 
sent by email. 


Implementing this latest feature requires some 
new markup, as well as some new JavaScript. 
The new markup is shown in Figure 7.11, and 
the new JavaScript in FIGURE 7.12. In Figure 
7.11 we show the complete fieldset element 
containing the markup for dealing with email, 
so that we can see the context of the changes. 





46 <fieldset class="SectionBackground"> 
4) <legend class="LegendBackground" B-mail record?</Llegend> 
48 <table> 
49 <tr> 
50 <td colspan="2"><label fors"wantMail"»Do you want your 
51 BMI sent to you by e-mail?</label> 
2 <input id="wantMail" type="checkbox" 
53 name="wantMail" value= "yes" 
54 onchange="hand]eBMIBmai Request () "></td> 
55 </tr> 
56 <tr> 
oY] <td><label fors"email">B-mail Address:</label ></td> 
58 <td><input ide"email" type="text" 
59 name= "email" size="40" 
60 value="BMI e-mail delivery not yet implemented" 
61 readonly></td> 
62 </tr> 
§3 </table> 
64 </fieldget> 
FIGURE 7-11 


ch07/nature2/pages/bmiForm. html (excerpt) 


The HTML markup for the revised fieldset 
element of the BMI form that handles the user’s 
request for a BMI report via email. 





92 function handleBMIEmailRequest () 

3 | 

94 var bmiFormdb} = document .getElementByld("bmiForm") ; 

95 if (bmiFormObj.wantMai] checked) 

% 

9 alert ("Sorry, but the e-mail feature is currently not supported." 
98 + "\nThus your e-mail address cannot be entered"); 

99 | 

100 bmiFormOb}.wantMail.checked = false; 

101 | 


FIGURE 7.12 
ch07/nature2/scripts/bmiFormValidate.js 
(excerpt) 


The JavaScript function that handles the event 
that occurs when the user clicks on the 
checkbox that requests a BMI report via email. 


Note that the input element with 
"type=checkbox" also has a new event 
attribute, namely 
onchange="handleBMIEmailRequest( )", and 
we can see the definition of this function in 
Figure 7.12. When called, this function displays 
the popup message window that we see in 
Figure 7.10, and then makes sure the checkbox 
is unchecked. So, when is the function called? 
It’s called the moment there is any “change” in 
the status of the corresponding input element, 
in other words the moment the user tries to get 
an emailed BMI report by clicking on the 
checkbox. 


7.4.2 What’s New in Our Feedback Form? 


Although in the previous chapter we mentioned 
the new HTML5 pattern attribute and how it 
could help with form data validation, we did not 
use it at that time since our focus then was on 





validating form data with JavaScript. In this 
chapter’s version of our feedback form, we 
remedy that omission by using the pattern 
attribute to validate first name, last name, email 
address, and phone number. We have already 
discussed the regular expressions involved, and 
you can see how these are used as values of the 
pattern attribute by studying the excerpt from 
the current feedback form markup shown in 
FIGURE 7.13 (lines 27, 33, 40-41, and 48). 
Note from that figure that we have given all of 
our input elements with type="text" the 
required attribute as well (lines 27, 33, 42, and 
48). Thus we have implemented a “double 
whammy” in terms of validation: the required 
attribute insists that something go into the 
textbox, and the regular expression in the 
pattern attribute value insists that it be the 
“right thing”. Although the textbox for the 
feedback subject does not have a pattern 
attribute, it must not be left empty. 


23 <tr> 


24 <td>Pirst Name: </td> 
25 <td><input type="text" name="firstName" size="40" 
26 titles"Initial capital, then lowercase and no spaces" 
27 pattern=""[A-2] [a-2]*$" requireds</td> 
28 </tr> 
29 <tr> 
40 <tdoLast Name:</td> 
i <td><input type="text" name="LastName" size="40" 
32 titles"Initial capital, then lowercase and no spaces" 
33 pattern="*[A-2] [a-2]*$" required></td> 
34 </tr> 
35 <tr> 
36 <tdoB-mail Address: </td> 
cH <td><input type="text" names"email" sizes"40" 
38 titles 
39 "xdy.2, x and y can have . or -, 2 only 2 or 3 letters" 
40 pattern: 
41 wwe ( [=] 2\we) #@lwe( [=] 2\we) #(\, \w{2,3}) 8" 
4) required></td> 
43 </tr> 
44 <tr> 
45 <td>Phone Number: </td> 
46 <td><input type="text" name="phone" size="40" 
4) titles"xxx-yyy-z222, area code optional" 
48 pattern="*(\d{3}-)?\d{3}-\d{4}$" requireds</td> 
49 </tr> 
50 cto 
1 <td>Subject :</td> 
52 <td><input type="text" name="subject" size="40" required></td> 
53 </tr> 
PGURE Le 
ch07/nature2/pages/feedbackForm. html 
(excerpt) 


The HTML markup from the current version of 
our feedback form showing how we use a 
pattern attribute with a regular expression for 
its value to help us validate our form data, and 
also the use of the required attribute. 
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Please check here if you wish to receive an e-mail reply; 
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FIGURE 7.14 
graphics/ch07/nature2/displayEmptyFeedback 
FormHtm1L. jpg 


A Firefox browser display showing that all the 
empty input elements that have a required 
attribute are outlined in red, with an HTML5S 
generated request to fill in the first one. This 


occurs when we try to submit a completely 
empty form. 


The effects of these changes can be seen in 
FIGURES 7.14 and 7.15. In Figure 7.14 we have 
clicked on the Send Feedback button when the 
form is empty. The result is that all the 
textboxes created by the input elements in our 
markup are outlined in red, indicating that they 
need to be filled in, and there is a popup 
message to that effect pointing at the first of 
those textboxes. All this has been achieved 
simply by giving each input element a required 
attribute. Compare that with what would be 
needed to achieve the same thing with 
JavaScript! 
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FIGURE 7.15 
graphics/ch07/nature2/displayErrorFeedback 
FormHtm1L. jpg 


A Firefox browser display showing a feedback 
form that is correctly filled out except that the 
first name does not begin with a capital letter. 


In Figure 7.15 all the required information has 
been entered and we have again clicked on the 
Send Feedback button. This time there is a 
problem with the first name, since our regular 
expression (line 27 of Figure 7.13) requires that 
it start with a capital letter. Thus the textbox is 
again outlined in red and, though it is not 
shown in the figure, if you hover your cursor 
over the textbox you will see the advisory popup 
message given as the value of the title 
attribute of that input element (see line 26 of 
Figure 7.13): 


"Initial capital, then lowercase and no spaces" 


Our use of the pattern and required attributes 
in our HTML markup in feedbackForm. html 
means that we have a much simpler version of 
the file feedbackFormValidate. js (see FIGURE 
7.16), which now contains only two short 
functions. The first is feedbackFormVaLlidate( 

). Once all the input data has been validated, 
this function simply displays a message saying 
everything is OK in a new browser window, 
much like our revised BMI report was presented 
in the revised version of our BMI form discussed 
above. 





1 //feedbackFornValidate. js 

2 //Now, since the actual validation has been shifted to the 

3 //pattern attribute of the input elements in the RIML file, 

4 //all this script has to do is report that all went well and, 

§ //if required, mention that e-mail replies are not yet available. 

6 

7 function feedbackFornValidate() 

a | 

9 textToDisplay = "<peAll the information looks good.<br>Thank you!</p>" 
10 var feedbackDisplay = window.open("", "", 

ll "width=250, height=100, top=300, left=300") ; 

12 feedbackDisplay document write (textToDisplay) ; 

im | 

14 

15 function handleFeedbackBmailRequest () 

16 | 

17 var contactForm0b} = document getBlementById("contactForm") ; 

18 if (contactForm0bj reply. checked) 

yo 

20 alert ("Sorry, but the e-mail reply feature is currently not " 
al + "supported. \nBut we do validate your email address " 
22 + "(syntax only) in any case."); 

23 | 

a4 //User has clicked the checkbox if the above message has been 


a5 //displayed, so uncheck the checkbox 
26 contactForm0b}.reply.checked = false; 


27 | 
PIGURE- 7.16 
ch07/nature2/scripts/feedbackFormValidate. 
js 


The limited JavaScript code now needed for our 
feedback form validation, which is much less 
than we used previously because we are now 
using the pattern attribute. 


The second function is 
handleFeedbackEmailRequest( ). The user’s 
request for an email response in this form is 
handled somewhat differently from the way it 





was handled in the BMI form. In this case, the 
user is actually allowed to enter an email 
address because even though email itself is not 
yet implemented, we still want to validate it 
with our regular expression, and the user is so 
advised by a popup message when the checkbox 
is checked. 


7.4.3 What’s Different about the nature2 Markup 
for Our Menu Bar? 


One more difference we should point out 
concerns the markup for our menu bar in 
nature2, as compared with the analogous 
markup for naturel. In naturel, none of the 
links were active, which meant that we could, 
and did, simply give all links (main menu 
options as well as dropdown menu options) the 
href="#" attribute. 


However, in nature2 some of the “options” on 
the main menu bar are actually live options, and 
some are not. In particular, Home, e-store, and 
Site Map are “actual” links, but 
Products+Services, Your Health, About Us, and 
Contact Us are not. In these last four cases, only 
the dropdown options under each heading are 
active links. 


What this means is that, since these last four 
headings on our menu bar are no longer links, 
they have to be marked up and styled 
differently. As you can see in FIGURE 7.17, each 
of the first, second, and last main menu options 
(lines 4, 5, and 41) is still an a element within a 
li element, but the third to sixth main menu 
options (lines 8, 17, 26, and 35) are now just 
span elements. The best way to “experience” the 
difference is to compare what happens when 
you hover your mouse over Products+ Services 


(for example) in naturel and then in nature2. 
The CSS for these span elements is not shown in 
the text, but for the sake of completeness you 
should check desktop.css to see how they are 
styled, and also compare the two versions of 
menus .html shown in Figures 7.4 and 7.17. 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter you have seen how JavaScript 
can be used to provide a simple “slide show” of 
rotating images on our home page, and, in 
conjunction with CSS styles, to create a drop- 
down menu of options for navigating around our 
website that appears on every page of the 
website. 


In the case of the rotating images, you saw how 
the value of the onload event attribute of the 
body element of a page could be set toa 
JavaScript function that is invoked when the 
page is fully loaded. In our case, this 
arrangement caused a sequence of images to be 
displayed in a rotational order that repeated 
until the page was closed. 


In the case of the dropdown menus, you saw 
how the values of the onmouseover and 
Onmouseout event attributes of an element can 
be set to JavaScript functions that are triggered 
to execute and either show or hide menu 
options, depending on whether the user’s 
mouse is hovering over an element or has moved 
away from it. The new CSS concepts we found 
useful in this context were the display, 
visibility, and position properties. 


In the course of these discussions we also 
learned more about some basic JavaScript 
features, including the Date and Array data 


types, the switch-statement, the for-loop, and 
the set-Interval( ) function. 


We also updated our BMI and feedback forms 
with some enhancements. The results from 
submitting these forms were displayed in a new 
web page, thus eliminating the alert( ) 
popups. Much of the JavaScript validation was 
replaced by use of the new HTML5 pattern 
attribute, and we also made good use of the 
required and readonly attributes for input 
elements, as well as the onchange event 
attribute. Finally, we used the built-in JavaScript 
window.open( ) method to display to the user 
the reports from our BMI and feedback forms in 
a new browser window. 





1 <!-- menus, html --> 

2 <naV onmouseout="hide() "> 

3 <ul class="Links"> 

4 <liv<a href="index.html" onmouseovers"show('ml') ">Home</a></Li> 
5 <livca href= "pages/estore. html" 

6 onmougeover="show('m2') "se-store</a></li> 

7 <li> 

8 <span onmouseover: "show('m3')">Products+Services</span> 
9 <div ids"m3" onmouseover="show('m3') "> 
10 <a href="pages/catalog. html" >Product Catalogs/a> 
ll <a href="pages/featured, html" Featured Products</a> 
12 <a href="pages/services. html" sServices</a> 

13 <a href="pages/suppliers html" Suppliers</a> 

14 </div> 

15 </li> 

16 élip 

17 <span onmouseovers"show('m4')">Your Health</span> 

18 <div id="n4" onmouseovers"show('m4!) "> 

19 <a href="pages/bmiForm. html">Compute Your BMI</a> 
20 <a href="pages/tools. html" >Tools+Resources</a> 

al <a href="pages/expert.html">Ask An Bxpert</a> 

22 <a href="pages/links.html">Useful Links</a> 

23 </div> 

24 </li> 


25 <li> 





26 <span onmouseover="show('m5') ">About Us</span> 

27 <div id="n5" onmouseover="show('m5!) "> 

28 <a href="pages/about html" Nature's Source</a> 

29 <a href="pages/vision. html" sVision+Mission</a> 

30 <a href="pages/employment html" >Job Opportunities</a> 
31 <a href="pages/news.html"»News Archives/a> 

32 </div> 

33 </li> 

34 <li> 

35 <span onmouseover="show('m6')">Contact Us</span> 

36 <div id="n6" onmouseover="show('m6!) "> 

cH <a href="pages/locations. html" sLocations</a> 

38 <a href="pages/feedbackForm. html" sFeedback Form</a> 
39 </div> 

40 </li> 

4] <li<a href="pages/sitemap.html" onmouseovers"show('m7') "sSite 
42 Map</a></li> 

43 </ul> 

44 </nav> 





FIGURE 7.17 ch07/nature2/common/menus.html 


The markup for the menus in the nature2 
version of our website. Note the difference in 
the markup for the main menu bar items that 
have a dropdown submenu (lines 8, 17, 26, 35), 
as compared to the markup for those same 
menu items in the naturel version of the same 
file, shown in Figure 7.4. 





QUICK QUESTIONS TC TEST 
YOUR BASIC KNOWLEDGE 


1. We have not actually used the term dynamic HTML 
document, but what do you suppose we would mean by 
that term if we did use it? 


2. What kinds of values can be used for the case labels ina 
JavaScript switch-statement? 


3. What is the name of the element attribute whose value 
you would set if you wanted something to happen when a 


10. 


iLil, 


A, 


iL}, 


14. 


5}, 


web page is fully loaded, and what kind of value would it 
have? 


. What is the name of the element attribute whose value 


you would set if you wanted something to happen when 
the user moved the mouse over that element? 


. What is the name of the element attribute whose value 


you would set if you wanted something to happen when 
the user moved the mouse away from that element? 


. How do you put text in a textbox (instructions for the 


user, let’s say) but prevent the user from editing that 
text? 


. How do you prevent a user from submitting a form with 


an empty textbox if you really wanted the user to put 
something into that textbox? 


. What would you do if you wanted to make sure that, 


before submitting a form, the user actually entered a six- 
digit integer into a particular textbox? 


. What event attribute would you use if you wanted to 


notify the user of something the moment that use clicked 
on a checkbox? 


What is the usual symbol used as the value of the href 
attribute of an a element if you do not want the link to go 
anywhere? 


Why did we change the markup on some of the menu 
options (but not others) for our main menu bar in going 
from the naturel website to the nature2 website in this 
chapter? 


What JavaScript function would you use if you wanted a 
function you had written to be called every five seconds 
and what would that function call look like if your 
function was called doIt( )? 


What is the JavaScript statement that would create an 
array called a of size 10? 


Our “dropdown menus” don’t actually “drop down”. 
Explain this statement. 


What is the output of the following JavaScript code 
segment? And note that the answer depends on the day 
you are answering this question! 


var today = new Date( ); 
document.write(today.getDay( )); 





SHORT EXERCISES 10 


IMPROVE YOUR BASIC UNDERSTANDING 


1. The switch-statement that we used in our rotate.js 


script is certainly not the only way, and you could argue 
that it’s not even the best way, to write this particular 
switch-statement. It does the job, but instead of using 
the default: option to handle the weekday cases, it 
might make the code a little clearer if we had one group 
of explicit cases to handle the weekend days (which we 
do), another group of explicit cases to handle the 
weekday cases (which we don’t), and use the default: 
option for something that is extremely unlikely to 
happen, such as displaying for the user a message via 
the alert( ) function to inform the user that something 
has gone wrong. Revise rotate.js to implement the 
switch-statement in this way, and test to make sure the 
revision works. 


. Revise the script in rotate.js so that the images are 
shown in random order, rather than always repeating the 
sequence in the same order, and test to make sure the 
revision works. 


. The generic switch-statement discussed in this chapter 
is equivalent to the following generic nested if- 
statement: 


if (expression == value 1) 
{ 
statements; 
t 
else if (expression == value 2) 
{ 
statements; 
t 
else if (expression == value n) 
{ 
statements; 
t 
else 
{ 
statements; 


Revise rotate.js by replacing its switch-statement 
with an equivalent nested if-statement of the above 
form, and test it to make sure it works. 


4. The switch-statement in rotate.js can also be 
replaced by the following if.. else-statement: 


if (today.getDay( )==0 || today.getDay( )== 
today.getDay( )==6) 
prefix += "outdoor"; 
else 
prefix += "indoor"; 


Revise rotate.js by replacing its switch-statement 
with an equivalent if. .else-statement of the above 
form, and test it to make sure it works. This exercise and 
the previous one should be a reminder that even for very 
short and simple code, it’s often worthwhile to stop and 
think about the “best” way to write the code, rather than 
going with the first thing that comes to mind. 


5. JavaScript provides two other loops in addition to the 
for-loop: the while-loop and the do. .while-loop. 
Though you can use whatever loop you like in most 
situations, the kind of loop you actually choose ina 
particular situation will often depend on the logic, since 
some loops can be more “readable” than others in 
certain cases. 


Here, in generic form, are those other two loops: 


initialization; initialization; 
while (condition) do 
{ { 

statements; statements; 
t } 


while (condition) ; 


The major difference between these two loops is that the 
body of the do. .while-loop is guaranteed to execute at 
least once, since the condition is not checked until that 
has happened. The body of the while-loop, on the other 
hand, may never execute, since the check of the 
condition is made at the beginning. 


In order for the body of either loop to execute properly, 
the initialization must be done correctly, and for 

either loop to terminate properly the body must contain 
an action that eventually causes condition to become 
false. In the case of the for-loop, the initialization 


and update are handled by the loop structure itself. In 
the other two loops, it is the programmer’s responsibility 
to ensure that proper initialization and updating are 
performed. 


As a simple example, here is a version of each of the 
three loops that adds the positive integers from 1 to 10, 
inclusive: 


var sum = Q; var sum = 0; 
Varis var i = 0; 
for (i=1; i<=10; i++) while (i < 10) 
{ { 
sum += 1; ++1; 
} sum += i; 
} 


We used the for-loop in this chapter to build our array of 
images. A for-loop was the appropriate choice in that 
case, because we knew exactly how many times we 
wanted the loop to execute (the number of images we 
had), and this is the kind of scenario for which the for- 
loop is well suited. However, either of the other loops 
could have been used. 


Revise rotate. js, first of all, to replace the for-loop 
with an equivalent while-loop to build the image array. 
Then revise it a second time to use an equivalent 
do..while-loop. In each case, test to make sure 
everything still works. 


. In our rotate.js script we defined two separate 
functions, rotate( ) and start-Rotation( ), to 
handle the slide show. We can also perform our image 
rotation with a single rotate( ) function if we 
implement it somewhat differently, making it a 
recursive function, which is a somewhat advanced 
concept. Here is that implementation: 


var i = 0; 

function rotate( ) 

{ 
document.getElementById('placeholder').src: 
i++; 
if(i >= imageArray.length) i = 0; 
setTimeout('rotate( )', 2000); 


In this version of the image rotation, we begin by 
initializing the variable i to 0. This variable will again 


keep track of the subscript (or index) of the array 
element that provides the filename of the current image. 
This time around the function rotate( ) itself must be 
the value of the onload attribute of the body element in 
index.html and performs the image rotation starting 
when the page has loaded by proceeding as follows. 


As before, we access the img tag as a DOM element by 
using the id (‘placeholder ') of the tag, and set its src 
attribute to the filename given by imageArray[i]. This 
makes sure that the image given by imageArray[i] is 
displayed in the web page. 


We then increment i to prepare for loading the next 
image in the sequence when the time comes and, as 
before, we have to make sure the value “wraps to 0” 
when the time comes. Finally, we have to answer this 
question: When does the time come to load the next 
image? And this is where the major departure from the 
way we previously did things takes place. The last 
statement in our rotate( ) function is 


setTimeout('rotate( )', 2000); 


which essentially says, “Wait 2000 milliseconds (2 
seconds) and then call yourself again.” Students coming 
from C, C++, or Java will immediately recognize this as 
a recursive function call (a function calling itself), but 
even they may be bothered by the fact that the function 
will continue to call itself forever. That is, there is no 
“stopping condition” for the function. But this is a case 
where that is not a major concern, since we do in fact 
want the images to keep rotating for as long as the user 
is viewing the page, which may be a long time. If the 
user displays our page and then goes home for the night, 
the images should still be rotating the next morning. Of 
course, if the user closes our page, or browses to 
another site, the function (and everything else associated 
with our page) goes away. 


So, revise the rotating-image feature of the website to 
incorporate this recursive version of the rotation 
function. 


. One of the files our markup file naturel/index.html 
links to is the CSS style file naturel/css/desktop.css, 
and the part of this file dedicated to styling our menus is 
seen in Figure 7.6. 


Make the following changes and perform the suggested 
actions to observe the changes in the display of 
naturel/index.html when you do so. This will give you 


a good sense of which style rules are affecting which 
parts of the display. 


1. Comment out the “mini-reset” style rule at the 
beginning of desktop.css (lines 7-10, not 
shown in Figure 7.6) that sets all margins and 
padding to 0, and then reload to see what effect, 
if any, this has had. 


2. There are a number of different colors, specified 
with hex values, in the CSS shown in Figure 7.6. 
Change each of these values, one at a time, to 
red. First predict what the effect will be, then 
reload the page to check your prediction. 


3. Comment out the float: left style in line 43. 


4. Comment out the list-style: none style in 
line 49. 


5. Comment out the display: block style in line 
DoE 


6. Comment out the width: 127px style in line 44. 


7. Comment out the visibility: hidden style in 
line 76. 


8. Comment out the width: 124px style in line 81. 


Ne EXERCISES ON THE PARALLEL 


PROJEGT 


The website for your business has now 
developed to the point where it has information 
about the business itself and some more 
detailed information about its products and/or 
services, as well as some data-validated forms 
for placing an order and for gathering feedback 
from your users. Now it’s time to improve the 
“look and feel” of your site by adding some 
additional “rotating” images and some 
dropdown menus. Once again, of course, this 
“parallels” the look and feel of our own Nature’s 
Source sample website. 


1. Find some more images relating to your business that 
you can legally copy and use on your website (at least 
six, let’s say) and replicate for your site the rotating 
image feature illustrated by our own example when you 
display the home page of either the naturel website or 
the nature2 website of this chapter. 


2. Create a version of your website that “parallels” our 
naturel example of this chapter. That is, your site must 
have only a home page, but it must also have the 
rotating images and dropdown menus analogous to what 
you see in Figure 7.1 of the text. Or if you wish, give ita 
fancier dropdown menu. The one in the text can be 
regarded as a “minimal” dropdown menu whose 
functionality you should be able to replicate using the 
text code as a model and making appropriate changes 
for your particular situation. On the other hand, there 
are lots of dropdown menu options “out there” on the 
Internet, and you may find one more to your liking. If you 
do, and it’s not illegal to do so, go ahead and use it 
instead. The menu options and suboptions will, of 
course, depend on the nature of your business, but most 
of them should be the same or similar to those in the text 
example. 


In this part of these exercises, none of the menu options 
on either the main menu bar or the dropdown submenus 
should be active. In other words, your resulting website 
should “parallel” our naturel example, in which none of 
the links are active. 


3. Make a copy of your website from exercise 2 above, and 
revise it so that all menu links become active and the 
same header with menu bar and associated dropdown 
menu options appear on all pages. The rotating images 
are to appear only on your home page, since you don’t 
want to distract the user from the serious business of 
buying your products once that user has started to 
browse your site. The appearance of the business logo 
and menu bar on all pages helps to give your visitors a 
feeling of consistency in the “look and feel” of your site 
as they browse from page to page. In any case, your 
result this time should “parallel” our nature2 example, 
in which all of the links are active on all pages. 


4. A final (optional, unless your instructor requires it or 
some variation of it) exercise: In this version of your 
website, you may also wish to implement some of the 
form enhancements we discussed in section 7.4, and you 
may do that as well. 


5. And, of course, everything should validate as HTML5 and 
CSse: 





WHAT ELSE YOU MAY WANT OR 


NEED TO KNOW 


1. A significant difference between arrays in JavaScript and 


arrays in more “conventional” languages such as C, 
C++, and Java is that in JavaScript the size of an array is 
not fixed once the array is created. You can change the 
size of an array at any time. You can even assign a 
variable to an array location with a subscript that is 
beyond the current last element of the array. For 
example, if we only have a six-element array of images 
to begin with, we could nevertheless say 


imageArray[20] = "pawan.jpg"; 


and the length of the array will be extended to 21 
(remember that indices start at 0). That you can do this is 
not necessarily a good thing, and there are good reasons 
why those other languages won’t let you do it, even 
though you may find it convenient from time to time. 


. You should be aware, particularly if you plan to do any 
extensive JavaScript programming for your website, that 
there are many sources for JavaScript code on the web, 
and it is always a good idea to avoid “reinventing the 
wheel” if at all possible. First of all, if you see a site 
that exhibits some behavior that you admire and would 
like to use on your own site, that behavior may be 
produced by JavaScript and the code may (or may not, 
remember) be freely available for use by others. In the 
(reasonably frequent) cases where the code is available, 
often all the writer will ask is that acknowledgment be 
placed in the code wherever you use it. Also, there are 
many JavaScript code libraries (or “frameworks”) that 
are also freely available and contain a great deal of 
ready-made functionality that you may find useful when 
designing your site. Many of these were listed in the 
References section of the previous chapter. 





REPERENGES 


e 1. The W3Schools JavaScript tutorial start page is 
located here: 


http://www.w3schools.com/js/default.asp 


- 2. The W3Schools JavaScript reference site, which 
contains lots of examples on both JavaScript itself and 
the HTML DOM, can be found here: 


http://www.w3schools.com/jsref/default.asp 


- 3. In particular, for further information on the JavaScript 
Date and Array data types, see: 


http://www.w3schools.com/jsref/jsref obj dat 
http://www.w3schools.com/jsref/jsref obj arr 


» 


- 4. Here is another site you may find helpful when 
investigating JavaScript features: 


http://www. javascriptkit.com/jsref/ 


- 5. The following page contains a table showing many 
JavaScript frameworks and their features: 


http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Comparison of J 


» 


1 
The dropdown menu we discuss here is based on ideas from the website 
http: //javascript-array.com/. 
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OVERVIEW AND OBJECTIVES 


The client-side JavaScript programming that we 
looked at in the previous two chapters is limited 
to computing that can be safely executed within 
the confines of the browser. These limitations 
aside, client-side computing has certain 
advantages. For example, it limits the amount of 
data transfer by taking care of simple 
computing requests on the client computer, 
instead of transmitting those computational 
requests to the server, having the server 
perform them, and then sending the results 
back to the client. This relieves the server from 
servicing a large number of requests for minor 
computational tasks and cuts down on 
bandwidth consumption as well. Equally 
important is that client-side computing is very 
useful for filtering out potentially malicious 
data, or simply malformed data, on its way to 
the server. 


However, client-side computing using JavaScript 
is not up to the task of performing much of the 
computation that is necessary on the 
contemporary web. Our websites need to serve 
dynamically created web pages based on the 
data from users’ input devices, files on both the 
client and server computers, and information 
contained in databases stored on servers. In 
general, for the sake of efficiency, it is better to 
have calculations on data performed wherever 
the data lives, so clearly you will want to do 
some serious computing on the server side as 
well. 


Four of the most popular technologies for 
providing server-side computing are Active 
Server Pages (ASP), Java Server Pages (JSP), 
Perl, and Personal Home Page (PHP). The use of 
ASP requires a relatively intensive study of 
languages such as Visual Basic, C#, or C++ on 
Microsoft’s .NET platform. A study of JSP 
requires a reasonable prior exposure to the Java 
programming language. On the other hand, Perl 
and PHP are both interpreted scripting 
languages that, by comparison, are much easier 
to learn, especially for those with no prior 
programming experience. These languages 
make it possible for you to get onto the server 
side of the web programming highway relatively 
quickly. 


Of the two, PHP is the easier to learn and use, 
and is currently the one in wider use. So, it is 

our language of choice, and in this chapter we 
will discuss the following: 


- A brief history of the PHP language, and why itis a 
reasonable choice for our server-side processing (or 
“preprocessing”, as we often call it, since the PHP 
processing for a given page takes place before that page 
is sent to the browser for display) 


- How PHP fits into the overall web picture as a scripting 
language, with the help of a simple initial example that 
introduces one of PHP’s many useful built-in functions, 
the date( ) function 


e The features of the PHP language required for our 
purposes, which include comments, variables, and 
superglobals (a special kind of variable), numerical and 
string data types, expressions and operators, arrays, 
built-in and programmer-defined functions, file output, 
and using PHP to accomplish server-side inclusion of 
files 


e PHP script development and testing 


- How to incorporate in our page header a PHP-generated 
welcome message that uses Asynchronous JavaScript And 
XML (AJAX) to retrieve the current date and time from 
the server and update it every sixty seconds 


« How to implement the server-side functionality of our 
feedback form by first uploading the user’s input data to 
the server and then performing the following actions on 
the server side: 


1. sending the user’s feedback to the business via 
email 


2. sending a copy of the email to the client 


3. confirming the submission to the client via a 
browser display, and 


4. storing a copy of the feedback on the server 


- How to implement an alternate version of our BMI 
calculator by shifting the computation from client-side 
JavaScript to server-side PHP allowing us to email the 
user a permanent record, if requested, in addition to 
providing the immediate browser display of the result 


- How to send Hyperlext Markup Language (HTML)- 
encoded email, as we do when delivering our BMI report 


e« The GET and POST values of the method attribute of the 
form element, and how they determine the way in which 
data is passed to a PHP script on the server, either from 
a form or via a Uniform Resource Locator (URL) 


The updated version of our Nature’s Source 
website for this chapter will require several new 
scripts written in PHP, which we will, of course, 
place in our ch08/nature/scripts subdirectory, 
alongside the JavaScript scripts we have already 
introduced. We shall discuss each script in 
detail as we encounter it, and there will be 
some changes in the JavaScript because, for 
example, PHP will take over the BMI calculation. 
And, of course, we will also have to (finally) 
provide an action attribute in the opening form 
tags that now appear in bmiForm.php and 
feedbackForm. php so that the data from these 
forms is now processed by the new PHP scripts. 
Along with the form’s action attribute we will 
also need a method attribute to specify how the 
data will be transferred. 


To get the welcome message that appears in the 
banner at the top of our website’s pages to the 
right of our logo, we will replace our logo.html 
“include file” with a new include file called 
banner.php, which is comprised of the former 
content of Logo.html plus some additional 
markup and code to handle this new welcome 
message. 


Since SSI (as we have used it in previous 
chapters) and PHP do not always play well 
together without reconfiguring the server, which 
is beyond the scope of our discussion, we now 
use a different (and simpler) approach to get 
our server-side includes. The include(_ ) 
function of PHP can be used to include into our 
index.php (formerly index.html) our new 
banner.php, as well as the files menus. html and 
footer _content.html, which are unchanged 
except for the href values that now contain 
links to files with a .php extension. Analogous 
changes need to be made to all of the other files 
to which we link from our menu options, and to 
indicate this change we alter the extensions of 
these files from .html to .php to reflect the fact 
that each one now contains some PHP code that 
needs to be “preprocessed” on the server. 


Finally, we need a few modifications to our 
Cascading Style Sheets (CSS) to take care of our 
new Welcome message, but this does not involve 
anything we have not seen before. Check the 
styles at the end of desktop.css and 
tablet.css to see what we’ve added. 
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In the early days of the web, prior to the 
appearance of PHP, Perl was by far the most 
popular language of choice for server-side web 


programming. In recent years, PHP has gained 
immense popularity and has become a versatile 
and robust language with more than enough 
capability to meet the needs of any aspiring web 
developer. 


The current version of PHP has its roots in the C 
and Perl programming languages, and many of 
its features reflect those origins. Many of its 
most commonly used features are also similar to 
those of JavaScript, which we have already seen, 
so our discussion of PHP will focus on pointing 
out those similarities and highlighting the 
differences. 


Unlike Perl, which is a “standalone” 
programming language that can be used to 
write virtually any kind of software, PHP is 
designed specifically for web page development. 
In this chapter and the next two, you will gain 
enough experience with PHP and the MySQL 
database management system to create a 
prototype e-commerce system. 


The acronym PHP originally stood for PHP, and 
the set of Perl scripts that comprised its original 
implementation was written by Rasmus Lerdorf 
in 1995. He used his PHP tools for tracking 
accesses to his online résumé. A revised version 
of the original product was called PHP/FI, where 
FI stood for “Forms Interpreter”. 


Lerdorf posted his work on the web, where it 
very quickly caught the attention of other 
developers, and the system soon took on a life of 
its own. To support increased functionality, 
Rasmus then wrote a much larger C 
implementation. This major revision added 
abilities to communicate with databases, which 


led to even more interest in the software, and it 
eventually expanded to the point where it was 
no longer possible for a single individual to 
maintain it. Nowadays there is a worldwide 
community involved in PHP maintenance and 
development, and you can follow their progress 
on, and freely download the latest updates for 
many different platforms from, the home 
website for PHP, located at http://php.net/. 


TABLE 8.1 A brief summary of PHP history (with 
many intermediate versions and details 
missing). 


Date Version Notes 


Rasmus Lerdorf writes first 
Original incarnation of PHP for 
1994 é ; 
(private) personal use and calls it 
“Personal Home Page Tools” 


Lerdorf releases source code 
June 1995 1.0 to the public 


Now called PHP/FI2 (FI = 


November 2.0 “Forms Interpreter”), and 
1997 : contained many features that 
are still part of PHP 
June 1998 3.0 Development has moved from 
one person to a team 
Based on a new parser called 
May 2000 a the Zend Engine 
Based on the new Zend 
July 2004 5.0 inom 
August 5.6 Many improvements over 5.0 
2014 ; . 


This version, which was 
N/A 6.0 supposed to incorporate core 
i Unicode support, was 
eventually abandoned 


November Based on Zend Engine III, 
7.0 with many more 
2015 ; 
improvements 


See the end-of-chapter References for further 
information, and TABLE 8.1 for more details of 
the PHP language development timeline. 


Web developers owe a debt of gratitude to 
Rasmus Lerdorf for making the source code of 
PHP public, since the resulting vibrant online 
PHP community has produced many significant 
improvements in the language itself, as well as 
facilities that permit PHP to communicate with a 
wide variety of database implementations. The 
use of PHP has far outgrown its original 
motivation of creating PHPs. In fact, that 
original name has receded into obscurity, since 
more users now prefer to use the recursive 
name PHP: Hypertext Preprocessor. This 
definition describes the role of PHP more 
accurately, since PHP scripts are used for 
“preprocessing” a web page (on the server) to 
dynamically create a hypertext document (before 
it is sent to the browser). HTML markup 
constructed via PHP, using data from server-side 
databases that is also obtained via PHP, allows 
programmers to develop very dynamic and 
timely web pages. 


8.2 PHP AS A SERVER-SIDE SCRIPTING 
LANGUAGE 


All current major web server software packages 
are capable of providing access to a PHP 
interpreter on the server side of the client- 
server architecture. This does not mean that 
you, as a web developer, automatically have 
access to PHP, even if you have an Internet 
Service Provider. PHP has to be activated and 
configured on the server, so you need to check 


with your system administrator to make sure 
that PHP is enabled for your web server. 


A web server may spawn a Separate operating 
system “process” to handle PHP requests, or the 
server software itself may have an “internal” 
module that deals with PHP scripts. As long as 
PHP is available, which of these options is 
actually in use will generally be “transparent to 
the user”. 


Because of its PHP requirement, this chapter’s 
version of our Nature’s Source website (found in 
ch08/nature) cannot be properly viewed unless 
it’s being “served” by a PHP-aware web server. 
If you wish to test your PHP pages “locally”, 
before uploading them to your server (always a 
good idea, of course), you can install a web 
server such as Apache, as well as PHP, on your 
personal computer, and place our files, with any 
modifications you have made to them, in a 
location accessible to that server. See the end- 
of-chapter References for further information. 
And, of course, you can always view and interact 
with, but not modify, the authors’ installation at 
http://cs.smu.ca/webbook2e/ch0s. 


A typical PHP web page will contain the usual 
HTML markup you have seen, but this markup 
will also be interspersed with instructions in the 
PHP programming language. A PHP-enabled 
web server will run all the embedded PHP 
instructions in a web page document as part of 
its “preprocessing” of that web page. These 
PHP instructions will create additional HTML 
markup. All of the HTML—that generated by 
PHP, plus whatever other markup was present 
on the web page—is then sent to the client. 
Note immediately this major difference between 


JavaScript and PHP: JavaScript code is 
downloaded from the server with the HTML and 
run in the browser, while PHP code is run on the 
server and it is the output of this run, along 
with whatever other HTML the document 
contains, that is downloaded to the browser. 
When PHP is processing a document, at any 
given time it may be in one of two modes: 


1. read mode (also called copy mode), if it is just reading 
HTML markup from the document, or 


2. interpret mode (also called execute mode or translate 
mode) if it is interpreting an embedded PHP script to 
generate additional markup for inclusion into the page 


This means that the client computer is not 
aware of any of the embedded PHP instructions, 
since they have “disappeared” by the time the 
client receives the page from the server. It also 
means that the use of PHP does not require any 
special plug-ins on the client side to work with 
PHP script output. Finally, all the PHP 
programming code is “hidden” from the client, 
which helps with the security issue since that 
code may contain additional information about 
data storage on the server, or other sensitive 
information. 


8.3 PHP SCRIPT STRUCTURE AND 
GENERAL SYNTAX: A SIMPLE FIRST 
EXAMPLE 


Before we start incorporating PHP into the 
pages of our Nature’s Source website, it will be 
useful to examine a simple example in isolation. 
Moreover, we shall later incorporate the output 
of code similar to what we see in this example 
into our web pages. The example in question is 
found in the file ch08/welcome.php, which is 
shown in FIGURE 8.1. The browser display of 
this file can be seen in FIGURE 8.2. 





<{DOCTYPE html> 
<!-- welcome, php --> 
<html lang="en"> 
<head> 
<meta charset="utf-"> 
<titlesWelcome Message with Date and Time</title> 
</head> 
<body> 
chdotelcome! </h2> 
<?php 
echo "<h3aIt's ".date("l, F j$").".cbro\r\n"; 
12 echo "The time is ".date("g:ia").",</h3>\r\n": 
B echo "<h3sOr at least that's our time, though ", 
14 "it may not be yours.</h3»\r\n"; 
15 > 
16 —<h6»Pedagogical Note:<broThis page is static, 
17 and therefore will not change once displayed.</hé> 
18 </body> 
19 </html> 
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FIGURE 8.1 ch08/welcome. php 


A very short PHP script embedded in the body of 
an HTML document. The script places a 
Welcome message, with the current date and 
time, into the markup, on the server, before the 
page is sent to the browser for display. 


From Figure 8.1 we see that the content of 
welcome.php is a normal HTML document, 
except for the content of the body element, 
which contains some “ordinary” HTML (an h2 
element in line 9 and an h6 element in lines 16- 
17), as well as a short PHP script in lines 10-15. 
This is typical, but in a more complicated 
example there could also be JavaScript code and 
several additional PHP scripts embedded in the 
document body. Note that any HTML document 
file that contains PHP code should be given a 
.php extension, as we have done in this case. 


This is a helpful visual aid to programmers and 
an essential indicator to the server that the file 
must be processed by the PHP interpreter 
before the page is sent to the browser. 


The first thing to note about the PHP script in 
Figure 8.1 is that the programming language 
statements in a PHP script are enclosed within a 
<?php delimiter at the beginning (line 10) anda 
?> delimiter at the end (line 15). For readability 
these are generally placed on lines by 
themselves, though this is not necessary. This 
particular script contains just three PHP echo 
statements. Note that PHP statements, like 
JavaScript statements, are terminated by a 
semicolon. The purpose of an echo statement is 
to “echo” (or print) some output that will 
become part of the final HTML document that 
will be generated by the PHP processor and 
sent to the browser from the server. 


In this case, the output in question consists of 
two HTML h3 elements. The first h3 element, 
which is output by the first two PHP echo 
statements, is the more interesting of the two. 
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Welcome! 


It's Wednesday, August 19th, 
The time is 9:19am, 


Or at least that's our time, though it may not be yours. 


Pedagogical Note: 
This page is static, and therefore will not change once displayed. 

















FIGURE 8.2 
graphics/ch08/displayWelcomePhp. jpg 


A Firefox browser display of the final markup 
after the PHP script embedded in 
ch08/welcome.php has run. 


The content of this h3 element includes some 
ordinary text, an instance of the HTML <br> 
element, the output from two calls to the PHP 
built-in date( ) function, and two occurrences 
of the character combination \r\n. 


It is important to note here that the period (.) is 
the PHP concatenation operator for strings (the 
operator that combines two strings into a single 
string). This may take some getting used to, 
since many other languages, including 
JavaScript, use the + operator for this purpose. 
Study the code in Figure 8.1, compare it 
carefully with the corresponding display in 
Figure 8.2, and make sure you identify which 
periods in the code are concatenation operators 


used to join PHP strings (text enclosed in 
double quotes, as usual, and/or date( ) 
function return values, which are also strings), 
and which periods are simply part of the text 
output to be displayed. 


The first call to the date( ) function returns the 
current day of the week and date, and its string 
input parameter indicates how we want this 
information formatted. Similarly, the second call 
to date( ) returns the time of day. We’ll 
examine the details of these function calls ina 
moment. Once we get the date and time 
information in our requested formats, and these 
strings have been combined with the rest of the 
HTML markup, the final result becomes the 
body of the HTML document sent to the 
browser. 


One other thing: The two-character combination 
\r\n as we have used it here is not really 
necessary, since the output from the PHP echo 
statements in this case is HTML markup and, as 
we know, end-of-line markers other than <br> 
are generally ignored by HTML. So these 
characters may sometimes be stripped out along 
the way, or simply ignored at the destination. On 
the other hand, if the output is going toa 
destination that is not HTML (just ordinary text 
output, for example), and other end-of-line 
markers are in fact needed, then including this 
character combination should do the job of 
ensuring that proper line breaks will occur at 
the necessary places on most any platform 
where the message might have to be displayed. 
Some platforms may require both \r and \n, 
while others may require just one of the two. On 
any platform requiring only one of the two, the 


other of the two should, and with any luck will, 
simply be ignored. 


8.3.1 The PHP date( ) Function 


Since we have found it so useful, and you may 
too, let’s take a moment to discuss the built-in 
PHP date( ) function as we have used it. It is, 
of course, just one of many built-in functions 
provided by PHP, but a very handy one. The 
date( ) function can be quite complex, and you 
may wish to pursue further details about it and 
other frequently used, predefined PHP functions 
that we will discuss later. 


In the meantime, let’s see what our calls to the 
date( ) function actually do. The function 
expects as input a string that specifies the 
format of the output string (i.e., the returned 
string value, since this is a value-returning 
function). The format string that we supplied in 
our first call to the function was "lL, F jS". 
Unfortunately, the meaning of these symbols is 
not very mnemonic, and thus not easy to 
“guess”, so let’s explain what they mean. 


First, the lowercase letter 'L' (not the digit 1, 
which is the first potential point of confusion) 
says that we want a full textual representation 
of the day of the week, such as Sunday, Monday, 
and so on. The next two characters (the comma 
and the blank space) are to be interpreted 
literally to give us a comma and a blank space 
following the day of the week in the output. 
Then the character F says we also want the full 
textual representation of the month, such as 
January, February, and so on. This is again 
followed by a literal blank space. Finally, the 
two-character sequence jS gives us the 
numerical date with an appropriate suffix 


appended, such as 1st, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th. The 
character j gives us the date, while the S 
character gives us the appropriate suffix (st, nd, 
rd, or th). As we said, somewhat demonic, 
rather than mnemonic. 


Our second call to date( ) has as its input 
parameter the string "g:ia", which in fact gives 
us a time rather than a date, and things are no 
better here on the mnemonic front. The g gives 
us the current hour using a 12-hour format, 
without leading zeros, the i gives us the 
minutes in the current hour, with a leading zero 
if required, and the a appends a lowercase am or 
pm, as appropriate. The colon (:) is a literal 
value used to separate hours and minutes in the 
output. 


See the end-of-chapter References for a link toa 
description of all the many ways you can 
describe the kind of output you want from the 
PHP date( ) function. 


8.3.2 Generating and Displaying the Output from 
welcome. php 

If you view the web page generated by 
welcome.php now, you should see something like 
what is shown in Figure 8.2. But, if you then 
choose the “view source” option of your 
browser, you will not see any PHP code. This 
should not be surprising, given what we have 
said earlier. Only the HTML markup resulting 
from the execution of the PHP code will appear 
as the source of the web page. As mentioned 
before, this ensures that clients cannot access 
the PHP code, which may reveal confidential 
information about the data stored on the server. 


8.4 WHY WE NEED AJAX AND HOW WE 
USE IT: TWO MORE EXAMPLES 


In this section we introduce the basic ideas and 
functionality of AJAX, and show how a very 
simple application of these ideas can be very 
useful on our Nature’s Source website. 


8.4.1 What Is AJAX? 


Under “normal” circumstances, when a browser 
sends information to a server and the server 
responds by sending a page back to the 
browser, the entire page must be redisplayed in 
the browser, even if only a small portion of that 
page has actually changed. This can cause 
browser response to slow down and generally 
appear to be much less satisfying to a user than 
a typical desktop application. A technology 
called AJAX can be used to help alleviate this 
situation. JavaScript (in conjunction with XML, 
which we will introduce briefly in a later 
chapter) can be used to communicate with the 
server and update only the changed part of a 
web page, thus speeding up the page-refresh 
process. 


Note that AJAX is not a distinct new technology, 
but simply a way of combining a number of 
previously existing technologies. For the insight 
that spawned AJAX we are indebted (as we have 
pointed out in Chapter 6) to Jesse James 
Garrett, who also gave us the acronym. 


8.4.2 A Problem We Need to Solve: A “Page 
Refresh” Example 

We are now going to use the web page shown in 
FIGURE 8.3 (HTML markup and PHP script) and 
FIGURE 8.4 (corresponding browser display) to 
illustrate several things, only one of which is 
our need for AJAX. 


Let’s begin by explaining how this page works. 
If you load the page into a browser, all the text 
will be black, but if you wait for a minute all the 
text will change color. At the end of each 
subsequent minute, one of four random colors is 
chosen and the text appears in that color. This is 
because the entire page is being “refreshed” 
every 60 seconds, which is accomplished by the 
meta element in line 17, whose two attributes 
(http-equiv="refresh" and content="60") 
should be self-explanatory. You can arrange for 
any web page to be refreshed with whatever 
frequency you desire with a similar meta 
element and the value of its content attribute 
set to the required time interval in seconds. 


The “problem” with this is that the entire page 
is refreshed. It’s not a problem if that’s what we 
want, but if only a small part of a page (the date 
and time, for example) needs to be updated 
periodically, then refreshing the entire page 
represents a lot of wasted effort (and 
bandwidth). Sometimes the “problem” is just 
this wasted effort and bandwidth, buta 
complete page refresh can be a problem in 
other ways as well. For example, if a user is 
filling out a form and suddenly the page 
refreshes, the user may lose some or all of the 
data entered into the form and will need to start 
over and try to enter all the form data and 
submit it before the next refresh. This is likely 
to generate unhappy users, something no e- 
commerce website should have. 


<?php 

/*welcome_refresh. php 

This page displays a welcome message and the complete page 
is refreshed every seconds. Initially the text color is 
black, but each refresh uses a randomly chosen text color 
from red, green, blue or maroon. Because the color choice 
is random, the same color may repeat after a refresh. 
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*/ 
session_start (); 
if (!isset($ SESSION['pageRefreshCount'} ) ) 
$_SESSION['pageRefreshCount ' ] =0; 
?> 
<!DOCTYPE html> 
<html lang="en"> 
<head> 
<meta charset="utf-8"> 
<meta http-equiv="refresh" content="60"> 
<titlesWelcome Message with Date, Time, and 60-Second Refresh</title> 
</head> 
<body id="welcome"> 
<h2>Welcome! </h2> 
<?php 
$greetingColor = "black"; 
if ($ SESSION['pageRefreshCount'] != 0) 
{ 
$colorPicker = rand(1, 100); 
if ($colorPicker > 75) 
$greetingColor = "red"; 
else if ($colorPicker > 50) 
$greetingColor = "green"; 
else if ($colorPicker > 25) 
$greetingColor = "blue"; 
else 
$greetingColor = "maroon"; 
} 
$ SESSION ['pageRefreshCount'] = $ SESSION['pageRefreshCount'] + 1; 
echo "<p hidden id='colorChoice! >$greetingColor</p>"; 
echo "<h3eIt's ".date("1, F jS").".<bro\r\n"; 
echo "The time is ".date("g:ia").".</h3>\r\n"; 
echo "<h3>0r at least that's our time, ". 


"though it may not be yours.</h3>\r\n"; 
?> 


<h6>Pedagogical Note:<broThis page starts off using the 
default text color of black to display all text. Then 
the page refreshes<br>every seconds, and each time it 
does, everything (including this note) is displayed in 
one of fourcbrorandomly chosen alternate colors (red, green, 
blue or maroon) and the date and time are updated.</hé> 
<script> 
var hiddenParagraph = document .getElementById("colorChoice") 
document .getElementById ("welcome") .style.color= 
hiddenParagraph. innerHTML; 
</script> 
</body> 
</html> 


FIGURE 8.3 ch08/welcome refresh.php 


A second version of our Welcome message page, 
in which the entire page is “refreshed” every 60 





seconds. The time is updated, as is the date (if 
necessary), and a randomly chosen text color is 
applied to the entire page. The $ SESSION 
array is used to monitor the refresh count. 





@ Welcome Message with Date, Time, and 60-Second Ret. x 


f 


@ cssmuca/webbook2e/ch08/welcome refresh °C > = 





Welcome! 


It's Wednesday, August 19th, 
The time is 12:00pm. 


Or at least that's our time, though it may not be yours, 


Pedagogical Note: 

This page starts off using the default text color of black to display all text. Then the page refreshes 
every 60 seconds, and each time it does, everything (including this note) is displayed in one of four 
randomly chosen alternate colors (red, green, blue or maroon) and the date and time are updated, 











FIGURE 8.4 
graphics/ch08/displayWelcome RefreshPhp. jp 
g 


A Firefox browser display of 

ch08/welcome refresh.php after at least one 
refresh has taken place and the color green has 
been applied to all text on the page. 


This is the problem that AJAX solves for us, as 
we will see in the next example. However, 
before we leave this example we want to discuss 


some other aspects of PHP that it illustrates for 
us. 


PHP Sessions and the PHP $ SESSION Superglobal Array Variable 


Web pages have no memory. That is, if you load 
a web page into your browser and then load a 
second page by clicking on a link in the first 
page (or by just entering a new URL in your 
browser’s address box), the new page has no 
idea how you got there or where you came from. 
This is the default situation, which is sometimes 
expressed more formally by saying that the 
HyperText Transfer Protocol (HTTP) protocol is a 
stateless protocol. This default behavior can be 
quite limiting, since it does not allow 
information to be passed from one page to 
another as a user browses around a given 
website. However, e-commerce websites in 
particular, among many other kinds of websites, 
do need to keep track of what users are doing 
as they move from page to page while viewing, 
choosing, and buying products, for example. 


This is another problem for which we need a 
solution, and in our case the solution is a PHP 
session. When a PHP session is created, a PHP 
superglobal variable named $ SESSION is also 
created on the server. This variable is a PHP 
array variable that can be used by the current 
and subsequent PHP scripts during the same 
“session” to store and retrieve information. In 
other words, this $ SESSION array variable 
provides a mechanism that allows web pages to 
communicate as the PHP scripts on those pages 
execute. It can also give a page “memory”, since 
if a page that was previously loaded is loaded 
again, it can “recall” (i.e., refer to) information 
that was previously stored in the $ SESSION 
array, either by itself or some other page. 


In line 9 of Figure 8.3 the call to the 

session start( ) function sets up a PHP 
session and the $ SESSION array becomes 
available. If there is already a session in 
progress, this call means that this current script 
simply “joins the session” and has full access to 
the already-existing information in the 

$ SESSION variable. 


Note that the array variable name $ SESSION 
begins with a $. This is true of all PHP variables 
and is part of the Perl legacy. For another 
example, the “ordinary” (non-array) variable 
$greetingColor in line 23 also begins with a $. 
Like JavaScript variables, PHP variables are 
case-sensitive and “enjoy” the convenience of 
dynamic typing. That is, a variable takes on the 
type of whatever value is currently assigned to 
it. Superglobals like $¢ SESSION also have an 
underscore (_) as their second character, and all 
letters in the name are uppercase. We discuss 
two other superglobals, $ GET and $ POST, ina 
later section. 


Arrays in PHP can be used just like the arrays in 
JavaScript, but PHP arrays are actually much 
more flexible. In particular, we can treat them as 
associative arrays. This means that we don’t 
have to restrict ourselves to using non-negative 
integers as index values. We can also use 
strings, as we do when we perform the 
initialization in line 11 of Figure 8.3: 


¢ SESSION['pageRefreshCount'] = 0; 


Think of this either as “associating” the 
numerical value 0 with the string value 


'pageRefresh-Count', or as creating a 
key/value pair in which 'pageRefreshCount' is 
the key and 0 is the value. Note that before 
doing this initialization we use the PHP built-in 
function isset( ) to make sure the location in 
the array where we’d like to store the 0 does not 
already have a value. We make the test using a 
PHP if-statement. The syntax of the if- 
statement (or the if..else-statement) in PHP is 
the same as it is in any C-based programming 
language, and we have already seen that syntax 
in JavaScript. 


How the Page Works 


In the script of Figure 8.3 we have a simple use 
for the $ SESSION superglobal. We just want to 
keep track of how many refreshes have taken 
place. Let’s describe the execution flow. The 
first time the page is loaded we start (or join) 
the session and initialize the refresh count to 0 
in lines 9-11. Then, in line 23, we explicitly set 
the color to be used for the page text to be 
black, though this is in fact the default color. 
Next, the test in the if-statement in line 24 fails 
because the “refresh count” at this point is 0, so 
we do not change the color of the text. (We 
discuss how the text color is changed by this if- 
statement shortly.) 


Next, in line 36 the refresh count is 
incremented so that it will not be 0 on any 
subsequent loading of this page. Then the date 
and time information is displayed (lines 38-41), 
using black as the text color. 


The next question to be answered is this: How 
will the browser know what color to use for the 
text when it displays the date and time 
information? The answer lies in the rather 


mysterious line 37 of Figure 8.3. In that line the 
PHP script sends to the browser (via an echo- 
statement) a “hidden” p element, which is not 
displayed in the browser because of its hidden 
attribute, but whose content will be the color 
the browser is to use for the page text when the 
page is displayed. The browser retrieves this 
color via the JavaScript in lines 49-53, that is, 
by first getting a DOM object reference to the 
“hidden” paragraph in the usual way using 
getElementByID( ) and the id value of that 
hidden paragraph, after which the innerHTML 
property of that object gives the required color. 
It is hiddenParagraph. innerHTML that refers to 
the content of the hidden paragraph where the 
required color is stored. That color is then used 
to set the text color of the entire page (in lines 
51-52), since it is the body element that has the 
id value "welcome". 


Actually there is a little more than this going on 
in line 37. First, note the use of both double 
quotes and single quotes. This kind of usage is 
common and often necessary (as in this case) in 
scripting languages like JavaScript and PHP that 
allow strings to be delimited by either type of 
quotation mark. But the other really important 
thing that shows up here for the first time is 
variable interpolation, which is something that 
takes place in PHP (but not in JavaScript). What 
this means (in this case, as in any analogous 
situation, of which we will see many more as we 
go along) is that the string sent by the echo 
statement in line 37 does not contain the name 
of the variable $greetingColor; it will contain 
instead the value of that variable. This is what 
happens when the variable appears inside 
double quotes. Note, however, that this variable 
interpolation (replacement of a variable by its 


value) does not happen if a variable appears 
inside single quotes. 


Finally, let’s look at how the text color is chosen 
in the body of the if-statement in lines 26-34. 
This code will be executed every time the page 
is loaded after the first time. The first thing that 
happens is the call to the rand(_ ) function in 
line 26, which returns a value in the range from 
1 to 100 (inclusive of both). The following 
nested if-statement (lines 27-34) then checks 
to see where within that range of values the 
generated random value falls, and sets the color 
accordingly. It is now that randomly chosen 
color that is passed as the content of the hidden 
paragraph element, as discussed above. 


8.4.3 The Solution to Our Problem: An AJAX 
Example 

In the previous section we discussed an example 
in which an entire page was refreshed, even 
though only a part of the page actually needed 
refreshing. In this section you will see how AJAX 
helps us to refresh just the part of the page that 
needs updating. 


For this discussion we need to refer to FIGURES 
8.5 and 8.6 for the markup and code, and to 
FIGURE 8.7 for the corresponding browser 
display. We begin with a high-level view. In 
Figure 8.5 we have a script element within the 
head element. This script element contains the 
definitions of the two JavaScript functions 
getCurrentTime( ) (lines 25-32) and 
updatePage( ) (lines 33-42) that we call later 
on in the second script that appears at the end 
of the body element in our document (lines 61- 
64). 
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<¢pnp 
/*welcome_ajax.php 
This page displays a welcome message in which the date and 
time are refreshed every 60 seconds via AJAX communication 
with the server. Initially the text color of the entire page 
is black, but each refresh uses a randomly chosen text color 
from red, green, blue or maroon just for the two lines containing 
the date and time information. Because the color choice is 
random, the same color may repeat after a refresh. The rest 
of the page is not refreshed, so its text color remains black. 
*/ 
session_start (); 
if (!isset($ SESSION['timedateRefreshCount '] ) ) 
$_SESSION['timedateRefreshCount'] = 0; 
?> 
<!DOCTYPE html> 
<html lang="en"> 
<head> 
<meta charset="utf£-8"> 
<titlesWelcome Message with Server-Time Updates via AJAX</title> 
<script> 
//This script sets up the AJAX infrastructure for requesting 
//date, time and random display color updates from the server. 
var request = null; 
function getCurrentTime () 
{ 
request = new XMLHttpRequest () ; 
var url = "time.php"; 
request .open("GET", url, true) ; 
request .onreadystatechange = updatePage; 
request.send (null) ; 


} 


function updatePage () 
{ 
if (request. readyState == 4) 
{ 
var dateDisplay = document .getElementById ("datetime") ; 
dateDisplay.innerHTML = request.responseText ; 
var hiddenParagraph = document .getElementById("colorChoice") ; 
dateDisplay.style.color = hiddenParagraph. innerHTML; 
} 
} 
</script> 
</head> 
<body id="welcome"> 
<h2>Welcome!</h2> 
<?php 
echo "<h3 id='datetime'>It's ".date("1, F jS").".<bro\r\n"; 
echo "The time is ".date("g:ia").".</h3>\r\n"; 
?> 
<h3>0r at least that's our time, though it may not be yours.</h3> 
<h6>Pedagogical Note:<br>When this page is first displayed, 
all text is displayed in the default text color of black. 
Then the time<br>and date are dynamically updated every 60 
seconds, and each time this happens the two lines of text<br> 
containing the date and time are shown in a color chosen 
randomly from one of these four colors: red,<brogreen, blue 
or maroon. The remaining lines of text on the page 
(including this note) retain their (static) <brodefault 
color black.</hé> 
<script> 
getCurrentTime() ; 
set Interval ('getCurrentTime()', 60000) 
</script> 
</body> 
</html> 








FIGURE 8.5 ch08/welcome ajax.php 


A third version of our Welcome message page, in 
which only the date and time information is 
updated and given a randomly chosen color 
every 60 seconds, this time via AJAX 
communication with the server. 





<?php 

/*time.php 

Returns server time and a random display color 
in response to an AJAX request 

| 

session_start () ; 

if ($ SESSION ['timedateRefreshCount'] == 0) 


| 


SgreetingColor = "black"; 


elge 
| 
ScolorPicker = rand(1, 100); 
if ($colorPicker > 75) 
$greetingColor = "red"; 
else if ($colorPicker > 50) 
$greetingColor = "green"; 
else 1f ($colorPicker > 25) 
§greetingColor = "blue"; 
else 


Sdate = date("1, F 38"); 
Stime = date('g:ia'); 
echo "It's $date, <br» 
The time is $time."; 
echo "<p hidden ids'colorChoice! »$greetingColor</p>"; 
§ SESSION['timedateRefreshCount'] = $ SBSSION['timedateRefreshCount'] + 1; 


?> 





$qreetingColor = "maroon"; 








FIGURE 8.6 ch08/time. php 


The PHP script that produces the date, time, 
and color choice (on the server) that is sent to 
the browser for inclusion in our Welcome 
message. This is the PHP script response to the 
AJAX request seen in the code of Figure 8.5. 


Now let’s itemize the things that take place 
when this page loads: 


1. As in the previous example, we start a PHP session and 
initialize a counter (lines 12-14). Note that this time 
around we call our counter key timedateRefreshCount 
rather than the former pageRefreshCount because in 
this example it is only the time and date information that 
will be refreshed, not the entire page. 


2. The script element in the head element of the 
document defines two JavaScript functions that we call 
later. 


3. The complete page is displayed for the first (and only) 
time by lines 46-60. This display includes the content 
produced by the short PHP script in lines 47-50, which 
we have discussed previously. Note in passing, however, 
that the value of the id attribute of the h3 element in the 
PHP script output is "timedate", since we will want to 
refer to this later. 
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Welcome! 


It's Wednesday, August 19th, 
The time is 12:03pm. 


Or at least that's our time, though it may not be yours, 


Pedagogical Note: 

When this page is first displayed, all text is displayed in the default text color of black, Then the time 
and date are dynamically updated every 60 seconds, and each time this happens the two lines of text 
containing the date and time are shown in a color chosen randomly from one of these four colors; red, 
green, blue or maroon, The remaining lines of text on the page (Including this note) retain thelr (static) 
default color black, 
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FIGURE 8.7 
graphics/ch08/displayWelcome AjaxPhp. jpg 


A Firefox browser display of ch08/welcome ajax.php 
after at least one AJAX request has taken place and the 
color red has been applied to just the (updated) date and 
time information lines on the page. 


. Now we come to the script element in lines 61-64. The 
first thing this script does is call the JavaScript 
getCurrentTime( ) function, defined above in lines 25- 
32. This function, in turn, begins by creating an object 
reference of type HttpXmlRequest (line 27) and 
assigning it to the variable request. This is the object 
that will make our AJAX request to the server. To do this 
it needs to know the name of the script on the server to 
which it should make its request. We supply the name of 
the script to the variable url in line 28 and use this 
variable as one of the parameters in the function call on 
the next line. There is a bit of subtlety in calling the 
variable url, even though its value is just the name ofa 
PHP script file. We can use only the file name because 
that script file is located in the same directory as the 
web page from which it is being called. But it could be a 
script that is located elsewhere at a location that would 


have to be given as a “real” URL for the value of the url 
variable. 


Next (line 29) a call to the request.open( ) function 
opens a connection to the script at the given url value 
(the second parameter), indicating the method for 
passing the data will be the GET method (the first 
parameter in the function call, and discussed in detail in 
section 8.6). The third parameter in the function call is 
the boolean value true, which in this case indicates that 
the connection is to be asynchronous. This means that 
once the connection has been made, the browser can 
carry on with other business and doesn’t have to wait 
until the connection is finished doing whatever it has to 
do and closes. 


The browser needs to know what to do when it hears 
back from the server. In this case we assign to the 
request.onreadystatechange property of our request 
object a reference to our JavaScript updatePage( ) 
function (line 30). But note that there are no parentheses 
following the function name in line 30 because we are 
not calling the function at that point. The function will be 
called only when the “ready state” of the function 
changes, in other words only when the browser hears 
back from the server. 


Finally, now that we are all set up, the AJAX request is 
sent to the server in line 31. The parameter is null in 
request.send(null) because we have no additional 
information to send to our server-side script. 


. Let’s shift to a server-side view and look at the server- 
side PHP script time. php shown in Figure 8.6. There is 
really nothing here we haven’t seen before; we have just 
grouped, consolidated, and rearranged some of the PHP 
code shown in Figure 8.3. But let’s describe what it does 
in this new context. 


The script begins by “joining” the PHP session that has 
already been started by lines 12-14 in Figure 8.5. Since 
this is the first call to the time. php, the “time date 
refresh count” will be 0, so the “greeting color” will be 
reaffirmed to be black. The date and time are then 
computed and sent back to the browser, along with the 
hidden paragraph containing the text color. Then, just 
before the script ends, the count is incremented so that 
on subsequent runs of this script it will not be 0, anda 
random color will be chosen for the text of the date and 
time display. 


. Now we go back to what’s happening in the browser and 
look again at Figure 8.5. When the time.php script 
sends its information back to the browser, the “ready 
state” of the request object will change, and that’s when 
our second JavaScript function update Page( ) is 


called. The body of this function (lines 35-41) consists of 
a single if-statement that tests the readyState value of 
the request object. It can have several values, but we 
want it to have the value 4, which essentially means 
“everything’s OK”. In that case the body of the if- 
statement is activated, so we get a reference to the h3 
element with id value "datetime" and change its text 
color to whatever color came back from the server as the 
content of the hidden paragraph. 


7. The call to the global JavaScript function setInterval ( 
) in line 63 of Figure 8.5 says, “Call the 
getCurrentTime( ) function every 60000 milliseconds 
(every minute), from now on.” Henceforth, then, the 
whole process will repeat, and from now on some color 
other than black will be used. Note, however, that 
although a “new” random color is chosen every minute, 
because there are only four colors from which to choose 
it may well be the case that the same color appears for 
two (or even more) intervals in a row. 


8.5 INCORPORATING THE WELCOME 
MESSAGE INTO OUR HOME PAGE WITH 
AJAX 

We are now ready to incorporate our welcome 
message, along with the current date and time, 
into the home page for our Nature’s Source 
website, as shown in FIGURE 8.8. As you can 
see from that figure, this information appears at 
the upper right of the page, next to the logo. 
You have already seen, in an isolated example in 
the previous section, how this can be 
accomplished using AJAX. So here you need only 
to look at how the necessary code is 
incorporated into our Nature’s Source website. 
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Welcome to Nature's Source: 
Protecting your health naturally! 


Founded in 1998, Nature's Source was created to serve those who 
Use alternative healing methods, Offering only the highest quality 
vitamins, minerals, supplements and herbal remedies, Nature's 
Source takes great pride In helping peopl live healthier, happier 
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Nature's Source exists to truly serve al the needs of thelr customers, 
Each location features dedicated on-site therapists along with 
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best qualty information avellable, Continuing education seminars are 

a regular event at Nature's Source, 
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FIGURE 8.8 
graphics/ch08/nature/displayIndexPhp. jpg 


A Firefox browser display of 
ch08/nature/index.php containing our 
Welcome message, which includes the current 
date and time produced by a client-side AJAX 
request and the corresponding server-side PHP 
script response, and is refreshed every 60 
seconds. Photo: © coloroftime/iStockphoto 


First, look at our revised index file in FIGURE 
8.9. This file is now called index.php rather 
than index.html, because it now contains 
embedded PHP code. Note that the file contains 
two short PHP scripts, one in lines 5-8 and the 
other in line 33. These scripts contain only calls 
to the PHP include( ) function that is now 
being used to perform our “server-side 
includes”, but the presence of these two PHP 
scripts is the reason we have changed the name 
of the file from index.html to index.php. Note 
that we can use the PHP include(_ ) function to 
include either strictly HTML files, like 

menus. html and footer _content.html, or an 
HTML file that itself contains an “embedded” 
PHP script, like banner. php. 


Second, look at banner.php in FIGURE 8.10, 
which replaces the previous lLogo.html. We see 
that it contains two div elements and a script 
element whose body is our AJAX-related 
JavaScript code. The first div is just the div 
with id value "Logo" from our previous 
logo.html file. The second div, with id value 
"welcome", has the same content we saw in the 
body element of welcome. php, except that we 
changed “The time” to a friendlier “Our time” 
and changed the header sizes to better 
accommodate the message location. 


1 <?php include("conmon/document_head. html"); ?> 

2 ~~ <!-+ index.php for ch08/nature --> 

} <body onload="startRotation() "> 

4 cheader> 

5 <?php 

6 include("common/banner .php") ; 

1 include ("common/menus, html") ; 

§ ?> 

9 </header> 
10 <main> 
ll carticle id="textLeft"> 
12 <h3>Welcome to Nature's Source: <br> 
13 Protecting your health naturally!</h3> 
1 <p>Founded in 1998, Nature's Source was created to serve those who 
15 use alternative healing methods. Offering only the highest quality 
16 vitamins, minerals, supplements and herbal remedies, Nature's 
1 Source takes great pride in helping people live healthier, happier 
18 lives.</p> 

19 <poMany companies that talk about customer service fail to deliver. 
20 Nature's Source exists to truly serve all the needs of their 

1 customers, Bach location features dedicated on-site therapists 

22 along with knowledgeable staff who ensure that every customer 

23 receives the best quality information available. Continuing 

a4 education seminars are a regular event at Nature's Source.</p> 

25 </article> 
26 <div id="1mage"> 

21 <ing id="placeholder" src=" 

28 alt="Healthy Lifestyle" 

29 width="256" height="256"> 

30 </dive 

31 </main> 

32 <footer> 

3 <?php include ("common/footer_ content html"); ?> 

3 «/footer> 

35 </body> 

36 </html> 





FIGURE 8.9 ch08/nature/index. php 


The HTML markup for the index file of this 
chapter’s version of our complete Nature’s 
Source website. Note that the header element 








<!-+ banner.php --> 
<div id="logo"> 
<img src="images/naturelogo. gif" 
alt="Nature's Source" 
width="608" 
height="90"» 
</div> 
<div id="welcome"> 
ch3 Welcome !</h3> 
ch5 id= "datetime" ><?php 
echo "It's ".date("l, F 3$").".<bro"; 
echo "Our time is ".date('g:ia')."."; 
9>¢/hS> 
</div> 
<script» 
//This script sets up the AJAX infrastructure for 
//requesting time updates from the server. 
var request = null; 
function getCurrentTine () 


request = new XMLHttpRequest () ; 

var url = "common/time, php"; 
request.open("GET", url, true); 

request onreadystatechange = updatePage; 
request send (null) ; 


function updatePage () 


if (request .readyState == 4) 


| 


var dateDisplay = document .getElementByld("datetime") ; 
dateDisplay.innerHIML = request responseText 


getCurrent Time () ; 
set Interval ('getCurrentTime()', 60000) 
</script> 





The HTML markup and JavaScript code of our 
new banner file, which essentially replaces the 
previous logo.html and includes that logo as 
well as the necessary code to handle the AJAX 
request for a time and date update. 


The net effect of all these changes is that the 
Welcome! greeting (with the periodically 
updating date and time) that we see in Figure 
8.8 appears to the right of our logo on each of 
our website’s pages because banner. php is 
included at the beginning of each page. 


8.6 UNDERSTANDING THE GET AND 
POS? METBHODS 


In the next section we will begin our discussion 
of the “back end” or “server-side” of our 
website functionality. We will start with our 
feedback form, but for that discussion, as well 
as for the discussion of our revised BMI form 
later in this chapter, and our e-store scripts in 
Chapter 10, we need to understand more about 
how data is transmitted from client to server. 


When data is transmitted from a form on the 
client to the server, the opening form tag will 
have two essential attributes that relate to the 
processing of the form data: the action 
attribute and the method attribute. Here is the 
opening form tag from the current version of 
our feedback form, found in lines 13-14 of 
ch08/nature/pages/feedbackForm. php: 


<form id="contactForm" 
action="Scripts/feedbackFormProcess.php" 
method="post"> 


The value of the action attribute is the server- 
side program (a PHP script in our case) that will 
process the data from the form, and the value of 
the method attribute determines how the data 
from the form will be passed from the client and 
made available to that script on the server. We 
will come back to this feedbackForm. php later, 
but in this section we want to discuss several 
small examples isolated from any other 
distractions on our Nature’s Source website to 
highlight just the data-transfer process. 


The two values of the method attribute that we 
need to understand in this context are "GET" 
and "POST", which we often refer to as “the GET 
method” and “the POST method”. These values 
are case-insensitive, but when we discuss them 
here and later in the text we use all caps to help 
them stand out. In actual markup you may see 
either (uppercase in line 23 of Figure 8.10 and 
lowercase in line 18 of FIGURE 8.11). Note that 
the term method as used here has nothing to do 
with the way we use the term when we speak of 
“calling a method” in a programming language 
such as PHP or JavaScript. That’s why we put 
the word in quotes in the title of this section. 


8.6.1 An Example Illustrating the GET Method 


Look first at test_get.html in Figure 8.11, in 
which the important things to note are 
method="get" in line 18, and "valuel" and 
“value2" as the values of the name attributes for 
the two input elements (lines 19 and 20). 
Second, look at the corresponding display in 
FIGURE 8.12, in which the numerical values 2 
and 5 have been entered into the form. If we 
now Click on the Submit button, we will get the 
web page response shown in FIGURE 8.13 that 


is produced by the PHP script shown in FIGURE 
8.14. 


Look carefully at the content of the browser 
address bar in Figure 8.13, where you see this: 


cs.smu.ca/webbook2e/ch08/test get.php?valuel=2&valu 


» 


This is the URL of the script that processes the 
form data from test_get.html, but with some 
additional information tacked onto its end. What 
you’re seeing here is a typical example of how 
the GET method transfers form data from client 
(the browser) to server. Note first the two 
key/value pairs: valuel=2 and value2=5. Now 
valuel and value2 are the “values” of the name 
attributes of the two input elements that accept 
the two numbers seen in the form of 

test _get.html (lines 19 and 20 of Figure 8.11), 
and 2 and 5 are the numbers we have entered 
into the textboxes created by those two form 
elements (see Figure 8.12). 





1 <!DOCTYPE html> 

2 <!-- test_get.html --> 

3 <html langs"en"> 

4 chead> 

5 <meta charset="utf-8"> 

6 —«titlesTest Get</titles 

7 «</head> 

8 = <body> 

9 — <poPerform the following steps:<p» 

10 <ol> 

ll <lioEnter two integers into the form below.</l1> 

12 <lisClick the form's submit button.</Ji> 

13 <lirView the resulting display (of course) .</li> 

14 <lirBut also look carefully at the contents of the 
15 cbrodisplay page's address bar to see how the form 
16 <broinput data is passed to the PHP script for processing.</li 
Wy} </ol> 

18 <form methods "get" action="test_get php"> 

19 <poValue 1: <input type="text" names"valuel"></p> 
20 <p>Value 2: <input type="text" name="value2"></p> 
a1 <po<input type="submit" name="submit" value= "Submit"></p> 
2 «</form> 

23 </body> 

24 </html> 


FIGURE 8.11 ch08/test_ get. html 


The HTML markup for a page with a simple 
form requesting two input values, as shown in 
Figure 8.12. 


If more form data was being submitted by the 
GET method, you would see more of these 
key/value pairs. The other important part of the 
syntax is this: The key/value pairs are separated 
by an ampersand character (&), and the 
sequence of key/value pairs is separated from 
the URL itself by a question mark character (?). 
Note that you also see at the very end of the 
URL the key/value pair submit=Submit. Even 
though we do not use this data on the server 


side, the information is sent simply because the 
corresponding input element has a name 
attribute (line 21 of Figure 8.11). From this you 
should be able to see why it is so important for 
any form control that has data that needs to be 
transferred to the server to have a name 
attribute. 


So that’s one way that data can be transferred 
from client to server. How is this data received 
on the server side? Now you need to look at the 
PHP script in Figure 8.14 that receives and 
processes the data, and this is where another 
superglobal variable, namely $ GET comes into 
play. When we use the GET method to transfer 
our form data, the key in each key/value pair 
becomes a key (or “string index”) in the 
superglobal $ GET on the server side If this 
variable does not exist, it will be created. And, 
probably not surprisingly, the value associated 
with that key in the $ GET array is the value 
assigned to that key in the corresponding 
key/value pair that was passed at the end of the 
URL when we submitted the form. In other 
words, for example, in the particular example 
we discussed above, the value of 

$ GET['valuel'] is 2 and the value of 

$ GET['value2'] is 5. 





@ Test Get - Mazi Freon 


€ © cssmucalweddook2e/ch6jtest, gti C1) Q Search A WH’ 2 = 
v 
| Perform the following steps; 
|, Enter two integers into the fom below, 


2, Click the form's submit button, | 
3, View the resulting display (of course), | 
4, But lso look carefully atthe contents ofthe 

display page's address bar to see how the form 

input data is passed to the PHP script for processing, 





Value 1: 2 


Value 2: 5 


Submit 








FIGURE 8.12 
graphics/ch08/displayTest GetHtml.jpg 


A Firefox browser display of 
ch08/test_get.html, with the two requested 
values filled in and the form ready to be 
submitted. 


In line 12 of Figure 8.14 we use these values to 
perform a simple calculation and output the 
result. Nothing unusual there. However, note 
carefully line 10 of Figure 8.14, in which we 
simply display these two values. In this case the 
array values appear within a double-quoted 
string and now it is important that the key 
values of the array components within the 
square brackets not be quoted, if we want to be 
sure the interpolation happens properly. 


You will encounter this difference in the use of 
quotes quite frequently as time goes on, so you 
may want to come back and revisit this example. 
Be sure to read the comments in lines 14 -19 of 
Figure 8.14, which also summarize what we 
might think of as a “best practice” for this 
situation. 


Before we leave this example, we should point 
out that we also use it to illustrate the scope of 
a variable declared within a PHP function (even 
though this has nothing to do with GET or POST). 
Unlike JavaScript, PHP has no var keyword. In 
JavaScript we recommended always declaring a 
variable with the var keyword. This would 
ensure that a variable declared and used inside 
a function could only be seen inside that 
function and thus could not be inadvertently 
changed by something outside the function. 
Even without a var keyword, a variable declared 
inside a PHP function is still “local” to that 
function and cannot be seen outside the 
function. You should convince yourself that the 
rest of the script in Figure 8.14 (lines 21-33) 
illustrates this fact. Note in particular the 
definition of a simple PHP user-defined function, 
which is completely analogous to function 
definitions in JavaScript. 


@ APHP Script for Testing the GET Protocol - Mozilla Firefox 





¢ @ cssmu.ca/webbook2e/ch08/test.get.php?valuel 2ewvalue2=S&submit=Submit 7 C 
ww 


You sent me the values 2 and 5, 
Here is their product: 10 


From the function displayValues(), Sval=7. 
From the function displayValues(), Svalue=, 


You need to know why the value 7 appears in the 
first of the two statements immediately above, 
but not in the second. Can you explain this? 
Hint 

Look at the PHP code to see what this little 
example tells you about PHP variable scope. 














FIGURE 8.13 
graphics/ch08/displayTest GetPhp. jpg 


A Firefox browser display of the page output 
produced by the script in Figure 8.14 when the 
form in Figure 8.12 is submitted. 


8.6.2 An Example Illustrating the POST Method 


In Figures 8.11 to 8.14 we illustrate the GET 
method for transferring data from client to 
server. We also have a similar example 
illustrating the POST method, but the differences 
are not sufficient to justify another four figures 
here in the text. However, you should run the 
example, study the corresponding files, compare 
what you see with the analogous displays in 
Figures 8.11 to 8.14, and we will point out here 
the only major differences you should observe. 


The two files that comprise the example are 
test post.html and test post.php, which 
correspond to the test_get.html and 

test _get.php files from the previous example. If 
you now load test _post.html, you will geta 
display with a form similar to what you see in 
Figure 8.12. The markup in test_post.html 
will, of course, have method="post" instead of 
method="get" in its opening form tag. If you 
enter two values and click Submit, you will get a 
display that looks like just the first two lines of 
Figure 8.13, since we do not repeat the last part 
of that example. 


1 <!DOCTYPE html> 
2 <!-- test_get.php --> 
3 <html langs"en"> 


4 chead> 

5 <meta charset="utf-8"> 

6 —ctitlesA PHP Script for Testing the GET Protocol</title> 

1 ~— </head> 

§ — <body> 

9 —<Pphp 
10 echo "ch2>You sent me the values $ GET[valuel] and $ GET[value2]. 
ll cbroHere 1s their product; "; 

12 echo $ GBT['valuel') * $ GET['value2'); 

B echo "</h2>"s 

14 //Note in the above code that within the double quoted string 
15 —//there are no single quotes surrounding valuel or value2, but 
16 —_//outside double quotes valuel and value2 are surrounded by 

17 ~—//single quotes. There are other ways to structure this code 
18 —//while achieving the same output, but this is probably the 

19 —//simplest and least likely to cause hard-to-find bugs. 

20 

a1 Svalue = 7; 

22 —displayValues ($value); //Note: function call (this line) 

23 //can precede function definition: 

24 function displayValues ($val) 

“ea 
26 echo "ch3>From the function displayValues(), \$val=$val."; 
27 echo "<broFrom the function displayValues(), \$values$value.</h3>"; 
28 echo "<h4>You need to know why the value 7 appears in the 
29 cbrofirst of the two statements inmediately above, <br> 
30 but not in the second, Can you explain this?<broHint: 
31 cbroLook at the PHP code to see what this littlecbr> 
2 example tells you about PHP variable scope.</h4>"; 
3} 

34 ?> 

35 </body> 

36 </html> 


FIGURE 8.14 ch08/test_get.php 


The PHP script that produces the page shown in 
Figure 8.13 when the form shown in Figure 
8.12 is submitted. 


The important thing to do at this point is to look 
at the content of the browser address window of 
your display. This time you will see only the URL 
of the test_post.php file, with no data attached 
to the end of that URL. That’s the major visible 
difference between GET and POST. In the case 
of the POST method, the data is transferred 
“behind the scenes” and is not visible in the 
address window. 


8.6.3 An Example Illustrating That a Form Is 
Unnecessary and GET Is the Default 


In the previous two examples we have 
illustrated how to submit form data to a script 
on the server, first by the GET method, and 
second by the POST method. However, it is 
possible to pass data directly to a PHP script 
without using a form, and often very convenient 
and useful to be able to do so. All we have to do 
is attach the data to the end of the script URL 
using the same syntax that we have already 
seen in the context of the GET method. The 
script can then access the passed data using the 
$ GET superglobal. We sometimes refer to this 
scenario by saying that GET is the “default” 
data-transfer mechanism, since we do not have 
to specify anywhere that we are actually using 
the GET method. This technique is very useful if 
several scripts are running on the server, are 
cooperating to perform a particular task, and 
some data needs to be passed from one script to 
another. Chapter 10 will illustrate this at several 
points. 


This is illustrated by FIGURE 8.15 (display) and 
FIGURE 8.16 (script). Figure 8.15 is obtained 
by loading the script in Figure 8.16 with the 
data you see at the end of its URL in the 
browser address window shown in Figure 8.15. 


The output in Figure 8.15 is produced by the 
PHP code in lines 29-37 of Figure 8.16. The 
new thing in this code is line 33. We said 
previously that superglobal array keys should 
not be single-quoted when they appear within 
double quotes. However, the required 
interpolation will happen if we enclose the array 
component within braces (curly brackets), as we 
do here. We do not recommend this; we show it 
only because you may run into it and wonder 
what on earth is going on. 


@ Test Get - Mozila Firefox 





b @ cs:smu.ca/webbook2e/ch08/get is the default,php’first=S&isecond=10 v C 
ww 

The value of first is 5. 

The value of second is 10. 

Product of the two values = 50 

Sum of the two values =5+10=15 

[Check the code to see how we got S + 10 displayed in the above line,} 





FIGURE 8.15 
graphics/ch08/displayGet Is The DefaultPhp 


. Jpg 


A Firefox browser display of the output of the 
PHP script shown in Figure 8.16 when it is run 
with the input data seen at the end of the URL 
in the browser address box of Figure 8.15. 





so CO TODOS 


<!DOCTYPE html» 
<?php 
/*get_is_the default php 
This little script is designed to show that data can 
be passed directly to a script at the end of its URL. 
In other words, it is not necessary to use a form to 
pass the data. When data is passed in this way it is 
is the GET protocol that is in play. 
t/ 
?> 
<html lang="en"> 
<head> 
<meta charset="utf-6"> 
ctitlestest Get</title> 
</head> 
<body> 
<?php 
if (count ($ GET) == 0) 
| 
echo <<<INFO 
You have run this script without any input data. <br> 
The URL of the script will be in the address bar of your browser. <br> 
So... add the following to the end of that URL and refresh:<br> 
<pre>?first=5camp ; second=10</pre> 
Then try other values for <codesfirst</code> and <codessecond</code>. 
INFO; 
exit (0) ; 
echo "The value of <codesfirst</code> is $ GET[first] <br> 
The value of <code>second</code> is $ GET [second] .<br>"; 
Sproduct = $ GBT['first'] * $ GET['second' ; 
echo "Product of the two values = Sproduct«bro 
Sum of the two values = {$ GET['first']} + {§ GET['second']} = "; 
//Note the use of braces to achieve interpolation in the above line. 
echo $ GET('first'] + $ GET['second'], "<br>" 
echo "{Check the code to see how we got 5 + 10 
displayed in the above line.]"; 
?> 
</body> 
</html> 


FIGURE 8.16 ch08/get_is the default. php 





A PHP script that illustrates (among other 
things) that GET is the default method used to 
transfer data to a server-side script when that 
data is attached to the end of the URL of the 
script. 


And finally, before leaving this example, note 
that we have again taken the opportunity to 
illustrate a couple of new and useful PHP 
features, in this case to make our script a little 
more “user-friendly”. You can see what we mean 
if you just load the script with no data at the 
end of its URL. 


First, if you look at the if-statement starting in 
line 18 of Figure 8.16, you will see the built-in 
PHP count( ) function being used to check the 
size of the superglobal array $ GET. If the 
function returns a value of 0, that means the 
array is empty, and thus no data has been 
passed to the script. In this case, the body of 
the if-statement is executed, so the user 
instructions are output by the echo-statement 
and then the script terminates immediately with 
the exit(Q) function call. 


Here the echo-statement itself (lines 20-26) is 
perhaps more interesting than any we’ve yet 
seen, and contains what PHP (and some other 
languages) call a here document. This is kind of 
an odd name, so just think of it as saying this: 
here’s some text. . . just output it! Note that the 
text to output is not a string in the usual sense; 
that is, it is not enclosed in quotes of any kind. 
Instead, its beginning is indicated by the 
<<<INFO marker, and its end by the INFO; 
marker, where INFO is just a programmer chosen 
name, capitalized for easier visibility. The text is 
output “as is”, but note that in this case the text 


is going to an HTML document, which means 
that we can include HTML tags (like <pre> and 
<code>) and expect to have them properly dealt 
with at the destination. 


This example also illustrates the usual syntax 
for a here document, but we should point out 
that the closing delimiter (INFO; in this case) 
must use the same name as the opening 
delimiter, must be on a line by itself, must start 
at the left margin, and must have a semicolon 
(;) at the end (see line 26 of Figure 8.16). 


8.6.4 Guidelines for Using GET and POST 


Since we now have these two methods—GET and 
POST—for transferring data, an obvious question 
arises: When do we use each? If you think back 
to the examples we used to illustrate these two 
methods, you may be able to make an intelligent 
guess at the answer. 


Recall that when we use GET, the information 
sent appears in the browser address window at 
the end of the relevant URL. From this we can 
conclude that we should not use GET for any 
situation in which we would not want a user (or 
someone looking over a user’s shoulder) to see 
the information we are sending. This is justa 
simple common-sense security precaution. 


Somewhat less obvious, but also true, is that 
when using GET the amount of data we can 
send is subject to a limit that may depend on 
both the client and the server, but essentially 
(once again) because all the data has to be 
tacked on to the end of the URL. 


Both of these problems are solved by using 
POST. The GET security issue is not present when 


using POST, because the data transferred is not 
seen by the user. And the limitation on the 
amount of data transferred when using GET is 
not an issue either, since there is virtually no 
limit on the amount of data that can be 
transferred using the POST method. 


And now you'll be asking the following 
question: So why don’t we always just use 
POST? Well, it has to be admitted that GET is 
very convenient, especially since we can use it 
without the bother of setting up a form from 
which to send the data. 


So, the web community seems to have settled on 
the following guidelines for the use of GET and 
POST. 


1. Use POST if you are transferring a lot of data. 


2. Use POST if you don’t want the information you are 
sending to be visible in the browser's address box. 


3. Use POST if the information you are sending is going to 
change something at the destination (the content of a 
database, for example). 


4. Use GET if you are just retrieving some information from 
the destination (getting information from a database, for 
example). 


5. Use GET for short communication between scripts on the 
server. 


6. Definitely use GET if you are sending small amounts of 
data, you don’t care who sees it, and you don’t want or 
need to bother setting up a form. 


8.7 IMPLEMENTING THE SERVER-SIDE 
FUNCTIONALITY OF OUR FEEDBACK 
FORM 


Now we continue putting PHP to work in the 
ongoing development of our e-commerce 
website. We start by implementing the 
remaining part of our website’s feedback 
facility. This will involve sending emails (to both 


the business and the client), preparing a 
browser display for immediate confirmation to 
the client, and storing information on disk (on 
the server) for future reference by the business, 
if required. 


Recall that we created the feedback form itself 
in Chapter 5 and then, in Chapters 6 and 7, we 
showed how we could provide data validation 
support for that form using JavaScript and/or 
HTML5. However, when a user “submitted” the 
feedback form, all that happened was the 
validation of the data followed by a brief report 
to the user that the data was “OK”; there was no 
actual “submission” or any other communication 
between the customer and the business. 


Client-side JavaScript programming does not 
allow you either to send emails or to upload 
information to the server, and there is good 
reason for such restrictions. If such activities 
were permitted, malicious web programmers 
could entice clients to their websites and when 
those users downloaded web pages from such 
sites, those pages could contain JavaScript that 
would use the client computer to send out spam, 
worms, viruses, or other kinds of malware. The 
origin of such emails could only lead forensic 
investigators back to the client’s computer, and 
it might be very difficult to establish the true 
origin of such unwelcome software. Hence, any 
emails that are triggered by a user’s interaction 
are best sent directly from the web server. This 
is achieved through server-side programming. 
So, we will now use our feedback form to 
demonstrate the following: 


- How to upload to the web server the information that has 
been entered into the form 


« How to send email based on that information (to the 
business, as well as to the user) 


- How to confirm to the user that the submission has been 
made, with a browser display based on the submitted 
data 


- How to store the uploaded information in a file on the 
web server, for future reference by the business if 
desired 


8.7.1 What Happens When the User Clicks Send 
Feedback 


FIGURE 8.17 shows this chapter’s feedback 
form all filled out and ready to be submitted. 
When the user clicks the Send Feedback button, 
the first thing that happens is the validation of 
the form data. If there is a problem with any of 
the data items being validated, the form data 
will not be submitted. Instead, the user will get 
a message of the type previously seen, and will 
have to correct the offending data item and 
resubmit. 


On the other hand, if all of the data is valid, the 
data from the form will be sent to the server for 
processing by the PHP script shown in FIGURE 

8.18, after which the following four things will 

happen: 


- The PHP script sends an email to the business, like the 
one shown in FIGURE 8.19. 


- The PHP script also sends a second email to the client as 
a permanent confirmation of the feedback submission. 
This consists of a message like the one shown in 
FIGURE 8.20. 


- The user also gets an immediate browser-display 
confirmation that the feedback submission has been 
received, which is shown in FIGURE 8.21. 


- Finally, a copy of the email message shown in Figure 
8.19 is appended to a textfile on the server’s disk, which 
contains all previous user feedback submissions from 
this form. This version of the message looks like the 
sample shown in FIGURE 8.22. Note that the date of 
submission has been prepended to the version of the 
message stored on disk. 
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A Firefox browser display of 
ch08/nature/pages/feedbackForm. php, with 
the form completely filled out with valid 
information and ready to be submitted. 


1 <?php 
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/*feedbackFormProcess.php 

Processes feedback form data by first constructing a 
message of response from the user's input, and then 

- sends an e-mail message to the business 

- sends a sligtly modified e-mail message to the client 
- returns a confirmation message to the client's browser 
- logs the feedback in a file on the server 

*/ 


//Construct message to be sent to the business 
$messageToBusiness = 
"From: $ POST[salute] $_POST(firstName] $ POST(lastName] \r\n". 
"E-mail address: $ POST[email]\r\n". 
"Phone number: $ POST[phone] \r\n". 
"Subject: $ POST[subject] \r\n". 
"§ POST [message] \r\n"; 


//Send e-mail feedback message to the business 
//(but here, to the text's website) 
$headerToBusiness = "From: $ POST[email] \r\n"; 
mail ("webbook2e@cs.smu.ca", $_POST['subject'], 
$messageToBusiness, $headerToBusiness) ; 


//Construct e-mail confirmation message for the client, 
//which is just a sligtly modified version of the message 
//that went to the business 
$messageToClient = 

"Dear $ POST[salute] $ POST[lastName] :\r\n". 

"The following message was received from you 

by Nature's Source:\r\n\r\n". 

$messageToBusiness. 


"Thank you for the feedback and your patronage. \r\n". 
"The Nature's Source Team\r\n". 


if (isset($ POST['reply'])) $messageToClient.= 
"P.S. We will contact you shortly with more information."; 


//Sends e-mail confirmation message to the client 

$headerToClient = "From: webbook2e@cs.smu.ca\r\n"; 

mail($ POST['email'], "Re: $_POST[subject]", 
$messageToClient, $headerToClient) ; 


//Transforms confirmation message to HTML5 format for 
//display in the client's browser 
$display = str_replace("\r\n", "\r\ncbr>", $messageToClient) ; 


$display = "<!DOCTYPE html> 
<html lang='en'> 
<head><meta charset='utf-8'><title>Your Message</title></head> 
<body><code>$display</code></body> 
</html>"; 
echo $display; 


//Logs the message in data/feedback.txt on the web server 
//Note: directory "data" is at same level as directory "scripts" 
$filevar = fopen("../data/feedback.txt", "a") 

or die("Error: Could not open the log file."); 
fwrite($filevar, 


or die("Error: Could not write divider to the log file."); 
fwrite($fileVar, "Date received: ".date("jS \of F, Y \a\\t H:i:s\n")) 

or die("Error: Could not write date to the log file."); 
fwrite($fileVar, $messageToBusiness) 


or die("Error: Could not write message to the log file."); 
?> 





FIGURE 8.18 
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The PHP script that processes submitted 
feedback form data such as that shown in 
Piguine cs. 17. 
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A roundcube web email client display showing 
the email received by the business as a result of 
submitting the form data shown in Figure 8.17. 
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Dear Dr. Scobey: 
The following message was received from you 
+ by Nature's Sources 


From: Dr. Porter Scobey 

email address: sles, sau.ca 

Phone number: 902-420-1234 

Subject: Seminar Question 

Hihen is your next seminar on healthy breakfasts? I would like one on the weekend or in the evening if 
possible, 


Thank you for the feedback and your patronage, 
The Nature's Source Tean 


PS, We will contact you shortly with more information, 


Felder) Selec: WAI (( Wessages to tof» 





FIGURE 8.20 
graphics/ch08/nature/displayFeedbackFormPr 
ocessPhpEmailClient. jpg 


A roundcube web email client display showing 
the email received by the user (the business 
client) as a result of submitting the form data 
shown in Figure 8.17. 


In the following sections we discuss in detail 
how each of these items is constructed and sent 
to its required destination. 


8.7.2 Uploading the Feedback Form Data from 
the Client to the Server 


We developed our feedback form and its data 
validation over Chapters 5, 6, and 7, but only 
now do we get to finally submit the form and 
have it processed on the server. The current 
version of our form is found in the file 
ch08/nature/pages/feedbackForm. php . We do 
not reproduce that entire file here. Instead we 
just remind you that, as we mentioned earlier, 
the opening form tag now looks like this (lines 
13-14 of the file): 





68 Your Message - Mec Fiefox —— 


© @ cssmuca/-webbook2e/chO8/nature/scrints) °C! | Search Rivers 
Nw 


| Dear Dr. Scobey: 
The following message was received from you by Nature's Source: 


From: Dr. Porter Scobey 

E-mail address: ps@cs.smu.ca 

Phone number: 902-420-1234 

Subject: Seminar Question 

When is your next seminar on healthy breakfasts? I would like one on the weekend 
or in the evening if possible. 

Thank you for the feedback and your patronage, 

The Nature's Source Team 


PS, We will contact you shortly with more information, 














FIGURE 8.21 
graphics/ch08/nature/displayFeedbackFormPr 


ocessPhpBrowser. jpg 


A Firefox browser display of the web page that 
provides immediate confirmation that feedback 
has been received, after submission of the form 
data shown in Figure 8.17. 


Date received: 19th of August, 2015 at 09:59:48 

From: Dr. Porter Scobey 

B-mail address: ps@cs. smu.ca 

Phone number: 902-420-1234 

Subject: Seminar Question 

When is your next seminar on healthy breakfasts? 

I would like one on the weekend or in the evening if possible. 


eo. eed 


FIGURE 8.22 ch08/nature/data/ feedback. txt 


The feedback message, with date of submission, 
as it is stored (for the business) on the server in 
the log file chO8/nature/data/feedback. txt. 


<form id="contactForm" 
action="Sscripts/feedbackFormProcess.php" 
method="post"> 


Note the absence of an onsubmit attribute and 
any call to a JavaScript function, because the 
validation is now being done via the HTML5 
pattern attribute. The value of the action 
attribute of the form element is now a call to the 
PHP script feedbackFormProcess.php, which 
lives on the server (in ch08/nature/scripts), 
and which will process the data that is sent to 
the server from this form. And also, as we 
discussed in detail earlier, the method attribute 
of the form tag has the recommended value of 


"post" when we are sending information that is 
going to be stored on the server. 


8.7.3 An Overview of the PHP Code That 
Processes the Feedback Form Data 


It’s now time to look closely at the PHP code 
that makes all of this possible: the two emails, 
the browser display confirming the submission, 
and a log of the submission being recorded on 
the server. The relevant PHP script is 
ch08/nature/scripts/feedbackFormProcess.ph 
p, shown in Figure 8.18. 


Remember as well that in this context we will 
not use an integer index on the server side to 
access any value in the $ POST array. Instead we 
will think of the names we gave the form 
controls in our HTML document form (using 
their name attributes) as the keys to provide 
access to the corresponding data values input 
by the user. For example, we will use 

$ POST['firstName'] for access to the user’s 
first name because we gave the attribute 
name='firstName' to the input element into 
which the user entered his or her first name. 


The script essentially consists of string 
manipulations to dynamically create the two 
email messages, the web page reply, and the log 
message. The message is slightly different in 
each case, depending on the recipient and 
where it is to be sent. Note that we have 
inserted descriptive comments to describe the 
script as a whole, as well as the various logical 
subsections of the script. The two forward 
slashes (//) that we used in JavaScript to give 
us a single-line comment are available for the 
same purpose in PHP as well, and the /* 


*/ delimiters for multi-line comments are also 
available. 


8.7.4 Building the Feedback Message to the 
Business with PHP String Literals and the $ POST 
Array Values 


In this section we discuss the code segment in 
lines 12-17 of Figure 8.18 and the content of 
the corresponding email message of Figure 
8.19. These lines construct the basic message 
that is sent via email to the business, and that 
forms the basis of all the messages we will 
build. This message is constructed using the 
text values from the input controls of our HTML 
feedback form, which are available as values of 
the $ POST array, as discussed earlier. Note once 
again, as we illustrated in our discussion of GET 
and POST, when either $ GET or $ POST is used 
inside double quotes, the key values inside the 
square brackets used with them should not be 
enclosed in quotes. 


The complete result that is assigned to the 
variable $messageToBusiness is formed by 
joining the values from the $ POST array to the 
necessary “infrastructure” text items, such as 


wRRO Msi 
"Email address: " 


and so on. We are, in effect, putting email 
header information in front of the message text, 
because we are, after all, constructing a 
complete email. 


Once the message has been constructed by 
joining all the required text items with the 
period (.) concatenation operator, we then 


assign the completed result to the variable 
$messageloBusiness. 


8.7.5 Sending an Email Feedback Message to the 
Business with PHP’s mail( ) Function 


We are now ready to send our message via 
email, and in this section we discuss the code 
segment from lines 21-23 of Figure 8.18, which 
deal with the actual sending of the email to the 
business, as shown in Figure 8.19. 


The email is sent using the PHP built-in mail( ) 
function. The mail( ) function creates a 
message based on the Simple Mail Transfer 
Protocol (SMTP) specifications. SMTP is an 
Internet standard for sending email. The mail ( 
) function creates an SMTP-conforming email 
message using the following parameters: 


- The email address of the recipient 
- The subject of the message 
- The message itself 


- Additional strings that you may want to be appended to 
the header, such as From:, CC: (Carbon Copy), or BCC: 
(Blind Carbon Copy) fields. These fields have to be 
separated from the other fields, and from each other, by 
the \r\n sequence. 


Under normal circumstances the business would 
be the recipient of this email message, but here 
we are using the email address of the book’s 
website as a temporary placeholder for “the 
business”, since we do not have an actual 
business email address. The subject for the 
email is whatever the client entered into the 
input element of the form with 
name='subject', so it is available from 

$ POST['subject'], and note that here the 
quotes enclosing the key value are needed. The 
message we want to send is the one we 


constructed above and is now the content of the 
variable $messageToBusiness. 


The only thing still missing is any additional 
header lines that we may wish to add. We 
choose to add just a "From: " field by supplying 
the variable defined in line 21 as the fourth 
(optional) parameter to the mail( ) function: 


$headerToBusiness = "From: $ POST[email]\r\n"; 


Although this fourth parameter is optional, it is 
a good idea to include it with at least a "From: 

" field, because this will indicate, in the 
recipient’s mail program, who sent the message. 
This information is in the body of the message 
as well, of course, but without this “header” 
information, the mail message may appear, in 
the recipient’s mail program, to have been sent 
by a web server and may run the risk of being 
deleted or sent to a spam folder. 


It won’t hurt to point out that in line 21 you are 
again seeing PHP’s variable interpolation in 
action, and this is a case where the key value 
within the square brackets should not be 
enclosed in single quotes. 


Now that we have all four required parameters 
for the mail( ) function, we can issue the 
function call that sends the email message to 
the business, which we do in lines 22-23. This 
results in the “business” receiving the email 
message shown in Figure 8.19. 


Of course, PHP also has to be able to access the 
email system on your server, which is another 


aspect of PHP configuration and you should 
confirm with your system administrator that 
your PHP installation has this access. 


8.7.6 Modifying the Previous Message to the 
Business to Get One Suitable for the Client 


In this section we discuss the code segment 
from lines 28-36 of Figure 8.18, which deal 


with the construction of the email to the client 
seen in Figure 8.20. 


This part of the script builds an additional email 
message, based on the previous one sent to the 
business. This time the message is a 
confirmation to the client. We create this 
confirmation message by first prepending the 
message with additional text that includes a 
greeting to the user using the salutation chosen 
by the user when filling out the form and the 
user’s last name (lines 29-31). We finish by 
appending a string containing a thank-you 
message and a company “signature” (lines 33- 
36). 


Our feedback form has also given the user the 
option of asking for a reply by checking the 
appropriate form checkbox whose name attribute 
has the value "reply". Thus in our PHP script 
we can check whether the variable 

$ POST['reply'] has been set (line 38) , and, if 
so, deduce that the user wants a reply and thus 
append another string to our email that informs 
the user that a reply will be forthcoming (lines 
38-39). 


The appending is done with the special operator 
.= in lines 38-39. The behavior of this operator 
is analogous to that of other similar operators 
like +=, *=, and so on, that appear in most of 


the C-based languages, such as JavaScript, in 
the sense that 


$stringl .= $string2 


is equivalent to this: 


$stringl = $stringl . $string2 


8.7.7 Sending an Email Feedback Confirmation 
Message to the Client with PHP’s mail( ) 
Function 

In the code segment from lines 42-44 of Figure 
8.18 we create the header for sending to the 
client the email message we constructed in the 
previous section, and then call mail( ) to 
actually send it. 


There is nothing new going on here, but we 
should mention the following slight variation: 
For this version of the email, the subject is 
modified by preceding it with the string “Re:”, 
just to help distinguish it more quickly if, during 
testing, you are sending both emails to the same 
address, as we have done in our own testing. 


8.7.8 Returning a Browser Display to the User for 
Immediate Confirmation of Feedback Submission 
In this section we discuss the code segment 
from lines 48-54 of Figure 8.18, which 
produces the browser display for immediate 
feedback to the client seen in Figure 8.21, and 
which contains exactly the same textual content 
as the email message to the client. 


However, to convert that plain text into HTML 
markup appropriate for display in a browser 
there are at least two things we need to do. 


First, we need to add to each instance of \r\n 
the HTML tag <br> to get line breaks in the 
right places when the page is displayed in the 
browser. This we accomplish with the built-in 
PHP str_replace( ) function like this: 


$display = str_replace("\r\n", "<br>\r\n", $message 


» 


The str_replace( ) function takes three 
parameters. The first parameter is the “old” 
string that needs to be replaced; in this case 
that is "\r\n". The second parameter is the new 
string that will replace the old string; in this 
case that is "<br>\r\n". Finally, the third 
parameter is the original containing string that 
is to be modified by the replacement; in this 
case that is the string contained in the variable 
$messageToClient. The string that is returned 
by the call to the function str_replace( ) is 
stored in a variable called $display. 


Second, in lines 49-53 we surround the 
contents of $display with appropriate HTML 
markup so that the displayed page will bea 
complete and valid HTML5 document. The final 
value of $display is “echoed” back to the 
browser for display, resulting in the (very 
simple) web page shown in Figure 8.21. 


8.7.9 Saving the User’s Feedback on the Server 
with PHP File Output 


In this section we discuss the final code 
segment of our feedbackFormProcess.php 


script, lines 58-66. The purpose of this final 
part of the script is to write the user’s feedback 
to a file on the server. 


A distinguishing feature of server-side 
programming is its ability to store information 
obtained from the user on the server, something 
that cannot be done with client-side technology 
like JavaScript. This information storage can be 
achieved in at least two ways: 


- By placing the information directly into a file on disk 


- By setting up communication with some kind of database 
and storing the data in the form required by that 
database 


We will be looking at the database option in the 
following two chapters. In this section, we will 
look at the simpler case of file storage. 


The feedback submitted by the user has already 
been sent to our business via email. However, it 
is also a good idea for our business to log all 
client feedback in a file on the server, so that we 
have it all in one place and can go through it at 
a later date to process it in some way, if we 
wish. We will store all user feedback in a file 
called feedback.txt in a subdirectory called 
data. 


Whenever we wish to use a PHP script to write 
data to, or read data from, a file, the first step is 
opening the file. We accomplish this with 
another built-in PHP function called fopen( ). 
Typically this function takes these two 
parameters 


- The name ofa file ora URL containing the name of a file 


e« The mode in which the file is to be opened 


and returns a file variable that can be used to 
work with the file once it has been opened. 


The mode depends on the type of operation(s) 
we want to perform on the file once it has been 
opened. In our case, we are opening the file 
data/feedback.txt with the mode value "a" 
(line 58). This mode means that the file will be 
opened in “append mode”, which in turn means 
that any new writing we do will take place after 
the existing last character of the file. In other 
words, we’re adding to the end of the file. If the 
file does not exist, it will be created and then 
opened for writing. TABLE 8.2 shows a list of 
other modes that can be used for opening a file. 


Let’s get back to our usage of this function. The 
value returned by the function call in line 58 is 
stored in a variable called $fileVar. From this 
point on, we can refer to the file by using the 
variable name $fileVar, in a read or write 
operation for example. 


TABLE 8.2 Various modes for PHP file I/O. 


Mode _—siODesccription Notes 


Read from the 
a beginning of the 
file 


Read and write 
from the 


a beginning of the 
file 


: Previous contents are 
Write from the ; 
nyt beginning of the destroyed and file is 
file created if it does not 
exist already 


Read and write Previous contents are 

nye from the destroyed and file is 
beginning of the created if it does not 
file exist already 


Mode __—siODescription Notes 


ii Write from the Create file if it doesn’t 
end of the file exist 


Read and write 
"atl from the end of 
the file 


Create file if it doesn’t 
exist 


Create a file for 
1 writing from the 
beginning 


Return an error if file 
already exists 


Create a file for 


Hyg reading and Return an error if file 
writing from the already exists 
beginning 


We also have another interesting (and somewhat 
scary) appendage to the function call (line 59): 


or die("Error: Could not open the log file.") 


This is actually just a handy way of saying that if 
the function returns an error, terminate the 
script after displaying the message shown in the 
argument of the die(_ ) function. 


Note the path to the feedback. txt file in line 
98. Because the script that is writing to this file 
is in the scripts subdirectory, and the data 
subdirectory containing feedback.txt is at the 
same level as the scripts subdirectory, we have 
to move up one level from scripts and then go 
down into data to reach feedback. txt. 


Because we have opened the file for writing, we 
can use the function fwrite( ) to write to the 
file. The function fwrite( ) also takes two 
parameters: 


e The first parameter is the file variable returned by the 
call to fopen( ). In our case, this is the variable 
$fileVar. 


- The second parameter is the string that you want to write 
to the file. 


Now, of course, we want to write to the log file 
the message string stored in the variable 
$messageToClient. However, before writing the 
message itself we want to write a blank line 
followed by a line of dashes to signal the start 
of a new log entry and then the date of this 
entry, and only then the actual message. Thus 
we have three calls to fwrite( ) (lines 60-66), 
and, as before, we use the function die( ) to 
terminate the program with an error message if 
any one of the writing operations fails for any 
reason. A typical entry in this log file is shown 
in Figure 8.22, which also illustrates an 
alternate date/time format. 


This completes our discussion of the server-side 
processing of our feedback form. 


8.8 REVISING THE IMPLEMENTATION OF 
OUR BMI CALCULATOR TO CALCULATE 
SERVER-SIDE 


In the previous discussion of our feedback form 
submission, all of our server-side processing 
was done by a PHP script contained in the 
single file feedbackFormProcess.php. In this 
and the following sections, you will learn how to 
write programmer-defined PHP functions that 
may be stored in a separate file and then 
included into your main “driver” script from that 
file. Breaking up even a relatively small script in 
this way makes it more modular and helps you 
deal with error tracking and updating if 
required. In other words, it makes “script 
maintenance” much easier. 


So, let us revisit our BMI calculator developed 
over Chapters 5 to 7. The actual BMI calculation 
in those versions of the calculator was 
implemented using JavaScript. The calculator 
accepted the user’s height and weight and 
displayed the user’s BMI after a short JavaScript 
calculation. We gave the user the option of 
getting a detailed BMI report, and another 
option of receiving it by email. Since we were 
working entirely within the limitations of 
JavaScript, we displayed the BMI information 
with the help of a JavaScript popup window ora 
new web page created by JavaScript, and were 
forced to omit the sending of any emails. 


In this chapter, we will retain our client-side 
data validation, which is best done on the client 
side to avoid unnecessary and potentially 
harmful data being transferred to the server. 
However, once we are certain the data is valid, 
we will transfer that data to the server and 
perform the BMI computations on the server 
side,! with PHP functions that are stored in a 
file separate from our main script. Then we will 
send out an email if requested, as well as return 
a browser display of the BMI calculation result. 
We will also implement the email functionality 
this time by using HTML encoded messages, 
rather than just plain text. 


Thus our remaining objectives of this exercise 
are: 


- To write programmer-defined PHP functions, store them 


in a file of their own, and include that file into a main 
“driver” script where they can then be used 


- To perform numerical calculations in PHP 


- To learn how to send HTML-encoded email messages 


8.8.1 What Happens When the User Clicks 
Compute your BMI 


A browser display of our BMI form is shown in 
FIGURE 8.23, where we have entered 
reasonable values for the form fields. Note that 
we have chosen one unit from the metric system 
(kilograms, for weight) and one non-metric unit 
(inches, for height), just to remind ourselves 
that it doesn’t matter. 


As with our feedback form, when the user clicks 
the Compute your BMI button on the BMI 
calculator form, the first thing that happens is 
the validation of the form data. Only if all the 
input data is valid will the form data be 
uploaded to the server for processing. 
Otherwise the user will have to correct the 
invalid data and resubmit. 


If all of the input data is valid, the data from the 
form is sent to the server. Then the following 
two actions are performed by our PHP script: 


- Either a simple report containing the user’s BMI value, 
or a more detailed report if the user has requested one, 
is constructed and displayed in the browser. To get the 
more detailed report, the user must check the box 
indicating that choice on the form. An example of the 
detailed version is shown in FIGURE 8.24. In this case, 
note that the user has also checked the box requesting 
an email report, as the last line of the display indicates. 


- If the user has requested it by checking the 
corresponding checkbox, an email message containing 
the chosen BMI report is now sent as well. An example 
of the email version of the detailed report being read by 
the roundcube email client is shown in FIGURE 8.25. 
Note that this email message is in HTML form, not just a 
plain text email. We will discuss the creation of such 
messages shortly. Note that if you try the form yourself 
from the book’s website, for example, and cannot find 
the email in your INBOX, you should check your SPAM 
box. Email messages that are coded using HTML are 
often subjected to stricter spam filtering scrutiny. The 
problem is further exacerbated by the fact that the 
sender address may not match the server that is sending 
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PIGURE 8.23 
graphics/ch08/nature/displayBmiFormPhp. jpg 


A Firefox browser display of 
ch08/nature/pages/bmiForm.php, with the form 
completely filled out with valid information and 
ready to be submitted. 
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FIGURE 8.24 
graphics/ch08/nature/displayBmiFormProcess 
PhpBrowser.jpg 


A Firefox browser display of the web page 
report received by the user as the result of the 
script in Figure 8.27 processing the form data 
shown in Figure 8.23 after it has been 
submitted. 


In the following sections, we discuss in detail 
the script that makes the decisions described in 
the above list and performs the required 
actions. But first, for the sake of completeness, 
let’s review the uploading of our BMI form data. 


8.8.2 Uploading the BMI Form Data from the 
Client to the Server 

As was the case with our feedback form, we also 
developed our BMI form and its data validation 
over Chapters 5, 6, and 7, but only now do we 
get to finally submit the form and have it 
processed on the server. The current version of 
our form is found in the file 
ch08/nature/pages/bmiForm. php. Once again 
we do not reproduce that entire file here, but 
instead just show the revised opening form tag 
(from lines 16-17 of the file): 


<form id="bmiForm" onsubmit="return bmiFormValidate 
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FIGURE 8.25 
graphics/ch08/nature/displayBmiFormProcess 
PhpEmail.jpg 


A roundcube web email client display showing 
the email received by the user (the business 
client) as a result of submitting the form data 
shown in Figure 8.23. 


Unlike our feedback form, this form retains an 
onsubmit attribute since its data is still being 

validated by JavaScript. Note in particular the 

keyword return in front of the call to 


bmiFormValidate( ) in the value of the 
onsubmit attribute. The form will not be 
submitted if this return is not present, even if 
the function returns a value of true. 


The value of the action attribute of the form 
element is now a call to the PHP script 
bmiFormProcess.php, which lives on the server 
(in chO08/nature/scripts), and which will 
process the data that is sent to the server from 
this form. And once again the method attribute 
of the form tag has the recommended value of 
"post" when we are sending information that is 
going to be stored on the server. 


As you will see shortly, our complete PHP script 
on this occasion is actually split over two files— 
bmiFormProcess.php and bmiCalculate.php— 
but only our higher-level “driver” script in 
bmiFormProcess.php appears as the value of the 
action attribute, since the driver script itself 
takes care of the necessary access to the other 
script file. 


8.8.3 An Overview of the “Driver” Script That 
Processes the BMI Form Data 


Begin by looking at our PHP “driver” script in 
the file bmiFormProcss.php, which is shown in 
FIGURE 8.26. Note first of all that in line 14 of 
Figure 8.26 we perform a PHP server-side 
include that includes into this script the 
contents of the file bmiCalculate.php, which is 
shown in FIGURE 8.27, and which lives in the 
same directory as bmiFormProcss.php. 


We have already seen how one PHP script can 
include another. In this case, we can view our 
use of this server-side include facility as helping 
us to practice information hiding, since we are, 


in effect, “hiding” some of our implementation 
details (some programmer-defined functions, in 
fact) in the included file. 


<!DOCTYPE html» 

<!-> bmiFormProcess. php 

The driver script for the BMI calculation based on the 

user data entered into the BMI form, 

ee) 

<html lang="en"> 

<head> 

<meta charset="utf-8"> 
<titlesYour BMI</title> 

10 </head> 

ll <body> 

12 <p> 

B <?php 

14 include 'bmiCalculate. php’ ; 

15 if (isset ($ POST['details'] ) 


wo Oo TD HE BH BD 


16 $message = detailedMessage($ POST['height'], $ POST('heightUnit'), 
1 § POST['weight'], $ POST['weightUnit')); 
18 else 

19 $message = simpleMessage($ POST('height'], $ POST['heightUnit'] , 
20 § POST['weight'], $ POST['weightUnit')) 


21 echo $message; 
22 if (isset ($ POST['wantail') ) 


mC 

a4 mailBMI($ POST('email'), $message) ; 

25 echo "<hd>The report has also been sent to you via e-mail.</h2>"; 
6 

27 ?> 

2 </p> 

29 ~— </body> 


30 </html> 


FIGURE 8.26 
ch08/nature/scripts/bmiFormProcess.php 


The high-level “driver” PHP script, which 
processes form data such as that shown in 
Figure 8.23 after the form is submitted. 
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<?php 

/*bmiCalculate.php 

Functions to perform the BMI value calculation, 

to one place after the decimal, assuming all data 
input by the user has been validated, and to assemble 
the text including this value to be returned to the 
browser for display to the user 


4/ 


//Constructs and returns the simple form of the BMI message 
function simpleMessage($height, $heightUnit, $weight, $weightUnit) 
{ 
$bmi = sprintf ("$1.2£", calculateBMI($height, $heightUnit, 
$weight, $weightUnit)); 
$text = "<hl>BMI Report</hl><h3>Your BMI is $bmi.</h3>"; 
return $text; 


} 


//Constructs and returns the detailed form of the BMI message 
function detailedMessage($height, $heightUnit, $weight, $weightUnit) 
{ 
$bmi = sprintf("%.1£", calculateBMI ($height, $heightUnit, 
$weight, $weightUnit)) ; 
$text = "<po<img src='http://cs.smu.ca/webbook2e/images/naturelogo.gif' 
alt='Nature's Source Logo'></p> 
<hl>BMI Report</hl> 
<h3>Your height: $height $heightUnit<br> 
Your weight: $weight $weightUnit<br> 
Your BMI: $bmi</h3>"; 
if ($bmi < 18.5) 
$text .= "<h2>Your BMI suggests that you 
are underweight .</h2>"; 
else if ($bmi < 25) 
$text .= "<h2>Your BMI suggests that you 
have a reasonable weight.</h2>"; 
else if ($bmi < 29) 
Stext .= "<h2>Your BMI suggests that you 
are overweight .</h2>"; 
else 
$text .= "<h2>Your BMI suggests that you 
may be obese.</h2>"; 
return $text; 


//Simple conversion functions 
function inchesToCentimetres($height) { return $height*2.54; } 
function poundsToKilograms($weight) { return $weight/2.2; } 


//Computes and returns the BMI value. Note that it does not matter 
//whether both units are metric or non-metric or mixed. 
function calculateBMI ($height, $heightUnit, $weight, $weightUnit) 


if ($heightUnit == "inches") $height = inchesToCentimetres ($height) ; 
if ($weightUnit == "pounds") $weight = poundsToKilograms ($weight) ; 
$height /= 100.0; //Convert height from centimeters to meters 

$bmi = $weight/($height*$height) ; 

return $bmi; 


} 


//Constructs and sends the e-mail message as HTML 
function mailBMI($email, $message) 


{ 

$header = "MIME-Version: 1.0\r\n"; 

$header .= "Content-type: text/html; charset=utf-8\r\n"; 

Sheader .= "From: webbook2e@cs.smu.ca\r\n"; 

mail($email, "BMI report from Nature's Source", $message, $header) ; 
} 
?> 








FIGURE 8.27 
ch08/nature/scripts/bmiCalculate. php 


The lower-level PHP functions that now perform, 
on the server side, the BMI calculations that 
were formerly performed on the client side 


The “higher-level” functions detailedMessage ( 
), SimpleMessage( ), and mailBMI( ) that are 
called by the “driver” script in 
bmiFormProcess.php are defined in the file 
bmiCalculate. php, along with some auxiliary 
“lower-level” functions used by these higher- 
level functions but not called directly from our 
driver script. We will discuss all of these 
functions in detail in subsequent sections, but 
before doing that we need to make some 
general remarks about programmer-defined 
functions in PHP. 


The first thing to note is that the general format 
of a function definition in PHP is completely 
analogous to what we saw in JavaScript: 


function nameOfFunction(parameter list) 


{ 


. PHP code to perform whatever the function do 


} 


The first line is the header of the function, and 
again it begins with the keyword function, 
which indicates the beginning of a function 
definition. This keyword is followed by the name 
of the function, which should (as always) be 
well chosen to indicate the purpose of the 
function. This, in turn, is followed by a comma- 
separated list of parameters the function should 


receive when it is called, enclosed in 
parentheses. 


The parameters listed in the parentheses differ 
from their JavaScript equivalents in that each 
name has to be preceded by a $ sign. In this 
respect PHP parameters are just like PHP 
variables. The PHP code that actually performs 
the task of the function is, as usual, called the 
function body and is enclosed in the usual pair 
of braces {.. .} immediately following the 
function header. 


The rest of the PHP script in 
bmiFormProcess.php is relatively simple. The 
variable $message is used to store the HTML 
markup that will be used for browser display as 
well as for emailing. If the user has requested a 
detailed report, the variable $ POST['details' ] 
will be set, and we will assign the value 
returned by the call to the function 
detailedMessage( ) to the variable $message 
(lines 16-17). On the other hand, if the user did 
not check the checkbox named details, the 
value of the variable $ POST['details'] will 
not be set, and the variable $message will be 
assigned the value returned by the call to the 
function simpleMessage( ) (lines 19-20). In 
either case, the variable $message is then 
echoed to a dynamically generated web page 
similar to the one displayed in Figure 8.24. 


The next decision to be made in our 
bmiFormProcess.php script is whether to send 
an email or not. This decision is based on 
whether the user has checked the checkbox 
named wantMail. If it is checked, then the 
corresponding variable $ POST[ 'wantMail'] in 
our PHP script will be set, and we therefore call 


the function mailBMI( ) to build and send an 
HTML-encoded email report (line 24). The 
function takes two parameters: 


e $ POST['email'], which contains the value from the 
textbox named email in the form 


- $message, which contains the message we just generated 
by one or the other of the two message-generating 
function calls 


In this case we also echo a message to the end 
of the dynamically created web page saying that 
the BMI report has also been sent via email (line 
2.5): 


This completes the overview discussion of our 
driver script. In the following sections we 
proceed with a top-down discussion of the 
programmer-defined functions called by this 
driver script, namely detailedMessage( ), 
SimpleMessage( ), and mailBMI( ), as well as 
the lower-level programmer-defined functions 
that compute the BMI value. 


8.8.4 Building the BMI Report Message with 
Programmer-Defined PHP Functions 

We begin our study of the code from 
bmiCalculate. php by looking at the two 
functions simpleMessage( ) and 
detailedMessage( ), shown in lines 10-43 of 
Figure 8.27. 


Consider the function detailedMessage( ) in 
lines 19-43 first. This function takes four 
parameters: $height, $heightUnit, $weight, 
and $weightUnit. In the body of the function, 
the very first statement (line 22) is a call to the 
built-in PHP function sprintf( ). We use it here 
to format the numerical value and return the 
result as a string. We should mention that this 


function is similar to the function by the same 
name in the programming language C, on the off 
chance you may have seen it there. Note that 
here we are making good use of the appropriate 
built-in PHP function for this particular task, 
while in JavaScript we wrote our own (for 
purposes of illustration, as you may recall). 


The function can take a variable number of 
parameters. In our case, we have two: 


- The first parameter must be a string indicating a format 
specification for the number to be printed (the second 
parameter). We are using the string "%.1f", which 
means that the value given by the second parameter 
should be printed as a floating-point value (real number) 
with one place after the decimal. For a link to details on 
other formatting options, see the end-of-chapter 
References. 


e« The second argument in our case is the actual value that 
will be printed. It will be the value returned by a call to 
another programmer-defined function called 
calculateBMI( ), which also takes four parameters, 
$height, $heightUnit, $weight, and $weightUnit, and 
returns the value of the BMI. We discuss this function in 
the following section. 


The string returned by the call to the function 
sprintf( ) is stored in a variable called $bmi 
(line 22). The next statement in the function 
detailedMessage( ) (lines 24-29) builds the 
HTML-encoded message (i.e., a message 
containing HTML markup) using the four values 
that were passed to the function as well as the 
properly formatted value of the BMI given by 
the variable $bmi. The complete string thus 
formed is stored in a variable called $text. Note 
that in this case, in the interests of brevity and 
simplicity, we do not bother to create a valid 
HTML5S page for the display. 


Next, based on the range within which the BMI 
value lies, a message about whether the BMI is 


low, high, or reasonable is appended via a 
compound conditional statement. This 
conditional is really a sequence of nested if- 
statements of the kind also available in 
JavaScript. 


The final message in the variable $text is 
returned to the calling function. 


The function simpleMessage( ) returns a 
simpler report, but does similar computations. It 
contains nothing that requires further 
discussion, but you should confirm this by 
reading through its code in any case. 


Before we leave this part of the discussion, line 
24 of Figure 8.27 deserves some additional 
comment. Note that the value of the src 
attribute is an absolute path to the logo image 
file. In fact, it is a complete URL to that file. As 
you know, in earlier chapters we have 
emphasized that relative paths are always to be 
preferred to absolute paths, but sometimes you 
just cannot use a relative path, and this is one 
of those times. Remember that we are preparing 
some text that may be sent as part of an email 
message to a user who could be anywhere, and 
a relative path in that user’s email will be 
meaningless to that user, so the user’s email 
program needs to know where (on the Internet) 
the image file is located. We could have used the 
full URL to the logo image file in 
ch08/nature/images, but to make the URL 
somewhat shorter we have made a new images 
directory in our home directory and placed a 
copy of the logo image file there. 


8.8.5 Computing the BMI Value: Numerical 
Computations in PHP, and More Programmer- 
Defined Functions 


In previous sections, we dealt primarily with the 
string manipulations needed to create dynamic 
web pages and send emails. In this section, we 
will look more closely at numerical computations 
in PHP, which we choose to perform with 
programmer-defined functions in the same way 
we did in JavaScript. In fact, what we do here is 
remarkably similar to what we already did in 
JavaScript. 


As we have already observed, the numerical 
computations used by the functions simple- 
Message( ) and detailedMessage( ) are 
performed by the function calculateBMI( ) 
(lines 51-58 of Figure 8.27), which takes the 
four parameters, $height, $heightUnit, 
$weight, and $weightUnit, and returns the BMI 
value. Note that prior to calling this function, all 
input data entered by the user has been 
validated client-side, so we can assume that the 
fields height and weight are numbers lying 
within a reasonable range. 


The BMI calculation can be done in various 
ways, but before doing any calculations we 
choose to convert all values to the metric 
system, if they are not metric already. Hence, if 
the user has entered the height in inches, it is 
converted to centimeters using the function 
inchesToCentimetres( ) (line 46) in the first 
conditional statement (line 53). Similarly, if the 
user has entered weight in pounds, it is 
converted to kilograms using the function 
poundsToKilograms( ) (line 47) in the second 
conditional statement (line 54). The function 
calculateBMI( ) then converts the centimeters 
to meters by dividing the height by 100 and the 
BMI is simply calculated (in a metric-unit 


calculation) as the ratio of the weight to the 
square of the height (lines 55-56). 


The functions inchesToCentimetres( ) and 
poundsToKilograms( ) return the centimeter or 
kilogram equivalent of inches or pounds using 
appropriate factors. 


In these functions you see the arithmetic 
operators for multiplication (*) and division (/) 
in action, and you will be relieved to learn that 
the usual operators for addition (+), subtraction 
(-), and modulus (%) are also available in PHP, 
all conforming to the usual precedence rules, 
again as in JavaScript. 


8.8.6 Building and Sending an HTML-Encoded 
Email BMI Report to the User with Another 
Programmer-Defined Function 

The email messages that we sent to the 
business (Figure 8.19) and the client (Figure 
8.20) from our feedback form were simple text 
messages. However, the email message shown 
in Figure 8.25 is in HTML format. The built-in 
PHP function mail( ) can actually be used to 
send any type of mail that is normally sent 
through most email clients (including HTML 
email). 


Our programmer-defined function mailBMI( ) to 
handle this is shown in lines 60-67 of Figure 
8.27. This function has a little more work to do 
before it calls the built-in function mail( ) that 
sends the HTML version of the BMI report, so it 
needs the following two parameters: 


e The email address of the recipient (obtained directly 
from the submitted form in $ POST['email'], as shown 
in the call to this function in line 24 of Figure 8.26) 


- Our HTML-encoded BMI report 


To get the second parameter in the proper form 
so that the message is sent as HTML rather 
than plain text by mail( ), we need to make 
that message conform to the requirements of 
the SMTP for such messages. 


Here this means that we have to provide an 
appropriate header, which we do in lines 63-64 
of Figure 8.27, which will have the effect of 
notifying the recipient’s email client that this is 
an HTML email. The rest of the header is the 
same as before, and again contains the "From: 
" address (line 65). 


Finally, our programmer-defined function 
mailBMI( ) then calls the built-in PHP function 
mail( ) to send the message. You should note 
that some recipients may not receive the 
message as HTML, either because their email 
program cannot handle it or because they have 
this feature turned off in that program. This is 
less of a problem nowadays but still one to 
consider. 


This completes our discussion of the 
programmer-defined functions called either 
directly or indirectly from our driver script 
bmiFormProcess.php. 


8.9 PHP DEVELOPMENT AND TESTING 


As with any programming language, writing 
PHP code will not always go smoothly. You will 
occasionally discover, sadly, that your code does 
not do what you wanted it to do. Or, even worse, 
it may cause your page to “crash” and not 
display properly or not display at all. 


PHP does not as yet have a built-in debugger, so 
if there are semantic errors that simply cause 


your script to behave improperly you may find 
the old-fashioned debugging method of 
inserting output statements to display variable 
values at various execution points very helpful. 


On the other hand, when you are beginning to 
program in PHP you may find that your 
problems tend to be syntax-related issues, and 
here PHP can be quite helpful by displaying an 
appropriate error message. For example, 
suppose that in line 12 of Figure 8.1 you change 
the name of the date( ) function to datf( ). 
Then, instead of the complete page, including 
the welcome message and date shown in Figure 
8.2, you will likely see only a partially displayed 
page, and then an error message something like 
the following: 


Fatal error: Call to undefined function datf( ) in 
welcome.php on line 12 


This happens because you asked the PHP 
processor to call a function that it does not 
recognize, and the result is that the page 
rendering stops at that point. This can be 
frustrating, but you should regard it as a good 
thing, since you would not want your pages 
showing up on your users’ screens with 
incorrect and potentially embarrassing 
information on them. It’s much better to catch 
such problems at the development stage, and 
when PHP is set up to show us such errors we 
should take advantage of the assistance it 
provides. See the end-of-chapter References 
section for more on PHP error levels and error 
reporting. 


Another “quick and dirty” (though quite useful) 
technique is the use of the “or die( )” 
construct as illustrated in lines 58-66 of Figure 
8.18. This can be useful if something is going 
wrong with your server-side activity, such as 
your attempt to open, read from, or write to, a 
file, or to access a database. These sorts of 
errors are the kind we will encounter and have 
to deal with when we start using PHP to 
communicate with our database in Chapter 10. 


If your PHP script fails for any reason, it will (by 
default, if configured to do so) send to the 
browser a message containing the name of the 
file in which the offending script is located, the 
line number where the error occurred, and a 
message that (one hopes) describes the 
problem, as mentioned above. This is excellent 
default behavior to leave in place, but if you 
wish to do so there are ways to adjust the 
“level” of error reporting that PHP provides, and 
there may be some errors you wish to ignore 
from time to time. The error _reporting( ) 
function allows you to set the error level fora 
particular script, and even turn it off completely 
should you really wish to live dangerously and 
do so. Follow the link given in the References 
for further information on this function. 


For the sake of brevity, we did not revalidate on 
the server any of the data sent from our forms 
on the client side. However, you can never be 
too careful, and server-side validation as well as 
client-side validation of user-entered data is 
something you should consider implementing in 
a production website. 


SUMMARY 


Note that in this summary we state some 
comparisons with JavaScript that assume you 
are familiar with that language up to the level of 
the coverage in the earlier chapters of this text. 


PHP invented by Rasmus Lerdorf in the mid- 
1990s, is one of the most widely used non- 
proprietary server-side technologies in use on 
the web today. It is an interpreted programming 
language designed specifically for 
preprocessing data on the server side and 
sending the results of that preprocessing back 
to a browser on the client side as HTML 
markup. As a programming language, it is 
another in the C-based category of languages, 
though it inherits much of its syntax more 
directly from Perl and has much in common with 
JavaScript as well. 


One or more PHP scripts may be embedded 
within HTML markup, as long as each one is 
enclosed in <?php...?> delimiters, in which 
case the script is executed on the server and its 
output is returned to the browser, along with 
whatever normal HTML was in the document, to 
be rendered for viewing by the user. Thus the 
user cannot see the PHP script code by choosing 
the “view source” option in the browser. 
Additional scripts or portions of a script may 
also be contained in one or more separate files 
and included into another script located within 
an HTML page. 


All of the standard decision making and looping 
control constructs from JavaScript are available 
in PHP. PHP also has the usual arithmetic 
operators and the two scalar numerical types 
integer and double. The two other scalar types 
in PHP are string and boolean, and there are 


two compound types, array and object. We 
have not used object. Like JavaScript, PHP is 
dynamically typed, which means that a variable 
has the type of the value most recently assigned 
to it, and if a variable has no value at all its type 
is the special type null. The null type has only 
a single value, which is also NULL (or null, since 
keywords are case-insensitive). 


Text output from a PHP script is usually 
accomplished with the echo-statement. A here 
document is a very convenient way of outputting 
a large amount of text. PHP strings can use 
single or double quotes, but you must remember 
that variables within double quotes are replaced 
by their values, a process called variable 
interpolation. 


PHP also has functions, both built-in and 
programmer-defined, which are similar to those 
found in JavaScript and which can and should 
be used to modularize your code for enhanced 
readability. Variables declared in a function are 
local to that function. Some useful PHP built-in 
functions, listed alphabetically rather than in 
the order we encountered them, include count ( 
), date( ), die( ), error reporting( ), exit( 
), fopen( ), fwrite( ), include( ), mail( ), 
rand( ), replace( ), and sprintf( ). 


We again used the JavaScript function, 
setInterval( )to execute another JavaScript 
function periodically. In this case it was in the 
context of the AJAX technology, which we put to 
good use to refresh the time and date on the 
pages of our Nature’s Source website. 


The PHP script that will process the form data 
submitted from the browser on the client side 


must be supplied as the value of the action 
attribute of the HTML form element. The POST 
method is the recommended method for 
submitting form data. The GET method, in which 
the passed data appears at the end of the 
processing script’s URL, can also be used for 
small amounts of data if security is not an issue, 
especially if you don’t want the bother of setting 
up a form to collect the data. 


On the server side, data passed to a script 
should be accessed via the superglobals $ POST 
or $ GET (depending on which method was used 
to pass the data). These are associative arrays in 
which we access the values by keys, which may 
be strings. We must be careful how we use 
quotes when working with these arrays. 


We introduced the idea of a PHP session, and 
used one to keep track of the date and time 
refreshes on our website. This required using 
another superglobal, namely $ SESSION. 


It is a good idea to validate form data on the 
client side before submitting it to the server for 
processing. When doing this with a boolean 
validation function as the value of the onsubmit 
attribute of the form element, you must 
remember to include the keyword return in 
front of the function name. Without it, the data 
will not be uploaded even if the function returns 
true. Though we did not do it, it is also a good 
idea to validate, or revalidate, form data on the 
server side. 


You also saw how to create and send an email 
message that appears as an HTML page in the 
user’s email client. 


Some differences in PHP as compared with 
JavaScript, include the following: 


1. PHP has an additional kind of single-line comment 
introduced by the # character (i.e., in addition to the // 
and /*...*/ comments found in JavaScript that are also 
available in PHP). 


2. All PHP variables, including array names, begin with the 
dollar sign character ($). 


3. PHP has case-sensitive variable names, but reserved 
words and function names that are case-insensitive. 


4. The string concatenation operator is the period (.), not 
the plus operator (+). 


5. PHP arrays are unlike arrays in JavaScript or any other 
language. Among the differences is the fact that you can 
arrange to access elements of the same array with either 
a numerical or string index. 


6. The contents of an external JavaScript file are not 
enclosed ina <script>... </script> tag pair, but the 
contents of an external PHP file are enclosed in <? 
php. ..?> delimiters. 





QUICK QUESTIONS TONWEST 
YOUR BASIC KNOWLEDGE 


1. Who was the original developer of PHP? 


2. What did the acronym PHP stand for in the beginning, 
and what do most people think it stands for now? 


3. What is the major difference between how JavaScript is 
used and how PHP is used in web programming? Hint: 
Perhaps we should ask what the major difference is in 
where they are used. 


4, What are the opening and closing delimiters for a PHP 
script? 


5. We have seen that there is more than one way to make 
CSS styles available to our HTML documents and more 
than one way to make JavaScript scripts available to our 
HTML documents. How many ways can you think of to 
make a PHP script available to your HTML documents, 
what are they, which is preferred, and why? 


6. What is the difference between the case-sensitivity of 
PHP and that of JavaScript? 


10. 
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. What is the major difference between variable names in 


PHP and variable names in JavaScript? 


. What is the difference between the way two strings are 


combined (concatenated) in JavaScript and in PHP? 


. How does the .= operator work? 


We could have used JavaScript to display the date and 
time on our pages so that the pages would look the same 
as they do using our PHP scripts. Why would this not be 
a good idea? 


Why did we “feel the need” to employ AJAX with PHP on 
our web pages? 


What is the name of the type of object that we need to 
create in order to make an AJAX request? 


What is a PHP session? 
What is a PHP superglobal? 


What is the name of the superglobal we use when 
working with a PHP session? 


What are the names of the two “methods” used to 
transfer data from a form in the browser to a server-side 
PHP script that will process the data? 


What is the name of the superglobal we would use to 
access the data that had been passed to a PHP script by 
appending it to the end of the script’s URL? 


What was the purpose of inserting the two-character 
combination \r\n into some of the text output of our PHP 
scripts? 


What happens, or at least what should happen, ina 
testing environment when your PHP script contains a 
syntax error? 


In what context might we use the PHP die( ) function? 


For what purpose did we use the JavaScript 
setInterval( ) function this time? 


How, and for what reason, did we use a “hidden” HTML 
element? 


What are the possible values that might be returned by 
the PHP function call rand(15, 20)? 


When we have a reference to an HTML DOM object, and 
want the content of the corresponding HTML element, 
what property of that object do we use? 





SHORT EXERCISES TO 
IMPROVE YOUR BASIC UNDERSTANDING 


1. Revise ch08/welcome. php so that the script contains just 
a single echo statement. 


2. Confirm our claim that a misspelling of the date( ) 
function (in ch08/welcome. php, for example) will 
generate a PHP error similar to the one described. If this 
does not happen, your PHP installation may not be set up 
to display such errors, and you may want to speak to 
your administrator, or take steps yourself to make this 
happen. 


3. This exercise is best done on a desktop PC where you 
have more “real estate”. Open three different browser 
windows, and enter one of the three URLs—of 
welcome.php, welcome refresh.php, and 
welcome ajax.php—in each of the three windows, 
without actually loading any of the three pages just yet. 
When you have done this, load all three pages as quickly 
as you can and start counting. After about a minute, the 
first page will still be black, the second page should be 
entirely in some new color, and the third page should 
have just the two lines with the date and time in some 
new color. Wait a couple more minutes at least, and 
make sure you understand what you are seeing. 


4. In both our “full-page” refresh example and our “time- 
and-date-only” refresh example using AJAX, we used a 
counter in the $ SESSION array to keep track of the 
number of refreshes. However, we were really only 
interested in whether the page had been refreshed or 
not. Rewrite either or both of these examples to use a 
boolean array value rather than the counter array value 
that we did use. 


5. In test_get.php as shown in Figure 8.14, insert single 
quotes from around valuel and value2 in line 10 and 
try the example again to see if that makes any 
difference. Then undo that change and next remove the 
single quotes from around valuel and value2 in line 12 
to see if that makes any difference when you run the 
example one more time. 


6. We went to some extra effort to make the browser 
display page confirming a feedback form submission a 
valid HTML5 page, but we did not do this for the browser 
display page reporting the BMI calculation. Revise the 
bmiCalculate. php script shown in Figure 8.27 so that 


the resulting page shown in Figure 8.24 is a valid 
HTML5 page. 


7. Trace through all the decision paths in the filling out 
both the feedback form and the BMI form. 


8. Confirm that you need the return in return 
bmiFormValidate( )in line 16 of the file 
ch08/nature/pages/bmiForm. php. 


9. Check to see what, if anything, happens when you 
remove the <?php...?> delimiters from the included file 
ch08/nature/scripts/bmiCalculate. php. 


10. Remove line 14 containing the include( ) function call 
in bmiFormProcess. php from its current location and put 
it in a new one-line PHP script in the head of the file. 
Test the revised script to see if it works as before. If not, 
explain why not; if so, explain why we might want to do 
this. 





EXERCISES ON THE PARALLEL 
PROJECT 


1. Modify the pages of your developing business website to 
include a welcome message with the date and time at 
your business location that is dynamically produced on 
the server for display in the user’s browser. This feature 
is analogous to what is seen in this chapter’s version of 
our Nature’s Source website, and your version should 
use both PHP and AJAX in the same way that we did. 


2. Implement server-side PHP processing for your own 
feedback form that is analogous to what we described in 
this chapter. That is, when the user fills out and submits 
your feedback form, the following things should happen: 


1. Your business receives an email version of the 
feedback. 


2. The user receives an email confirmation of the 
feedback. 


3. The user gets an immediate browser display 
confirming the feedback submission. 


4. A dated copy of the feedback is stored on the 
server. 


Use a textfile called feedback. txt in a subdirectory 
called data to log your feedback messages. Also, since 
your business may not yet actually be up and running 


and have a bona fide email address, the “business email 
address” can be your own email address. In fact, for 
testing purposes, you can be both customer and 
business, but the messages received should be at least 
slightly different in each case so that they may be 
distinguished from one another. This too is what we did 
in the text. 


3. If there is time, implement in a similar manner the 
server-side PHP processing for your previously 
developed order form that provides the same four 
features described above for your feedback form. In this 
case, the output should include a summary of the input 
data, as well as the results of any calculations involving 
that input data. Each part of the output should be 
presented in a reasonable format appropriate for that 
part of the output (email, web page, or file on disk). 





WHAT ELSE YOU MAY WANT OR 
NEED TO KNOW 


1. We have used the PHP script delimiters <?php ... ?> 
to separate PHP code from non-PHP code. We 
recommend consistent use of these delimiters, though 
you can also expect to see the short-form delimiters <? 

?> used as well. However, these are less portable 
since their use can be disabled in the PHP configuration. 


2. The use of # as a single-line comment delimiter, the use 
of the $ to start a variable name, and the here document 
are all features that are inherited directly from the Perl 
programming language, of which PHP may be regarded 
as a direct descendant. 


3. When you are trying to understand how a PHP script 
works, be careful to distinguish between PHP’s read 
mode and its execution mode. Only PHP code that is 
enclosed between proper PHP code delimiters will cause 
the PHP processor to be invoked to process that code. 
This is execution mode. Anything else is simply read and 
forwarded on to the browser (this is read mode). 


4. We have used the include(_ ) function to include 
external files into our HTML files or into PHP scripts. An 
alternative is the require( ) function. The main 
difference is that if there is a problem, require( ) will 
report an error and terminate the script, while include( 
) will report a warning and let the script continue. Thus 
include( ) takes a more “relaxed” approach and is 
perhaps more useful from a development standpoint. 


5. Before version 4.1 of PHP it was common (and perhaps 
still is) to make use of the fact that a value of a name 
attribute of a form element from a form on the client side 
will show up as a variable name (beginning with a $, of 
course) in your PHP script on the server side, and the 
value of that variable will be the data submitted by the 
user via that element. For example, if we were making 
use of this facility, instead of 
accessing$ POST['firstName'] we would simply access 
$firstName. 


This may seem to be very convenient, in fact more 
convenient than using a superglobal, but it also turns out 
to be less secure. For that reason, in order to make use 
of this feature, the register_globals directive must be 
turned on in the PHP configuration file, and starting with 
PHP 4.2, register_globals has been turned off by 
default. Moreover, by the time you read this, if PHP 6 or 
a later version is available, and you are using it, you 
may find that this feature has simply gone away entirely. 


6. Recall that JavaScript is not permitted to read from and 
write to files, for obvious security reasons, since it is 
downloaded from the web and runs in the user’s web 
browser. PHP, on the other hand, runs on the server and, 
therefore, is not subject to the same restrictions. We 
used PHP for very simple file output, appending each 
new feedback item to a file of text, but other file 
operations are possible, as indicated by various I/O 
modes shown in Table 8.2. 


7. Just as there are many JavaScript frameworks freely 
available for download, as we mentioned in previous 
chapters, there are also numerous PHP frameworks 
available for download as well, such as CakePHP and 
Zend. On the other hand, one cannot obtain PHP code 
from sites on the web in the same way one can find 
JavaScript code, because PHP code has “disappeared” 
from a web page by the time that page has reached the 
browser. Nevertheless, there are also many PHP scripts 
that you might find useful and which are freely available 
for download from various web repositories. See the 
References for some relevant links. 





REFERENCES 


e 1. We refer you again to the authors’ version of our 
Nature’s Source website, since you cannot get the full 
effect of this chapter’s version of the website simply by 
loading the home page from a copy of the website on 


your PC, unless it is being “served” by a web server on 
that PC. This is because the PHP these pages contain 
will not be activated unless the pages are served from a 
PHP-aware web browser. This is analogous to the 
situation back in Chapter 3 when we first started using 
SSI. If you have the necessary setup of your own, or if 
your instructor has set one up and installed our files, 
fine. If not, you can go to our website and load the index 
file for the Chapter 8 version of our Nature’s Source 
website from this location: 


http://cs.smu.ca/webbook2e/ch08/nature 


2. The ultimate source of PHP information, including the 
latest downloads and up-to-date information on language 
and library developments is, of course, the “home” of 
PHP which you can find here: 


http://www.php.net 


For example, a comprehensive listing of PHP functions 
can be found at this location: 


http://www. php.net/manual/en/ language. functi 


» 


Information on some of the particular functions we have 
used can be found at these locations: 


http://ca.php.net/manual/en/function.date.ph 
http://ca.php.net/manual/en/function. include 
http://ca.php.net/manual/en/function. sprintf 
http://ca.php.net/manual/en/function.mail.ph 
d > 
And, from the form of these few links, if there is another 
PHP built-in function about which you need information, 
you can probably guess where to go for that information. 
Also, information on the here document (or heredoc) and 


the use of quotes when working with arrays can be found 
here: 


http://php.net/manual/en/ language. types.stri 


http://php.net/manual/en/language.types.arra 
F > 
- 3. As they usually do for important web technologies, the 


W3Schools folks provide a PHP tutorial with lots of 
useful examples and a PHP reference at their site: 


http://www.w3schools.com 


- 4. Another PHP tutorial site, similar in approach to that 
of W3Schools but perhaps with some additional detail, 
can be found here: 


http://www.tizag.com/phpT/ 


- 5. Here is a page containing a table showing a number 
of different PHP frameworks and their features: 


http://www. phpframeworks.com/ 


- 6. Here are a couple of links to sites containing free 
PHP scripts that you might find useful: 


http://gscripts.net/ 


http://www.hotscripts.com/ 


A Google search will turn up many other similar sites. 


- 7. Our Table 8.1 gives just a very brief summary of PHP 
history. Like many other web technologies, its history 
can reasonably be described as “tortured”. You may find 
it interesting to check out further details on Wikipedia at 
this link: 


https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/PHP#History 
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OVERVIEW AND OBJECTIVES 


From the dawn of the computer age, computers 
have been required to deal with large amounts 
of data. In the beginning, much of that data was 
in the form of results from numerical 
calculations that scientists at universities and 
other research institutions wanted to perform. 
But it was not long before companies large and 
small doing business of all kinds, governments, 
and other organizations wanted to get in on the 
action. And all of them had data, lots and lots of 
data. 


In the early years, data was simply stored in 
files, but that was soon recognized as an 
inadequate solution to the problem of 
organizing data and keeping it organized. 
Indeed, this problem was recognized early in 
the game as one that would be of long-term and 
great significance, and much effort has been 
devoted to the topic over the last half-century. 


A major problem that needed to be solved was 
the duplication of data, which made ita 
nightmare to keep all versions of the data up to 
date. Moreover, duplication required additional 
storage, at a time when storage was relatively 
expensive. But the real problem was that 
humans had to be intimately involved in the 
various processes needed to maintain the data. 
And humans make mistakes. 


In this chapter we will once again give just a 
brief introduction to a topic of enduring interest 
to both researchers in computing science and 
end users of computers and the software that 
runs on them. That topic is the solution to many 
of those early problems that cropped up in the 
history of computing: the database. We begin by 


looking at the most widely used form of 
database, the relational database, and then 
move on to get some exposure to one of the 
major software packages for dealing with that 
kind of database, namely MySQL. This is a 
powerful, public-domain relational database 
management software system that can be used 
on a wide variety of computing platforms, and 
one that is freely available by download over the 
Internet. It is especially popular for website 
development using PHP. Databases like MySQL, 
as well as other (proprietary) systems from 
companies like Oracle and IBM, now play a 
major role in virtually all business applications 
that run on computers. 


In particular, this chapter covers the following 
topics: 


- A brief discussion of the history and a high-level view of 
the relational database model, including tables and their 
rows (records or objects) and their columns (fields or 
attributes) 


e Some high-level goals to keep in mind when you are 
designing your own database 


- A brief discussion of some important aspects of the 
“preferred” structure of a relational database, including 
normalization, table keys, the possible relationships 
between tables, and the functional dependencies 
between record attributes 


- Making use of online resources to help you set up a 
suitable database for your needs 


« The phpMyAdmin interface to a MySQL database system, 
and setting up a MySQL database for our Nature’s 
Source website using this interface 


- Using the Structured Query Language (SQL) to 
manipulate a database in various ways 


- A brief look at the command-line interface of MySQL 


- Importing and exporting tables and databases to and 
from MySQL 


9.1 RELATIONAL DATABASES 


At the highest level, a database is simply a place 
where you store data. And again, at the highest 
level, the first rule of databases is to think about 
what should go into one, and what you expect to 
get out of it, before you start putting one 
together. Most people are familiar with “tables” 
of data, and the first impulse might be to put all 
of your data into one giant table. You should 
resist this urge if you have it, since you might 
wind up with a spreadsheet (which is not a 
database) containing all of your data, and if you 
do you will eventually have a great deal of 
trouble getting the kind of access you want to 
the information you have stored. 


So, one of the primary design issues in creating 
a database is deciding what representation 
model to use when doing so. Such a model must 
provide a theory or specification describing how 
the database is to be structured and used. 


Early databases used somewhat unstructured 
hierarchical and network models. In 1970, 
Edgar F. Codd from IBM introduced the 
relational database model, which revolutionized 
the database world. Some of the newer models, 
such as the object model, the object-relational 
model, and the more recent NoSQL models, may 
be advantageous in some cases, but the 
relational database remains the most widely 
used model. It is the one we will use in all of 
our discussions in this book. 


If you permit us a few words of formal-speak, 
we Can Say that data in the relational model is 
represented as mathematical relations. The data 
is manipulated using relational calculus (or 
relational algebra). The mathematical basis for 
the relational database model makes it possible 


to minimize data redundancy and verify data 
integrity. Although there are many subtleties 
involved, and nonobvious aspects to all of this, it 
is not quite as scary as it sounds. 


In fact, we can say, somewhat more informally 
but still with complete accuracy, that data ina 
relational database is stored in tables, anda 
table is just what you thought it was. Each row 
of the table, called a tuple in relational algebra, 
corresponds to a record or an object (such as an 
item to be sold, or a service to be rendered). 
Each field in the record is called an attribute in 
database terminology and represents a property 
of an entity stored in a record (such as the color 
of an item to be sold or the price of a service to 
be rendered). 


It is in making the decisions as to what goes 
into the various tables, and what the 
relationships between those tables should be, 
that you must be careful if you are to have a 
good database design. 


9.2 DATABASE DESIGN GOALS 


Virtually every business needs to store its data 
in some form, and in deciding what that form 
should be, you should keep certain goals in 
mind: 


e All data necessary for the smooth operation of the 
business needs to be recorded with whatever frequency 
the business deems appropriate. 


Data integrity must be maintained as new information is 
added, information currently stored is updated, and 
(perhaps) some information is deleted. 


The data must be stored in such a way that the business 
can easily retrieve whatever information it needs, in 
whatever form it is needed, and whenever it is required. 
This process is referred to as “querying the database”, 
or submitting “queries” to the database. You do this 


using a special language called SQL, which we discuss 
later in this chapter. 


- And finally, in the best of all worlds, the database would 
also occupy minimal storage, have lightning-fast 
response times to all queries, and be easily modifiable 
and extensible when the needs of the business change 
and grow. 


An obvious question, of course, is this: What 
exactly are you trying to achieve by working 
toward these goals? One answer is that you are 
trying to have a database that avoids certain 
kinds of “anomalies” that tend to crop up with 
depressing regularity when you are working 
with a poorly designed database. These include: 


- The insertion anomaly, which occurs when you are 
entering a new record, but not all fields of that record 
can be filled in because some of the required data is 
missing. 


- The update anomaly, which occurs when information is 
updated in one place in the database, but the same 
information is not updated in some other database 
location. Elimination or minimization of redundant data 
in the database can help alleviate this problem, and also 
help to ensure more logical and efficient storage. 


e The deletion anomaly, which occurs when deletion of one 
piece of information from the database forces the 
deletion of something else that you perhaps would not 
want deleted. 


Achieving all of the above goals is a tall order, 
seldom realized by any real-world business, but 
if you are careful with your design, even to the 
point of just applying some common sense (that 
rare commodity) during setup, you may be able 
to avoid some major headaches down the road. 


9.3 SOME ARCHITECTURAL ASPECTS OF 
A “GOOD” DATABASE 


We are all familiar with tables of data, and if we 
have some data to organize, one “quick and 
dirty” first-impulse solution might be to put it all 


into one large table, as we have already 
mentioned. The trouble with this approach is 
that the same data winds up being stored in 
several different places (data redundancy), we 
soon lose track of what we have stored, and it 
becomes more and more difficult over time to 
add new data or update the data we already 
have. 


9.3.1 Database Normalization 


To deal with this problem, Codd did something 
more than simply invent the relational database. 
He also developed the concept of normalization 
for a relational database, a process that can 
help us to achieve at least some of the above 
goals. 


A database is said to be in a particular normal 
form if the relationships between the attributes 
of the entities represented by the records in the 
tables of the database are rigorously defined in 
a certain way. Originally, in 1970, Codd 
specified three normal forms. These have the 
somewhat unimaginative, but easy-to-remember, 
names First Normal Form, Second Normal Form, 
and Third Normal Form, which are often 
abbreviated 1NF, 2NF, and 3NF. 


Since Codd’s original proposal, several 
additional normal forms have been described, 
including the Boyce-Codd Normal Form (BCNF), 
as well as 4NF and 5NE, and a 6NF for 
“temporal” databases, for example. Clearly you 
can take the normalization process some 
distance, but going beyond the second or third 
normal form is often unnecessary, and may even, 
in some cases, be counterproductive. There are 
even “denormalization” procedures that can be 
applied if it is discovered that more 


normalization than is desirable has been 
performed, and some needs to be “undone”! In 
any case, we will have no need to discuss any of 
these “higher-level” normal forms. For further 
information see the end-of-chapter References. 


One important aspect of these normal forms to 
remember is that they are cumulative in the 
sense that to be in 2NF, a database must first be 
in 1NE and to be in 3NF it must first be in 2NF 
and so on. Also, a database is said to be in 1NF 
if each table in the database is in 1NEF and 
similarly for the higher normal forms. 


The first normal form essentially deals with the 
“shape” of a record type. For a database to be in 
1NE each row of a table must have the same 
number of columns of information (i.e., each 
record must have the same number of 
attributes) and each attribute value must 
contain a single piece of information. A short 
way of describing the latter requirement is to 
say that each attribute value must be atomic. 


You need to keep in mind, however, that just 
what atomic means in any given database can 
depend significantly on the nature of the data 
and the viewpoint of the database designer. For 
example, in one database the name of a 
customer might have the customer’s first name, 
middle initial, and last name all together in one 
column and be regarded as being a single 
“atomic” value because there is no perceived 
need to have a name broken down into its 
constituent pieces. In another database, each of 
those three pieces of a name might be placed in 
its own column because there might well bea 
need for each part of the name to be accessible 
at one time or another, and having each name 


part in its own column makes that access much 
easier. 


As a simple example, assume that we want to 
keep a list of products bought by a customer by 
using just two attributes (two fields per table 
row): Customer and Product. If a customer, say 
Pawan, buys two products, say Vitamin B and 
Vitamin C, the corresponding row of our table 
would look like the row shown in TABLE 9.1. 
The problem here is that the Product attribute 
value is not atomic (we cannot have a single 
record with Customer = Pawan and Product = 
Vitamin B, Vitamin C). Instead, we need two 
records with the same Customer value, but 
different Product values, as shown in TABLE 
9.2. In other words, from the point of view of 
what’s in a table, each column must contain a 
single value (whatever that means within the 
given context) in each row. 


TABLE 9.1 A simple illustration of 1NF violated. 


Customer Product 


Pawan Vitamin B, Vitamin C 


TABLE 9.2 A simple illustration of 1NF satisfied. 


Customer Product 
Pawan Vitamin B 


Pawan Vitamin C 


Before discussing 2NF we need to say 
something about keys for our tables, and the 


functional dependency that may or may not exist 
between key and non-key record attributes in 
our tables. 


9.3.2 Database Keys: Primary and Foreign, 
Natural and Surrogate, Simple and Composite 


Placing appropriate keys in our database tables 
is an important step in setting up our database. 
A table column in which the attribute value is 
used to uniquely identify the record in its row, 
and serve, in effect, as a “lookup” value for that 
row, contains what we call the primary key for 
that table. Such a primary key must satisfy the 
following properties: 


- It must be unique for every record in the table, and here 
it is important to remember that the uniqueness must 
apply to every possible entry that might be put into the 
table, not just the entries in the table at some particular 
time. 


- It must always have a value and, moreover, a value that 
will never change. 


A primary key column from Table A, say, may 
also appear in a second table, say Table B, and 
thus serve to “connect”, or establish a 
“relationship” between those two tables. In this 
case, in Table B the primary key from Table A is 
called a foreign key. 


Sometimes we have a “natural” choice fora 
primary key, such as the social security number, 
which will be unique for each person in a table, 
for example. Other times we may simply want to 
generate an artificial (or surrogate) identifier to 
use for the primary key. For example, we could 
use something as simple as a sequence of 
positive integers. This has the dual advantage of 
being totally under the control of the database 
designer, and many database management 


systems can generate such values automatically 
as data is entered into the database. 


A simple key value that appears in a single 
column is perhaps the most frequent and 
convenient kind of primary key, but sometimes 
the concatenation of the attribute values in two 
(or more) columns can be also used as the 
primary key, in which case we refer to itas a 
compound (or composite) primary key. 


9.3.3 Functional Dependencies and 2NF 


The second and third normal forms (2NF and 
3NF) deal with the relationship (or the 
functional dependency) between key and non- 
key attributes in a table. 


In particular, 2NF is violated when a non-key 
attribute is a fact about a subset of the primary 
key (i.e., there is a functional dependency from 
an attribute that is only part of the primary key 
to the non-key attribute). Thus this is only 
relevant when the primary key is composite 
(consisting of more than one attribute). Another 
way of saying this is that for 2NF we want each 
non-key attribute in a table to be information 
“about the primary key, about the whole primary 
key, and about nothing but the whole primary 
key”. 

Let us illustrate what we mean by taking a 
simple example of a database that violates 2NF 
and converting it into one that satisfies 2NF. 


Compare what you see in TABLE 9.3 with what 
you see in TABLE 9.4. Table 9.3 shows a single- 
table database with four attributes for 
purchases made in a store: Customer, email, 
Product, and Price. Suppose we are using the 


combination of the customer name attribute (the 
Customer field) and the product name attribute 
(the Product field) as the primary key. There are 
four records in the database. Clearly there is a 
functional relationship between the attribute 
Customer, which is part of the primary key, and 
the non-key attribute email, since a customer’s 
email address provides a fact about that 
customer. However, the Customer attribute is 
only part of the primary key and the customer’s 
email has nothing to do with any product the 
customer may be buying (the other part of the 
primary key). 


TABLE 9.3 A simple illustration of 2NF violated. 


Customer Email Product Price 

Pawan pawan@yahoo.ca Vitamin B $19.99 
Pawan pawan@yahoo.ca Vitamin C $24.99 
Paul paul@gmail.ca Vitamin C $24.99 
Robert robert@halifax.ca VitaminB $19.99 


TABLE 9.4 A simple illustration of 2NF satisfied. 


Customer Email Customer Product 
Vitamin 
Pawan pawan@yahoo.ca Pawan B 
: Vitamin 
Paul paul@gmail.ca Pawan 
: Vitamin 
Robert robert@halifax.ca Paul C 


Robert one 


A similar functional dependency also applies 
from the attribute Product, which is part of the 
primary key, to the non-key attribute Price. 


Now suppose we split the single table of the 
original database of Table 9.3 into three tables, 
as shown in Table 9.4. The first thing we 
achieve by doing this is that we save some 
storage. This may not be obvious in this 
example, because we have so few records, but 
note, for instance, that in the single-table 
database of Table 9.3 the product Vitamin C and 
its price appeared twice, but in the new 
arrangement this pairing occurs only once, so 
think about the implications of this for a much 
larger data set. 


We are also moved toward our goal of 
maintaining database integrity. For example, if 
we had to change the price of Vitamin C to 
$29.99, then in the configuration of Table 9.4 
we would need to make the change for only one 
record (the one in the table containing the 
record with the product Vitamin C and its price). 
That means we could not create an “update 
anomaly” by making the mistake of changing 
the price of Vitamin Cin one place and not in 
the other (Vitamin C and its price appeared 
twice in the original table). 


Note that these three tables can be “joined” 
together to recover the original table, and hence 
the decomposition shown in Table 9.4 is 
lossless. You will see how two or more tables 
can be joined in various ways using MySQL 
queries later in this chapter. 


Though we will not pursue the discussion any 
further, let us say here simply that 3NF is 
violated when a non-key attribute provides a 
fact about another non-key attribute. The 
creation of further tables from the existing ones 
may be necessary to achieve 3NF. 


9.3.4 Table Relationships in a Database 


Another important aspect of a database design 
to think about during setup is the nature of the 
relationships that the tables in the database will 
have to one another, as the above discussion 
suggests. There are essentially three 
possibilities: 


e one-to-one: There is a one-to-one relationship between 
Table A and Table B if each record in Table A 
corresponds to one and only one record in Table B, and 
vice versa. For example, in your company there might be 
a one-to-one relationship between each employee and 
his or her desktop computer, if in fact each employee has 
a single desktop computer. 


e one-to-many: A one-to-many relationship from Table A to 
Table B means that each record in Table A will 
correspond (potentially at least) to several and perhaps 
many records in Table B, and several records in Table B 
can correspond to a single record in Table A. For 
example, a single customer may have placed several 
orders, so a perfectly “natural” relationship between a 
Customer table and an Order table might be one-to-many. 


e many-to-many: A many-to-many relationship from Table A 
to Table B means that at least one record in Table A 
corresponds to several (or many) records in Table B and 
at least one record in Table B corresponds to several (or 
many) records in Table A. Without going into detail, we 
should say that such relationships often create redundant 
data in your database and lead to problems in other 
ways, and so are best avoided. 


In all cases, the relationships between tables 
are established with the help of table keys, the 
primary key of one table becoming a foreign key 
in a second table, for example. Sometimes it 
may prove to be convenient to set up a table 


containing nothing but keys, just to help 
“connect” other tables, particularly when you 
are trying to simplify a many-to-many table 
relationship. 


9.3.5 Some General Advice 


So, the first step in creating a database 
application for a business, or for any other 
endeavor, is to create a data model that contains 
all relevant attributes that need to be stored. 
The next step is to use the functional 
dependencies among the attributes to create an 
appropriate set of tables, and then establish the 
relationships between these tables using keys. 
The resulting set of tables should minimize data 
redundancy and preserve data integrity as 
various operations are performed on the 
database. 


As a best practice, you should ensure that the 
resulting database model is at least in 2NE But, 
as we have pointed out, 2NF is not a concern 
unless you are using a composite primary key. A 
normalized database tends to make general- 
purpose querying easier and faster, while a non- 
normalized database can favor some queries 
over others. However, keep in mind that normal 
forms represent only guidelines for the design 
of the records in the tables of your database. 
Though generally a good thing, they are just 
that—guidelines and not rules—and sometimes 
business requirements become the overriding 
factor in how a database is actually constructed. 
Nevertheless, some attempt at normalization is 
always a good starting point. 


9.4 MAKE USE OF ONLINE RESOURCES 
AND DON’T REINVENT THE WHEEL 


The previous discussion was intended to give 
you a brief glimpse into some of the 
considerations that go into the setting up of a 
suitable database for any enterprise, but it did 
not provide enough detail to use as a guide for 
serious, hands-on database development. In 
fact, as a practical matter, many entrepreneurs 
simply do not have the time, energy, or expertise 
to make use of the theoretical underpinnings of 
database design when it comes to the actual 
real world task of doing so. Fortunately, help 
can be found online, and unless you have very 
special needs for your particular situation it may 
be a good idea to go looking for a database 
design that will serve your purposes. For 
example, the website Database Answers at 
http: //databaseanswers.org/ describes data 
models for a wide variety of applications, and 
you may want to browse this website for a data 
model that might be suitable for your situation. 
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Data Model for an e-commerce website based on 
models from DataBaseAnswers.org. 


For our own e-commerce development, we have 
chosen a design that uses a combination of two 
of their data models, and we are actually using 
a subset of the combined data model. 
Furthermore, we have added and deleted 
attributes to suit our needs. FIGURE 9.1 shows 
the data model used in our database. The figure 
is drawn using the designer utility provided by 
phpMyAdmin, one of the GUI (Graphical User 
Interface) “front ends” for the MySQL database 
management software. 


9.5 THE DATA MODEL FOR OUR 
NATURE’S SOURCE DATABASE 


Let us take a few moments to examine our data 
model, which is illustrated in Figure 9.1. The 
figure shows that our database will consist of a 
total of 12 tables, with each box in the figure 
representing one of those tables. The rows in 
each box of the figure represent, in turn, the 
attributes of a record in the corresponding 
table. A common naming convention in the 
database world is to use multiple words to name 
an attribute, with the words joined by an 
underscore character (_), as in customer_id, for 
example. 


On the left-hand side of each attribute you will 
see an icon that suggests the role and 
properties of that attribute. For example, an 
icon that looks like a key indicates that the 
corresponding attribute is a primary key for the 
table in which it appears. Recall that the 
primary key of a table uniquely identifies each 
record in that table, and it can be either of the 
following: 


- Asingle attribute that is guaranteed to be unique. For 
example, customer _id in the Customers table is unique 


in the sense that there is no more than one record in the 
table corresponding to any particular value of 

customer id. It is possible to generate these unique 
values automatically when inserting records into the 
table. 


- Aconcatenation of multiple attributes. For example, in 
the Shipment Items table the shipment_id and the 
order item id attributes are combined to form the 
primary key. 


Other icons that we see on the left of an 
attribute include these: 


- A#sign, indicating a type whose values are numeric 


- A text page icon, indicating a type whose values are 
character strings 


- A date icon, indicating a type whose values represent 
dates 


These icons are actually redundant, because on 
the right of each attribute name, after the colon, 
we have text that describes the type of the 
attribute. 


MySQL supports a wide range of data types. 
Like other keywords in MySQL, their names are 
case-insensitive. In Figure 9.1 we show them in 
lowercase, but in the text discussion we show 
them in uppercase to help them stand out. So, 
here are the ones we use in our data model 
shown in Figure 9.1: 


- INTEGER (or its synonym INT, which can also be used), a 
numeric data type capable of storing 32-bit integer 
values 


- DOUBLE, a numeric data type capable of storing 64-bit 
floating point values (values containing a decimal point, 
i.e., “real numbers”) 


- VARCHAR(M), an efficient data type for storing variable- 
length strings (At the time of this writing, the maximum 
size M of such a string is 65,535 characters, but the 
effective maximum length is also subject to the maximum 
row size—also 65,535 characters, and shared among all 
columns—and the character set in use.) 


e TINYTEXT, another data type for storing strings of length 
not exceeding 255 characters 


- TEXT, for storing large amounts of text (up to 65,535 
characters) 


- DATE, for storing date values 


See the end-of-chapter References section for 
links to further information on these and other 
data types available in MySQL. 


Let’s dig a little deeper into the structure of our 
database by discussing some of the table 
relationships. Each table is connected to 
another table through a common attribute. 
Usually the common attribute is the primary key 
in one of the two connected tables, and that 
same key is therefore a foreign key in the other 
table. It may be a good idea to make the foreign 
keys indexed in a table. Indexing an attribute 
allows for faster searching based on that 
attribute. 


Figure 9.1 shows the connections from the 
primary key to the foreign keys. Lines with a 
small, filled-in semicircle at one end and a 
larger, filled-in semicircle at the other make 
these connections. The end with the smaller 
semicircle points to the primary key, while the 
end with the larger semicircle indicates the 
foreign key. 


We have three main tables: 


1. Customers This table contains all the relevant 
information for each customer. Note that it is linked to 
the Orders table through its customer_id primary key 
attribute. For every order, there will be a customer_id 
foreign key in the Orders table identifying the customer 
in the Customers table who placed that order. On the 
other hand, a particular customer may typically have 
placed multiple orders, so there is a one-to-many 
relationship from the Customers table to the Orders 
table. 


2. Products This table contains all the relevant information 
for each product. Note that it is connected to the 
Ref Product Categories table, which provides 
information about the category of each product. Note 
that we are using the convention from the Database 
Answers website, according to which tables that start 
with the prefix Ref_ are essentially for reference. There 
is no physical object corresponding to one of the rows in 
such a table. Examples of product categories listed in 
Ref_Product Categories include exercise equipment, 
stomach remedies, vitamins, and so on. Each category 
will contain many products that are listed in the 
Products table, so again we have a one-to-many 
relationship, this time from a product category to the 
products in that category. 


3. Orders This table contains some basic information about 
each order but is also connected to a number of other 
tables that provide additional information about each 
order. In particular, through its order_id primary key, 
which appears as a foreign key in those other tables, the 
Orders table is connected to each of the following 
tables: 


1. Shipments This table keeps track of shipments. 
It is in turn connected to the Shipment_Items 
table to follow the details of the shipment of 
individual items. 


2. Order Items This table contains information 
relating to the individual items in a particular 
order. The attributes for an “order item” include 
the order item quantity and the 
order item price for that item. 


3. Invoices This table contains invoice 
information and is connected to a number of 
other relevant tables, such as the Payments 
table. 


Study Figure 9.1 until you have a reasonable 
sense of our data model. Once you have some 
understanding of the structure we are going to 
use for our database, we can proceed to 
implement that database using MySQL, and that 
is our next task. 


9.6 MYSQL, PHPMYADMIN, AND SQL 


Our choice of MySQL is based on the fact that it 
is the most popular open source relational 


database management software for web 
programming. TABLE 9.5 gives a brief summary 
of its history. We will begin by using the 
phpMyAdmin GUI for MySQL, but we will 
always provide corresponding commands in SQL 
that we would enter directly if we were using 
the command-line interface to MySQL. In fact, 
we Shall also discuss that command-line 
interface and how to enter these commands 
later in the chapter. 


And by the way, these SQL commands tend to be 
the same for all the major database 
management systems. Using these commands is 
how you “talk to” a database system. There are 
various ways of doing this: using phpMyAdmin 
or the command-line interface, as we do in this 
chapter, or using an API (Application 
Programming Interface) provided by some 
programming languages such as Java or (in our 
case) PHP. We will make use of the PHP 
approach in the following chapter. 


SQL commands are very often called queries, 
whether or not they are actually asking a 
database for information, and we will use the 
terms interchangeably. So, a “query” might also 
be creating a table, putting some information 
into a table, or updating that information as 
well. 


At this point we assume that you have the 
necessary access to both MySQL itself and the 
phpMyAdmin interface to MySQL. You may wish 
to install both of these software packages on 
your own computer, and there are some links to 
information that will prove helpful in doing so in 
the end-of-chapter References section. 


TABLE 9.5 A brief history of MySQL. 


Date 


1994 


May, 
1995 


1996 


January 
1998 


January 
2001 


March 
2003 


October 
2005 


2008 


2010 


October 
2015 


Version 


3.19 


3.23 


4.0 


5.0 


Del, 


Notes 


Original development by 
Michael Widenius and David 
Axmark 


First internal release 


First numbered release, 
according to Wikipedia 


Released for Windows 


Last 3.xx production release 


First 4.xx production release 


First 5.xx production release 


Sun Microsystems acquires 
MySQL 


Oracle acquires Sun 
Microsystems, causing Widenius 
to fork MySQL and launch 
MariaDB, perhaps fearing what 
Oracle would do with MySQL 


MySQL still alive and well... 


More realistically, particularly if you are working 
in an academic environment, your instructor 
may have arranged for your system 
administrator to create an account and an empty 
database for you. Then, once you log in to the 
system and choose that database, you will be 
ready for the next step of creating and 
“populating” the database tables based on the 


design from Figure 9.1, or based on a design of 
your own. 


If you are working with some other database 
system, much of what we say will still be 
meaningful and useful, but the screenshots 
shown in the text will not be as relevant. 
Although the vast majority of screenshots and 
figures in this second edition of the text have 
been updated, our Nature’s Source database 
has not changed, so the screenshots, figures, 
and tables in this chapter remain the same. This 
means that you will occasionally see references 
to webbook, the name we used for our account 
and database in the first edition. For this second 
edition this name became webbook2e, but the 
Nature’s Source database content for our 
Nature’s Source sample website and for the text 
has not changed. 


9.7 USING PHPMYADMIN AND SQL TO 
SET UP THE MYSQL DATABASE FOR OUR 
NATURE’S SOURCE WEBSITE 


The phpMyAdmin software is a web-based tool, 
so to use it for accessing your MySQL 
installation you will need a URL for 
phpMyAdmin on the server on which your 
MySQL and phpMyAdmin have been installed, 
and on which you have a MySQL account. For 
example, in our case that URL is 


http://cs.smu.ca/phpmyadmin 


and we simply browse to that web address and 
respond to the login window we get by entering 
our MySQL username and password. You would 
do the same, and you would then get the local 


“home page” of your phpMyAdmin. At that point 
you would have whatever access your system 
administrator has established for you. We 
assume you have a local copy of our text website 
and have progressed to this point, if you wish to 
follow along with the discussion that comes next 
in the text. 


We also assume that you are starting with an 
empty database (here called webbook in what 
follows). Once again, that is a likely scenario in 
an academic environment, though if you don’t 
have such a database but do have permission to 
create one, it is easy enough to do so, as we 
shall see shortly. 


So, we want to start creating and populating 
tables within our webbook database, based on 
our design from Figure 9.1, and using 
phpMyAdmin. FIGURE 9.2 shows a typical 
dialog box that appears by default once you 
have logged in to phpMyAdmin, have chosen the 
database that you are building, and issued a 
request to create a table. We have filled in the 
necessary information to create a table called 
Customers, in which each row will have 13 
fields. That is, each customer will have 13 
attributes. The observant reader may notice that 
we actually have 14 attributes in the Customers 
table of our data model. An error like this 
during database construction is not uncommon, 
and we will see a bit later how we can fix such a 
mistake after the table has been created. 


‘(Create new table on database webbook 






Name: Customers Number of fields: 13 


FIGURE 9.2 
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Specifying the name and size of the Customers 
table using phpMyAdmin. 


Once you click on the Go button shown in Figure 
9.2, you will get a screen like the one shown in 
FIGURE 9.3. Here we enter the names of the 
customer attributes and their types, according 
to our design shown in Figure 9.1. Then, 
clicking on the Save button causes the table to 
be created, as shown in FIGURE 9.4. This figure 
shows the complete structure of the table. Also, 
in the Indexes: part of the figure (at the 
bottom) we see a list of our primary and unique 
keys, as well as other indexed attributes. Finally, 
the figure also shows (partially) the actual SQL 
statement that was used to create the table. 


If you are using another database management 
software system, the same query should still be 
able to create this table for you. We have 
reproduced the query separately in FIGURE 9.5. 


SQL commands, or queries, can be grouped into 
various categories. Below we provide a list of 
the major groupings, together with an 
indication of the category to which each 
command of interest to us belongs. In the text 
we introduce and discuss each command as and 
when we need it. There are, of course, many 
additional MySQL commands that we do not 
discuss, and many options for using the 
commands that we do discuss for the simple 
reason that we do not have the time or space 
and have no immediate need for them. See the 
end-of-chapter References section for links to 


the MySQL documentation. Here are the 
categories: 


- Commands for data definition (CREATE, ALTER, DROP) that 
are most frequently used to create, modify, and delete 
database tables 


« A command for data retrieval (SELECT) used to query the 
database and retrieve useful information stored in it 
(probably the most-used command) 


« Commands for data manipulation (INSERT, LOAD, UPDATE, 
DELETE, TRUNCATE) that are used to enter data into 
tables, modify data that is already in those tables, and to 
remove data from tables 


- Commands for data transaction, and commands for data 
control, neither of which we will need to discuss 


9.7.1 The CREATE Command 


The CREATE command is most often used to 
create a table within a database, but it can also 
be used to create the database itself. For 
example, the command 


CREATE DATABASE webbook; 



































permissions to do so. These permissions are 
under the control of the MySQL administrator. 
That administrator will be you if you have 
installed MySQL on your own machine. However, 
many users in an academic environment may not 
have the authority to create their own 
databases. If this is the case for you, your 
system administrator would probably have 
created a database for you, based on 
information provided by a course instructor. 
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Result of creating the (empty) Customers table 
using phpMyAdmin. 


As for creating a table in an already existing 
database, the general syntax of the required 
command looks like this: 


CREATE TABLE table name (col_name col_type col cons 


» 


Figure 9.5 shows the CREATE command used to 
create our Customers table. This command, as 
shown, could be typed in directly if we were 
using the command-line interface to MySQL, a 
topic for later discussion in this chapter. For the 
moment, we are happy to have phpMyAdmin 
“construct” this command for us “behind the 
scenes”, based on information we enter into the 
form it displays for us. This particular command 
illustrates almost all of the useful features of 
the CREATE command. In the first line, 
‘'webbook'. 'Customers' tells that we are 


creating a table called Customers in the 
database webbook. The use of single quotes is 
not always necessary, but phpMyAdmin has put 
them in for us. Within the parentheses we 
specify the list of attributes, along with their 
types, and their lengths and other constraints 
wherever appropriate (such as NOT NULL, which 
means that the attribute must have a value). 





CREATE TABLE 'webbook'. ‘Customers’ ( 
‘customer_id' INT NOT NULL AUTO INCREMENT PRIMARY KBY, 
'galutation' VARCHAR (10) NULL, 
‘customer first_name' VARCHAR (24) NOT NULL, 
‘customer middle initial’ VARCHAR(3) NULL, 
‘customer last name’ VARCHAR(24) NOT NULL, 
‘email address' VARCHAR (60) NOT NULL, 
'Login_name' VARCHAR (60) NOT NULL, 
‘login password' VARCHAR(20) NOT NULL, 
‘phone_number' VARCHAR(20) NOT NULL, 
'address' TEXT NOT NULL, 
'town_city' VARCHAR (40) NOT NULL, 
‘county! VARCHAR (40) NOT NULL, 

u ‘country' VARCHAR(40) NOT NULL, 

15 INDEX (‘phone number') 
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19) ENGINE = MyISAM; 


FIGURE 9.5 
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The complete SQL command for creating our 
Customers table. 


At the end of the list of attributes, we specify 
that customer id is the primary key, that the 
table should be indexed based on 
phone_number, and that the attribute values of 
email_ address and login_name should be 
unique. Outside the parentheses, the “storage 


engine” is specified to be MYISAM, a specification 
that was not really necessary since MYISAM was 
the default storage engine at the time of this 
writing, though this may have changed by the 
time you read this and is likely to be irrelevant 
for our purposes in any case. 


Now that we have created the Customers table 
using the CREATE command, let us move on to 
our next data definition command of interest, 
ALTER, and see how to make changes in the 
structure of our table. 


9.7.2 The ALTER Command 


The ALTER command allows us to modify an 
existing object in our database. For example, we 
can use it to add a column to, or delete a column 
from, an existing table. This is different from, 
and should not be confused with, the UPDATE 
command, which is used to change the values of 
attributes in the rows of our tables, and which 
we discuss later. 
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Altering the Customers table using 
phpMyAdmin. 


Recall that we had made a mistake in creating 
the Customers table by omitting the gender 
attribute. We will now add this attribute. Let us 
say that we realized our error as soon as we 
looked at the results returned by the CREATE 
command in Figure 9.4. Notice at the bottom of 
the figure that we have the option of adding an 
attribute. We can indicate that we want to add 
an attribute after customer_last_name and click 
on the Go button. 


FIGURE 9.6 shows the page that will come up 
for specifying the properties of the new 


attribute. We indicate that the name of the 
attribute is gender, and it will be of type 
VARCHAR with a length of 1, and then click the 
Save button. 


FIGURE 9.7 shows the structure of the altered 
Customers table, as well as the SQL ALTER 
command that was used to add the gender 
attribute. This command is also shown, more 
clearly, in FIGURE 9.8. ALTER is a very versatile 
command, which allows us to add, change, or 
delete attributes (as opposed to values of 
attributes, done with UPDATE, as we mentioned 
above). In our case, we have simply used the 
ADD “subcommand” to add gender after 
customer _last_name. 
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Result of altering the Customers table using 
phpMyAdmin. 


1 ALTER TABLE 'Customers' 
2 ADD 'gender' VARCHAR( 1 ) 
} NOT NULL AFTER 'customer_last_name! 


FIGURE 9.8 
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The SQL command for altering our Customers 
table by adding a new attribute. 


9.7.3 The DROP Command 


The last SQL data definition command we want 
to look at is the DROP command. The DROP 
command can be used to remove an attribute 
from a table, a table from your database, or 
even to remove the complete database. Caution 
should be exercised when using this command, 
because the deletion is irreversible and the 
“dropped” data is therefore irretrievable. A GUI 
interface to MySQL, like phpMyAdmin, will 
generally warn you and ask you to confirm 
deletions, but remember later on when you are 
using the command-line interface to MySQL that 
you will not get any such warnings, the idea 
being that if you are at the command-line you 
know what you are doing, and you are doing it 
carefully. 


We will study this command with the help of a 
table called temp. We have created such a table 
in our database with two attributes called 
dummy1 and dummy2, as shown in FIGURE 9.9. If 


you click on the red X icon in the row containing 
the dummy1 attribute, a dialog box will appear. 
This is also shown in Figure 9.9. The 
corresponding SQL query uses this ALTER 
command with a DROP subcommand: 


ALTER TABLE ‘'temp' DROP ‘dummy1'; 


As soon as you click on OK, the attribute dummy1 
will disappear from the table. If we want to 
delete the entire table temp from the database, 
we can click on the database and then click on 
the red X icon in the row corresponding to that 
table, as shown in FIGURE 9.10. The required 
SQL query is: 


DROP TABLE ‘temp'; 


Clicking on the OK button will permanently 
delete the table temp from our database. 
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Dropping an attribute from a table. 
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Dropping a table from a database. 


9.7.4 The INSERT Command 


Now that we have dealt with the SQL data 
definition commands that are of interest to us, 
we turn our attention to data manipulation 
commands, beginning with the INSERT 
command. Suppose we want to add two records 
to the table Ref_ Invoice Status. Clicking on 
that table in the database, and then clicking on 
the Insert link will bring up the web page 
shown in FIGURE 9.11. We then enter the 
values for the two records and click the Go 
button at the bottom right. The resulting web 
page, seen in FIGURE 9.12, shows the insertion 
as well as the corresponding SQL command. The 
SQL INSERT command is also reproduced in 
FIGURE 9.13. 


Here is the general format of the INSERT 
command: 


INSERT INTO table name 

(comma-separated list of column names) 

VALUES 

(comma-separated list of corresponding values for t 


» 


In our command shown in Figure 9.13 we are 
indicating we want to enter the values of 
attributes invoice status code and 

invoice status description. The first record 
has the value 'IS' for invoice status code 
and 'Issued' for invoice status description. 
The second record has the value 'PD' for 
invoice status code and 'Paid' for invoice _ 
status description. 


{3 Server: localhost » (Database: webbook >} Table: Ref Invoice_ Status 


FErowse ef Stucture SQL Search ilnsert FEExport fEimport SOperations fitmply Drop 
Field 


Type Function Null Value 
invoice status code  varchar(2) . 8 
invoice status description text , Issued 
Ignore 
Field Type Function Null Value 
invoice status code varchar(2) . ) 
invoice status description text ’ Paid 
FIGURE Siti 
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Inserting records into the Ref Address Types 
table using phpMyAdmin. 


The INSERT command is quite useful for loading 
a small number of records into our database. 
But what if we want to insert a large number of 
records from a file? In this case we can run the 
INSERT command for each record automatically 
using SQL programming. This can also be 
achieved using a GUI interface such as that 
provided by phpMyAdmin, a process we now 
describe. 


In the ch09 subdirectory of the text website (or 
text files) you will find a data file called 
products870.csv, which contains 870 product 
records. Note that these are not real products; 
they are generated by changing the names of 
some of the products that one usually finds in a 
health products store. A typical store would 
carry many more products than this. The first 20 
records from the file are shown (partially) in 
FIGURE 9.14, with the lines truncated so the 
display will fit on the page. The value for each 
attribute is enclosed in a pair of single quotes 
and values are separated by commas. That is 
why we use the (conventional) file 
extension.csv, which stands for “comma- 
separated values”. 


We can import these records into our Products 
table using phpMyAdmin. If we click on the 
Products table, we will see a link called Import. 
Clicking on the Import link brings up a web 
page similar to the one shown in FIGURE 9.15, 
where we have entered the name of our data file 
and clicked on the CSV radio button. We have 
also indicated that the fields are enclosed in 
single quotes and separated by commas. Finally, 
we use the default value \ for the escape 
character. This means that any occurrences of 
tab, newline, or \ that are preceded by \ should 
be treated as literal characters. For example, \\ 
will be treated as a single \ . Clicking on the Go 
button will add all 870 records to the table, 
using 870 INSERT queries, as confirmed by the 
message shown in FIGURE 9.16. 


{9 Server: localhost» (Database: webbook » Table: Ref Invoice Status 























r Run SOL query/queries on database webbook; 
INSERT INTO ‘webbook’. Ref Invoice Status’ (‘invoice status code’, Fes 
‘invoice status description’) VALUES {'18', 'Zssued'), ('DD', 'Daid’); invoice sta code 
invoice, stas_descnpion 
n 
Broknathis SOL. quay, == Le yeas ts oka 
| Replace existing bookmark of same name 
[Oem | Sho is quay aan 
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Result of inserting records into the 
Ref Address Types table using phpMyAdmin. 


INSERT INTO 'webbook','Ref Invoice Status’ ( 
invoice status code' , 
"invoice status description! 


} 
VALUES ( 

'Ig', "Issued! 
), | 

'PD', ‘Paid! 
Ni 








20 


"707689", 'ACID', 'HMF PRE+PROBIO 250G','39','28','','',"HMF PRE+PROBIO 2506 
for Acidic suppleme 

'707690', ‘ACID! , ‘LACTOBACILLUS 60C','20','2','','', "LACTOBACILLUS 60C for 
Acidic supplements’ , 

'707691', "ACID','100 ACIDOPHILUS WITH FOS','26,99','67','','', "100 
ACIDOPHILUS WITH FOS for Ac 

'707692', "ACID','S STRNGTH 5 LOZENGES 60T','16.99','14','','','§ STRNGTH 
5 LOZENGES 607 for Ac 

"707693", 'ACID', "PLUS ACID- BIFID-FOS 100VC','29,99','8','','', "PLUS 
ACID- BIFID-FOS 100VC for 

'707694', 'ACID', ‘PLUS 1OOML', '55','46','','", "PLUS LOOML for Acidic 


supplements! , 'images/produ 

'707695', 'ACID', 'HMF NATOGEN (NEOGEN)','29','74',1',''| "HME NATOGEN 
(NBOGEN) for Acidic supple 

"707696", 'ACID', 'MBGA ACID 75GM','11.99','21','','", 'MBGA ACID 756M for 
Acidic supplements! , 'i 

'707697', 'ACID', 'PCA-RX 30ML','199.99','26','',"', "PCA-RX 30ML for Acidic 
supplements’ , 'images 

"707698", ‘ACID! 'LACTOVIDEN ID 60C','40','16','','', 'LACTOVIDEN ID 60C for 
Acidic supplements! 

"707699", "ACID','S INFANTS BLEND 75G','24.99','16','','','$ INFANTS BLEND 
756 for Acidic suppl 

'707700', "ACID' , "LEAF ACIDOPHILUS 120C','44.99','7','','", "URAF ACIDOPHILUS 
1200 for Acidic su 

"707701' "ACID', "ULTRA FLOR+ DF 50G','42','48','','', "ULTRA FLOR+ DF 506 
for Acidic supplement 

'707702' "ACID! , "FEM DOPHILUS 30CT','30','57','','', "FEM DOPHILUS 30CT for 
Acidic supplements' 

1707703! 'ACID','§ STRNGTH 8 G0C','36.99','3','','','S STRNGTH 8 60C for 
Acidic supplements’, ' 

"707704", 'ACID', 'YOGOURT STARTER 49GM','19','89','','', 'YOGOURT STARTER 
496M for Acidic supple 

'707705', 'ACID', 'KAPS CAPS 30C','39,99','43','','", "KAPS CAPS 30C for 
Acidic supplements! , '1ma 


'707706', 'ACID',' ADULT BLEND 60C','26.99','79','','','S ADULT BLEND 
60C for Acidic supplenen 

"707707", "ACID','§ CHILDRENS BLEND 60C','19.99','16','','','S CHILDRENS 
BLEND 60C for Acidic s 

'707708',"ACID','S DIGESTIVE ENZYME 120C','39,99', '21','','','S DIGESTIVE 


ENZYME 120C for Acid 


FIGURE 9.14 
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Partial view of a file of comma-separated values 
containing product records. 


(Server: localhost» (i Database: webbook » i) Table: Producs 

Hehowse 2Stuhre (880, Seach. ichowt GfEcpt Limo $8 pmntons lenny Oe 
-Fietoinpot 

Looe feos, | Na 248K) 


Characerselotthefle: wig» 
Imported file compression wl be alomalicaly detected fom: None, quip, bap2, 2p 








r Partial import 

7 Alow te ileruption ofan impotin case the st detect itis close tothe PHP timeout mit Ths might be good wa to import large 
fils, however can break transactions, 

Number of records (queries) to skip fom start 0 


r Format of imported fe 


6 CV 
4 - Opts 


» CV using LOAD DATA | Replace tbl data wif 

© Ignore duplcale ons 

) Sul Feds emia by 

Fields endosed by 
Fields escaped by | 
Lines terminal by aulo 
Cokin names 
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Inserting multiple records in the Products table 
using phpMyAdmin. 


Server: localhost) i Database: webbook > (Table: Produets 


evowse ]Stuce (260, Search jewet GREtpot EXlpot $4 pation. HEnply re 
Inport as been succescfly fished, 870 queries executed 


FIGURE 9.16 
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Result of inserting multiple records in the 
Products table using phpMyAdmin. 


9.7.5 The LOAD Command 


There is a more efficient way to import a large 
number of records, by using the LOAD command. 
Let us explore this option with the help of the 
same Import interface, but this time we will use 
the Customers table. The data file we will import 
contains 10,000 customers, is called 
customers10000.csv, and a copy is also 
provided in the ch09 subdirectory of the text 
files. As with our products data file, a truncated 
version is shown in FIGURE 9.17. 





1 '100005','Mr,', 'Michael','P.','McClune', 'M', 'Michaeld@webbook, com! , 
'Michaeld', 'MichaelO', '607- 

2 '100007', 'Mr.', 'Michael', 'P,', 'Young','N', 'Nichaell@webbook. com! , 
'Michaell', 'Michaell', '470-64 

3 '100009', 'Mr.', 'Jordan','I,', 'Ore', 'M', 'Jordan2awebbook. com! , 

'Jordan2! , 'Jordan2' , 182-551-3892 

4 '100011','Mr.', Bjorn’, 'A,', 'Ditty','M', 'Bjorn3@webbook. com! , 'Bjorn3!, 'Bj 
orn3','846-305-8131', 

5 '100013','Ms,','Riza','U.', alameda','F', 'Riza4@webbook.com!, 'Rizad', 
'Riza4!,'570-476-7282', | 

6 '100015','Ns,', 'Jacqueline','N.', 'Goldfeld', 'F', 'JacquelineS@webbook. com , 
'JacquelineS', 'Jacqu 
7 '100017', 'Mr.', Scoville’, '£.', 'Lepchenko', 'M', 'Scoville6awebbook. com! , 
'Scovilleé', 'Scovilleé' 

8 '100019','Mr.','Nathan','T.', 'Blake', 'M', 'Nathan?a@webbook.com', 'Nathan?! , 
"Nathan?! , '524-687-39 

9 '100021', 'Mr.', 'Ryan','R.', ‘Smyczek', 'M', 'RyanB@webbook. com! , ‘Ryans! , 
"Ryan8', '576-452-5110', '7 
023','Ms,','Angela','C,', 'Nguyen', 'F', 'Angela9awebbook. com’, 'Angela9! 
"Angela! , '474-367-1 

11 '100025', 'Mg.', "Bster','Z.','Muhammad','F', 'EsterL0@webbook. com! , 'Bster10' 
"Rsterl0', '511-803- 








ay 't 


=> 
=> 


12 '100027','Ms,', 'Abigail', 'K.', ‘Harrison’, 'F', ‘Abigail L@webbook. com! , 
"Abigailll', 'Abigaill1', ' 

13 '100029', 'Mr.', "Mike! 'K,', 'DeHeart', 'M', ‘Mikel 2@webbook.com', 'Nikel2', 
'Mikel2', 621-815-4208 

14 '100031', 'Mr.', 'Gonzalas','M.', 'Russell','M', 'Gonzalas13@webbook. com' , 
'Gonzalas13! , 'Gonzalas13 

15 1100033", 'Mr.', 'Alexander', ''T,','Buchanan', 'M', 'Alexander14@ebbook. com! , 
'Rlexanderl4', 'Alexan 

16 '100035','Mr.', 'Michael','X,', ‘Rolle’, 'M', 'Michael5@webbook. com' 


'Michaell5', 'Michael15', '782 

17 '100037', 'Mr,', Junior’, 'S,','Martin','M', 'Junior1éawebbook, com! , 
'Juniorl6', 'Juniorl6', '548+76 

18 '100039','Ms,', 'Abigail', 'X.', 'Vandeweghe!, 'F', 'Abigail17@webbook. com! 
"Abigaill7', 'Abigail17' 

19 '100041', 'Mr.', Jordan','P.', 'Venus!, 'M', 'Jordan1§awebbook.com', 'Jordanl§', 
‘Jordans! '786-454 

0043', 'Mr,', '\Johannes', 'K.', 'Kendrick', 'M', 'Johannes19@webbook. com! 
'Johannes19',, 'Johannes1 














0 '1 


=> 





FIGURE 9.17 
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Partial view of a file of comma-separated values 
containing customer records. 


This time we choose the CSV using the LOAD 
DATA radio button, but the rest of the selections 
are the same as before. Clicking on the Go 
button in FIGURE 9.18 will add all 10,000 
records using a single query based on the LOAD 
command in SQL, as shown in FIGURE 9.19. 
Caution should be exercised when loading large 
files through the phpMyAdmin interface. There 
may be a limit of 2MB. Even if your file is 
smaller than 2MB, the LOAD command may not 
be successful. We recommend that you upload 
the file through other means to the server that 
hosts your MySQL server. Then execute the SQL 
query preferably through the command-line 
interface that we will look at shortly. 


(Server: localhost » (3 Database: webbook ) { Table: Customers 
browse {structure 230k /'Searh jchset Gfexport Import foperatins ftmply Drop 
ile to impor 


Location of the tent fil festastmesL 0 Brows, | (Max: 2048 KiB) 


Character set ofthe file: ui | 
Imported file compression will be automatically detected from: None, gzip, bzip2 zp 








r Partial import 


Allow the interuption of an import in case the script detects itis close tothe PHP timeout limit. This might be good way 
toimport lage files, however it can break transactions, 


Numero ec quest fm staf 


r Format of Imported file 


ov opin 





() CSV using LOAD DATA | [}Replace table data with fle 
(lanore duplicate rows 
() 90 Feld teminated by 


Field enclosed by 


Fields escaped by 
Lines terminated by 
Column names 

(Use LOCAL keyword 
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Loading multiple customer records from a CSV 
file into the Customers table using 
phpMyAdmin. 


In the meantime, look at the SQL query shown 
in FIGURE 9.20, which uses the SQL LOAD 


LOAD DATA LOCAL INFILE ‘file _name' 
INTO TABLE tbl_name 
FIELDS TERMINATED BY ‘'string' 
ENCLOSED BY '‘char' 
ESCAPED BY ‘char' 
LINES TERMINATED BY ‘string'; 





{f Server: localhost » (i Database: webbook ) {i} Table: Customers 


Import has been successfully finished, 1 queries executed. 


ao UOCHL INFILE '/tp/phptobyt’ TTD TABLE “Castors” FELOS TERDOATED AY '," ENCLOSED BY" ESCAPED BY '\\' LINES TEMKINATED BY '\0' #10968 row 
ete, 





[Edt] [Create PHP Code | 





rFile to import 


Location of the text file Browse... | (Max: 2,048 KiB) 


Character setofthefl: ug 
Imported file compression wil be automatically detected from: None, gzip, bzip2 zp 


r Partial import 
(7) Allow the interuption of an import in case the script detects itis close to the PHP timeout limit. This might be good way to 
import large files, however it can break transactions, 


Number of ec qs to ifm stat 


-Fomat of imported fle 


3 Options 


() CSV using LOAD DATA | SQL compatibility mode 
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Result of loading multiple customer records 
from a CSV file into the Customers table using 
phpMyAdmin. 


LOAD DATA LOCAL INFILE '/tmp/phpvqdx?" 
INTO TABLE 'Customers' 

FIELDS TERMINATED BY ', ' 

ENCLOSED BY '''' 

BSCAPED BY '\\' 

LINES TERMINATED BY '\n'; 


FIGURE 9.20 graphics/ch09/loadFile.sql 


The SQL command for loading multiple 
customer records from a CSV file into the 
Customers table. 


Here we see only the options that we actually 
used in loading our customer records. See the 
MySQL manual for details about many other 
options. 


First, the keyword LOCAL means that the file 
needs to be copied to the server that hosts 
MySQL. That is why we have a funny filename in 
the command shown in Figure 9.20. Our file 
customers10000.csv was copied to a temporary 
file on the server, and the filename used in the 
command is that of the temporary file. We 
indicate that the fields are enclosed in single 
quotes and separated by commas. We use the 
default value \ for the escape character. As 
before, that means all occurrences of tab, 
newline, or \ that are preceded by \ should be 
treated as literal characters. 


9.7.6 The UPDATE Command 


We have now seen two commands (INSERT and 
LOAD) for getting data into our database. But 
what if we inadvertently entered some wrong 
data, or some piece of data already in the 
database has to be updated? Clearly we also 
need an UPDATE command and, of course, there 
is one. Here is its general syntax: 


UPDATE ‘table name’ 
SET columnl_ name=expression [column2_name=expre 
[WHERE where expression] 
[LIMIT n] 


The command works as follows. The columns in 
the table that are modified are those specified in 
the WHERE clause, and each of those rows has 
each column named in the SET clause set to the 
value of the corresponding expression. If there 
is no WHERE clause, be careful to note that all 
rows of the table are modified. If the LIMIT 
clause is given, the value n specifies the 
maximum number of rows to be modified. 


See the end-of-chapter Short Exercises section 
for an exercise giving you a chance to get 
familiar with this command. 


9.7.7 A First Look at the SELECT Command 


We now know how to “populate” our database 
using two data manipulation commands, INSERT 
and LOAD. Two other commands, DELETE and 
TRUNCATE, will allow us to “de-populate” our 
database. Before looking at these two 
destructive commands, we will take a brief look 
at the most important data retrieval command, 
SELECT. It will be discussed in more detail later 
in the chapter when we discuss the command- 
line interface. However, in order to delete 
records, we will have to browse our tables and 
find what to delete. So a simple introduction to 
data retrieval is in order. 


The records we have in our database allow us to 
experiment with the SELECT command. We can 
simply click on the Browse link when we are in 
the Customers table, and we will get (by 


default) the first 30 records in the table, as 
shown in FIGURE 9.21. The corresponding SQL 
query is shown in FIGURE 9.22 and you can see 
that these records have been retrieved from the 
database using a SELECT command. 


In Figure 9.22 we show the use of the SELECT 
command in its simplest form to select the 
complete record by specifying '*' after the 
keyword SELECT. The word Customers after FROM 
indicates the table, and the range of 0 to 30 
records appears after the keyword LIMIT. We 
will be experimenting with more sophisticated 
SELECT statements later on in this chapter, but 
for the moment we just look at how to delete a 
few, or all, of the records from a database. 


























SELECT * 
FROM “Customers” 
| LIMIT) , 30 





FIGURE 9.22 graphics/ch09/selectALl.sql 


Selecting records from the Customers table 
using SQL. 


9.7.8 The DELETE Command 


The Customers table shown in Figure 9.21 has 
one of the records highlighted with a different 
color, because we are hovering our mouse over 
that record. We are going to pick the record for 
deletion by clicking on the red X icon that 
appears just before the beginning of the record. 
FIGURE 9.23 shows the window that will pop 
up. It also shows the corresponding SQL query. 
The query uses the DELETE command. Once 
again, there are more options than we show, but 
the typical (generic) syntax for deleting from a 
single table looks like this: 


DELETE FROM table name 
[WHERE where condition] 
[ORDER BY...] 

[LIMIT row count] 






Do you really want to : 
"DELETE FROM Webbook: Customers’ WHERE ‘Customers’ customer id’ = 100011 LIMIT | 


Lm) [toa 








FIGURE 9.23 
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Deleting a record from the Customers table 
using phpMyAdmin. 


The WHERE clause allows you to specify a 
condition that a record must satisfy for it to be 
deleted. In our case, we specified that the 
customer_id must match the specified value. 
The ORDER BY option allows us to specify the 
attributes that should be used to order the 
records for deletion. The ordering is especially 
relevant if we were going to limit the number of 
records that should be deleted using the option 
LIMIT. In our example query, we are limiting the 
number of deletions to a single record. This is 
redundant, since customer id is unique, and 
there will be only one record that will match the 
WHERE clause in any case. 


9.7.9 The TRUNCATE Command 


Since we have started deleting records, why 
stop at one record? Let us delete all the records 
and then rebuild our data—we now have the 
power. The command TRUNCATE TABLE allows us 
to delete all the records in a table. We can 
invoke it from phpMyAdmin by clicking on the 
database and then clicking on the red X next to 
the table name. A warning window including 
the SQL query will pop up as shown in FIGURE 
9.24. Click the OK button and all the data in the 
table will be deleted. Most database engines 
implement the TRUNCATE TABLE command by 
dropping the table and recreating an empty 
table. It is much faster than deleting individual 
records when the tables are large. Should we 
spare you the obvious warning about exercising 
caution while using DELETE and TRUNCATE TABLE 
commands? 


The page at htp//cssmu.ca says: 


_ Do you really want to : 
’ TRUNCATE TABLE ‘Customers® 


(ok) [_conce_] 


FIGURE 9.24 
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Truncating the Customers table using 
phpMyAdmin. 


9.7.10 Inventory Management Systems 


Most retail businesses will have some kind of 
inventory management system that will be part 
of the “back office” for the use of store 
management. It will handle the wholesale 
purchase of items from suppliers and maintain 
the data necessary to keep track of inventory. 


Systems like this are not unique to e-commerce 
businesses. Our system can work with such an 
inventory management system simply by 
interacting with the product-related tables. We 
have chosen to limit the scope of our system, 
since the inclusion of many additional tables 
would not help us learn any new features of 
web programming. However, for the business 
you are working on in the “parallel project”, you 
may find it convenient to add a number of 
additional tables to deal with the specific 
activities in which your business is involved. Be 
thinking about the possibilities as you work on 
the next iterations of the parallel project at the 
end of this chapter and the next. 


In the absence of a complete inventory 
management system, we have filled as many 
tables as necessary for experimenting with the 
database. Readers are encouraged to browse 
through the populated tables from the book’s 
website. 


Later on in this chapter we will also describe 
how you can import our entire database into 
your own MySQL system so that you can 
experiment with it. In the next chapter, we will 
also see how to populate other tables using 
simulated e-commerce, when we process online 
“purchases” of our products by our customers. 


However, our limited discussion of database 
management is not yet complete. We need to 
look at the command-line interface to MySQL. 
The command-line interface is generally less 
user-friendly than phpMyAdmin, but much 
faster to use for those who know what they are 
doing, especially when queries are more 
complicated. It is also less forgiving than the 
GUI counterpart, and is therefore meant for 
more knowledgeable users. To become 
comfortable with database management, it is 
necessary for all web programmers to learn how 
SQL queries are executed via the command-line 
interface, since when such queries are sent 
through a programming language API the 
commands have essentially the same form as 
when they are entered directly by typing them 
in at a command-line prompt. 


9.8 MYSQL’S COMMAND-LINE 
INTERFACE 


We will use the Linux command line to gain 
access to our MySQL command-line interface. 
You can also log in to MySQL from other 


operating systems such as Windows or the Mac 
OS. Once you have logged in to MySQL from any 
operating system, you use essentially the same 
interface. 


9.8.1 A First Session with the Command-Line 
Interface 

FIGURE 9.25 shows our first command-line 
interaction with MySQL. In line 1 we use the 
Linux command! 


mysql —u webbook —p 


to log in to our MySQL system. Note that the 
command to access the MySQL system under 
Linux is an all-lowercase mysql. The name 
following the -u option is the username by 
which MySQL identifies the user. The —p option 
indicates that the username requires a 
password, which will be entered in response to 
the prompt from MySQL on line 2. 


As is always the case in these situations, when 
the password is typed, it does not show up on 
the screen. Once the password is verified and 
accepted, the prompt 


mysql> 


appears, and we are then ready to enter our 
commands at the command-line interface. 


The first thing we have to do is tell MySQL 
which database we would like to use. That is the 
purpose of the USE command in line 9: 


USE webbook; 


We continue to capitalize MySQL commands, for 
emphasis, in our discussions of them, but we 
have saved time when entering them at the 
command line by using lowercase. Note that 
most commands in MySQL have to be 
terminated with a semicolon (;). Some 
commands do not actually require the 
semicolon, but having a semicolon at the end of 
those commands does not cause an error, so it is 
much safer, and a recommended “best practice”, 
simply to put a semicolon at the end of every 
command. 


With the command 


SHOW tables; 


in line 13 we can find out what tables are 
currently in the database we have said we want 
to use. In this case, we see the 12 tables of our 
own Nature’s Source database that we have 
been discussing. 


wo co 3 OO Ee OULU 


ok > mysql -u webbook -p 

Enter password: 

Welcome to the MySQL monitor. Conmands end with ; or \g. 
Your MySQL connection id is 26603 

Server version: 5.0.75-Qubuntul0,2 (Ubuntu) 


Type 'help;' or '\h' for help. Type '\c' to clear the buffer. 


mysql> use webbook; 

Reading table information for completion of table and column names 
You can turn off this feature to get a quicker startup with -A 
Database changed 

mysql> show tables; 


| Invoices 

| Order_Itens 
| Orders 

| Payments 

| Products 


| Ref Order_ Item Status 
| Ref_Order Status 

| Ref Product Categories 
| Shipment_itens 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Ref Invoice Status | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Shipments | 


12 rows in set (0.00 sec) 

mysql> select * from Ref Invoice Status; 
fresecsesecenencs canes fo ceesntccceasetcnneecncnencs ¢ 
| invoice status code | invoice status description | 


2 rows in set (0,01 sec) 


mysql> quit 
Bye 
webbook > 





FIGURE 9.25 
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A first look at the command-line interface for 
MySQL. 


Next, we execute a simple SELECT command 
(line 31) to retrieve all the records from the 
table Ref Invoice Status: 


SELECT * FROM Ref Invoice Status; 


There are only two such records, as the display 
shows (lines 32-38). The use of * in this context 
means that we want to see all the fields from 
each record. This SELECT command is similar to 
the one we saw earlier. Note the format of the 
output for each of the queries we have seen 
here, which is typical. 


In fact, all the SQL commands we saw in the 
previous section can be executed using the 
command-line interface, but in some cases— 
such as creating a table or adding one or two 
records—it may be easier to use the 
phpMyAdmin GUI. 


9.8.2 A Closer Look at the SELECT Command 


Unfortunately, the phpMyAdmin GUI may be of 
limited use when we are specifying more 
complex data retrieval queries using SELECT. 
Let’s now investigate some more sophisticated 
retrievals using the command-line interface. In a 
SELECT query, the user describes only the 
desired result set. The following are keyword 
modifiers commonly used with a SELECT 
command: 


e FROM, which is followed by a comma-separated list of the 
names of the tables from which the data is to be taken 


e WHERE, which is followed by a comma-separated list of 
the conditions that specify which rows are of interest for 
the retrieval 


e GROUP BY, which is followed by information indicating 
how the data in rows with related values is to be 
combined 


e ORDER BY, which is used to identify which columns are 
used to sort the retrieved data 


e LIMIT, which specifies a range of records for which the 
data is to be retrieved 


We will explore these keywords with the help of 
some queries. Note that in the text discussion 
we continue to use all uppercase for the names 
of MySQL commands and their modifiers to 
distinguish them from the (user-chosen) names 
of other entities. When typing them into the 
command-line interface, however, it is easier to 
take advantage of the case-insensitivity of 
MySQL and use all lowercase. Keep in mind, 
however, that the user-chosen names (for tables 
and attributes, for example) will be case- 
sensitive, at least on Linux and other Unix-based 
systems. 


Calling Built-In MySQL Functions and Performing Simple Arithmetic 
During Data Retrieval 


MySQL has some built-in functions that can be 
very useful in data retrieval. Let us begin by 
illustrating COUNT( ), a function that retrieves 
just the total number of records, instead of the 
records themselves. So in FIGURE 9.26 our first 
query (line 1) is 


SELECT COUNT(*) from Customers; 





mysql> select count (*) from Customers; 





1 row in set (0.00 gec) 


mysql> select country, count (*) from Customers group by country; 
fooceceee froseseeeee + 

| country | count (*) | 

12) teeceeeeee foorecenece t 

13 | Canada | = 1791 | 

14 | USA | 8209 | 

15 teevereees foreeeonnne : 

16 2 rows in set (0.01 sec) 





FIGURE 9.26 graphics/ch09/countSQL. txt 
Use of the COUNT( ) function in SQL. 


and the result shows the total number of 
records in the Customers table. You may recall 
that phpMyAdmin generated queries that used 
single quotes around table and attribute names. 
We are not using single quotes around the table 
names here, since they are unnecessary if the 
names do not contain any spaces. But if we had 
a table with a name like Our Customers, for 
example, we would have to enclose it in single 
quotes. However, best practice would dictate 
that we avoid such names.” 


The second query in Figure 9.26 is 


SELECT country, COUNT(*) FROM Customers GROUP BY co 


» 


and uses the GROUP BY option (line 9), where 
the records are grouped by the values in the 


specified list of attributes. We are grouping by 
the country, so there will be a separate record 
for each country. That is why we get two records 
for two countries in our table, one for Canada 
and the other for the USA (we only have 
customers in those two countries). 


Another useful MySQL function is SUM( ). 
FIGURE 9.27 shows its use with the following 
query from line 1: 


SELECT SUM(product_ inventory) FROM Products; 


This query sums up the values of the attribute 
product inventory for every record in the 
Products table. So we see that there are 43,097 
items in our inventory (line 5). 





1 mysql> select sum(product_inventory) from Products; 


aaa + 

5 | 43097 | 

od védeancneeccwsccscavawss + 

7 1 row in set (0.01 sec) 

§ mysql> select sum(product_inventory) /count(*) from Products; 
Y) trececneccnccennecerecccnccsecense + 

10 | sum(product_inventory) /count (+) | 

VL] teeceeeeeeececeec ec ec eee ee eee re eee + 

12 | 49,5368 | 

DU |: is@aawaeeevecbecemuvesaeacensasscs } 


14 1 row in set (0.00 sec) 
FIGURE 9.27 graphics/ch09/sumSQL. txt 
Use of the SUM( ) function in SQL. 


The second query in Figure 9.27 also shows that 
we can do simple arithmetic during data 


retrieval using SQL (line 8): 


SELECT SUM(product_inventory)/COUNT(*) FROM Product 


» 


This query gives us the average number of items 
per product (line 12). 


9.8.3 Restricting the Set of Records from Which 
We Retrieve Our Data 

So far each of our queries has dealt with all of 
the records in a given table. We can restrict the 
scope of our retrieval by using a WHERE clause 
similar to the one we used for DELETE. Let us 
say we wanted to find out how many products in 
the Products table have fewer than 10 items in 
stock. As FIGURE 9.28 shows, we can use the 
query (line 1) 


SELECT COUNT(*) FROM Products WHERE product _invento 


» 
which gives a result of 96 (line 5). 


If we want to sort the records, we can use the 
ORDER BY option, as shown in FIGURE 9.29 (line 
4). In this case we want to retrieve a list of the 
products with inventory size greater than 90 
and have it sorted based on the value of the 
attribute product inventory. The DESC option 
indicates that we want the sorting performed in 
descending order. We also used the LIMIT 
option here so that we only see the top 10 
records in the list. The LIMIT option has two 
(comma-separated) values in this case, 0 and 
10. The first indicates how many records to skip 
before starting the retrieval, and the second 


tells how many records to retrieve. Since the 
first value is O, it is actually redundant in this 
case, and we could have used the single value 
10. 





mysql> select count(*) from Products where product_inventory < 10; 


ee 2 a oe oe od 
= 
1 
1 
1 
' 
1 
. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
— 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 
FIGURE 9.28 graphics/ch09/conditionSQL. txt 


An SQL query illustrating “conditional 
retrieval”. 





1 mysql> select product name, product inventory 
2 ~> from Products 

j ~> where product_inventory > 90 

4 -> order by product_inventory desc 

5 «> Limt 0,10; 
6 

7 

§ 

) 








Pessbudaciseniatniweltens sésedssbunasuiuauias } 
product_name product_inventory 
frteeeesecseeoecennseencs pusceseceseseaeerens + 
LACTOBACILLUS 30. C 99 
10 | ALLERGY RELIEF 30¢ 99 
11 | QUERCETIN 90¢ 99 
12 | GOOD STRNGTH CARNOSINE 99 
13 | AS MEDICINE 99 
14 | LINEN FOUNDATION 99 
15 | CHAMMOMILE TRA 99 
16 | D 40070 1007 99 
17 | VEGETARIAN BOOSTER 90C 98 
18 | STRNGTH AO FORMULA 98 
19 treccesccenenecscensenece prcsesceesccscnenane + 
20 10 rows in set (0.00 sec) 





FIGURE 9.29 graphics/ch09/orderSQL. txt 


Ordering retrieved records using SQL. 


Note that this (somewhat longer than usual) 
query is entered over several lines, and the 
prompt from MySQL changes to -> from the 
second line on, until we enter the terminating 
semicolon. 


9.8.4 Retrieving Data from More Than One Table 
with a Join 

So far, in making our queries, we have only 
dealt with a single table. Our retrievals can also 
collect information from multiple tables at the 
same time, which is referred to as a join. We 
illustrate this in FIGURE 9.30. The query in this 
figure is our most complex query to date. 

















1 mysql> select product category description as category, 

2 ~> count (*) as products, 

j -> sum(product_inventory) as product_inventory 

4 => from Products as P, Ref_Product Categories as R 

5 -> where P,product_category code = R.product_category_code 

6 “> group by category 

1 ~> order by products desc 

§ ~> Limit 0,10; 

RE Ena foreeeeenee frecereeensenererses + 
10 | category products | product_inventory 
1) SE italiana fanenannnns frncnecnenenteseneee + 
12 | Adult multi-vitamins 128 6063 
13 | Nutritional bars 68 3311 
14 | Body enhancement 64 3067 
15 | Anti-oxidants 62 3431 
16 | Acidic supplements 55 2295 
17 | Application products 34 166 
18 | Hair treatment 2 1741 
19 | Aromatic therapy 28 1312 
20 | Baby products 27 1414 
21 | Relief from allergies 26 1350 
12 teeeeerecenecennenenenes frorereneee freeercenecenasoraes + 
23 10 rows in set (0.02 sec 








FIGURE 9.30 
graphics/ch09/multiTableSQL. txt 


Retrieving data from multiple tables using join 
in SQL. 


In this example, we want to list the number of 
products in each product category as well as the 
total number of items in each category. We want 
to use the category description as the first 
column in our retrieved data. The category 
description is in the Ref Product Categories 
table, while the rest of the information is in the 
Products table. 


This query also employs another useful feature 
of SQL that allows us to assign temporary 
aliases to certain entities, which provide more 
meaningful or concise names to be used within 
the query itself. Here, for example, we are 
indicating that the 

product category description will also be 
known as category, by using the keyword AS 
(line 1). Similarly, the count of products will also 
be known as products, and the sum of the 
product inventory will be known as 

product inventory. We further abbreviate the 
Products table simply as P and the table Ref_ 
Product Categories as R (line 4). 


These two tables are “joined” by requiring the 
following condition, which connects them via 
their common keys, to be satisfied (line 5): 


P.product category code = R.product category code 


The records are then grouped by category (line 
6), and finally they are sorted in descending 
order based on the value of products (line 7), 
and we are also limiting ourselves to viewing 


the first 10 records (line 8). The join we have 
seen in this case is the simplest form of join. 
SQL allows for more sophisticated joining of 
tables. See the MySQL manual or the 
References section at the end of this chapter for 
more information. 


The data from any of the SQL queries we might 
make can be stored in new tables. We will look 
into that facility in the next section, along with 
general importing and exporting of both 
individual tables and entire databases. 


9.9 IMPORTING AND EXPORTING TABLES 
AND DATABASES 


In this section, we look at some of the SQL 
commands, as well as the GUI facilities, that we 
can use to copy, import, and export data in 
MySQL. You should know how to perform these 
tasks, since from time to time you may need to 
make a copy of one or more tables, with or 
without modifications, or even make a copy of an 
entire database. 


9.9.1 Copying a Table or Part of a Table 


Let’s illustrate this process by copying just part 
of a table. We can achieve this by combining the 
CREATE and SELECT commands, as shown in 
FIGURE 9.31. Suppose we want to make a copy 
of just a portion of our Customers table. We will 
only copy the customer _id, 

customer _first_name, customer _last_name, 
and login_name to another table called 
Customers2. First, we have to retrieve the 
required information, and here is the SELECT 
command we need: 


SELECT customer _id,customer first name, 


customer last name, login name 
FROM Customers; 


Now all we have to do is precede this command 
with 


CREATE Customers2 AS 


and the output from the SELECT statement will 
be stored in the table Customers2. Figure 9.31 
shows the complete MySQL session that 
performs this action. The SHOW tables; 
command (line 6) shows that the table 
Customers2 does not exist. We then create it 
using the above described combination of 
CREATE and SELECT. We then verify the creation 
of the table by looking at the first five records in 
the newly created Customers2 table. 


Later, we delete the table with a 


DROP TABLE Customers2; 


command (not shown in the session), since we 
do not want it to be part of our database. 


Lee eg cee cee cee el 
Om Fe We DD FR SD CO Oo Ht SO SE DH RD 


16 





mysql> use webbook 
Reading table information for completion of table and column names 
You can turn off this feature to get a quicker startup with -A 


Database changed 
mysql> show tables; 


Customers 

Invoices 

Order_Itens 

Orders 

Payments 

Products 

Ref Invoice Status 
Ref Order Item Status 
Ref Order Status 

Ref _Product_Categories 
Shipment_itens 
Shipments 








12 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> create table Customers? as 
-> select customer_id, customer _first_name, custoner_last_name, login_name 
-> from Customers; 














Query OK, 10000 rows affected (0.02 sec) 

Records: 10000 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 

mysql> select * from Customers2 limit 0,5; 

qeecaeeseetees Prseesaeseeesedseseaas Prscesdecesseseseasss fresoceceese= + 

custoner_id | customer first_nane | customer_last_name | login_nane | 

Sesbasdutanave faadcensddsasdeasweues (appedsansdilannduews islemensnieed A 
100005 | Michael McClune Michaeld | 
100007 | Michael Young Michael | 
100009 | Jordan Ore Jordand | 
100011 | Bjorn Ditty Bjorn3 | 
100013 | Riza alameda Rizad | 

qesseeusseseen feceeazedcewensn assy ye ae asee ee ease eee seen pesdassuenees + 

5 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


FIGURE 9.31 graphics/ch09/copyTableSQL. txt 





Creating a copy of a portion of the Customers 
table using SQL. 


9.9.2 Copying an Entire Database 


Now we will show you how to create a copy of 
our entire database. First, we will use the 
phpMyAdmin interface, and then the command- 
line option. 


In phpMyAdmin, you click on the database you 
want to “export” (webbook in our case) and then 
click on the Export link at the top. FIGURE 9.32 
shows the web page that will pop up. You can 
select the tables you want to export, as well as 
the format of the exported file. We will use the 
default options of exporting all the files and 
exporting them as an SQL file. Clicking on the 
Go button will bring up the dialog box that tells 
you that the file will be saved as webbook.sql, 
as shown in FIGURE 9.33. You can save the file 
in an appropriate location. 


i) Serer: caost» i Deabase: weboo 


e}rucre (280. /'Sueh cue PEIPOt finer Deignr_ Opwatons 


View dump (schema of database 








) OSV 


9) OSV {or MS Excel 

») Mirosot Excel 2000 
Wcrosot Woe 2000 

) LaTeX 

» Oper Docaner Speuste 

» Open Document Tet 

» POF 

49 

» Teale 


) XML 





) YAM 


| | 


r() Saves fle 
Fleanelerpie —)B_ 
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Add custom comment into header (n spits tes) 

4 Comments 

{Enclose expt atansaction 

(Disable foreign key checks 

SQL compat mote WME = 
0 
r # Structure 


*) Add DROP TABLE VEWW/ PROCEDURE / FUNCTION 
W AQF HOTEXSTS 

1) ANAAUTO_NCREMENT abe 

4 Enclose late and frames wih Dackquces 

*) AMUCREATE PROCEDURE | FUNCTION 














t tabinte 50000) 
se dais 
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Enpotpe INSERT» 
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FIGURE 9.32 
graphics/ch09/displayExport.jpg 


Exporting a database using phpMyAdmin. 


The exporting and importing of large databases 
using phpMyAdmin can be a problem, as it may 
result in an unusually high volume of traffic over 
the Internet. For this reason, the command-line 
option is the preferred method for performing 
these tasks. You need a related command-line 
utility called mysqldump on your system, which 
should be available with any installation of 
MySQL. 


FIGURE 9.34 illustrates how to export our 
entire database using a mysqldump command on 
a Linux system. The command works much like 
the mysql command. After the —u option, we 
specify that the user is webbook, and the —p 
option indicates that we will be entering a 
password. 


which is a: SQL file 
from: http://cs.smu.ca 


What should Firefox do with this file? 


D Opn 


© Save File 


©} Do this automatically for files like this from now on. 








FIGURE 9.33 
graphics/ch09/displayResuLltExport. jpg 


Result of exporting a database using 
phpMyAdmin. 





1 webbook > mysqldump -u webbook -p webbook > backupbookSep09, sq] 

2 Enter password: 

3 webbook > 1s -1 backupbookSep09, sql 

4 -tW------- 1 pawan pawan 1751057 2009-09-20 07:01 backupbookSep09. sql 





FIGURE 9.34 graphics/ch09/mysqldump. txt 
Exporting a database using mysqldump. 


The name webbook after the —p option says that 
we want to dump the webbook database. The > 
sign redirects the output to a file called 
backupbookSep09. sql. 


We confirm the existence of this file simply by 
doing a directory listing (line 3). The file is in 
place and has approximately 1.8MB worth of 
data. The format of the file created by exporting 
from phpMyAdmin and mysqldump is identical. 
We can take a quick peek at the file created by 
mysqldump, as shown in FIGURE 9.35. 


Note that the most recent version of this file 
(which you should now use) is called 


webbook2e backup20150504. sql 


and is available from the ch09 subdirectory of 
the text website. 


As we can see, it is really just a file containing 
SQL commands that can be used to create a 


database, and you can run these SQL commands 
to recreate the database. In fact, you can import 
the entire Nature’s Source database (that is, the 
webbook database) to your own system using the 
commands in this file. First, you need to have an 
empty database with complete manipulation 
privileges. It can have any name. To illustrate, 
we will leave the webbook database unchanged 
and import its contents from the most recent 
version of the backup file into another database 
called webbook1 using this backup file. Our 
system administrator has created this database 
for us and granted us all the necessary 
privileges. All we need to do is run the following 
command: 


mysql —u webbook —p webbookl < webbook2e backup2015 


» 


After the —u option, we are specifying that the 
user is webbook. The —p option again indicates 
that we will be entering a password. The name 
webbookl1 after the —p option tells us that we 
want to work with the webbook1 database. The < 
sign redirects the input from our previously 
created file webbook2e backup20150504. sql, 
which contains all the commands necessary to 
replicate the original database. 


All of this activity, including the results of the 
command-line import, is shown in FIGURE 9.36 
and its continuation, FIGURE 9.37 (except in 
the figures we are using the original backup file 
backupbookSep09.sql rather than the latest 
webbook2e backup20150504.sql). We refer to 
the line numbers in those two figures to help 
you follow the action. First, we verify that we do 
in fact have a database called webbook1 (lines 9- 


10 of Figure 9.36). There are no tables in the 
database, since the command SHOW tables; 
comes up empty (lines 11-12 of Figure 9.36). 
Now we exit from MySQL and run the MySQL 
command that imports the database from the 
Linux command-line interface (lines 14-17 of 
Figure 9.36). As Figure 9.37 now shows, by 
going back into the database we can see that all 
the tables are in place. We also perform two 
SELECT queries (lines 50 and 62 of Figure 9.37) 
to do a “spot check” to convince ourselves that 
the records have been imported and we have 
the right number of customers. All of this takes 
place in lines 18-72 of Figure 9.37. 























1 -- MySQL dump 10.13 Distrib 5.1.73, for debian-Linux-gnu (x86 64) 

2 es 

3 -- Host: localhost Database: webbook2e 

4 ie GeabeeeWecneeecedadeesceseneussecceccceaececuseanscces 

5 -- Server version 5,1,73-Oubuntud.10,04,1-log 

6 

7 /*!40101 SBT GOLD CHARACTER SET CLIENT=@QCHARACTER SET CLIENT */; 

8 /+#!40101 SBT QOLD CHARACTER SET RESULTS=@@CHARACTER SET RESULTS */; 
9 /*!40101 SBT GOLD COLLATION CONNECTION=@@COLLATION CONNECTION */; 

10 /*!40101 SBT NAMES utf8 */; 

11 /*!40103 SBT GOLD_TIME_ZONE=@@TIME_ZONE */; 

12 /#!40103 SBT TIME_ZONB='+00:00' */; 

13 /*!40014 SET QOLD UNIQUE CHECKS=@@UNIQUE CHECKS, UNIQUE CHECKS=0 */; 
14 /*!40014 SET GOLD FORBIGN KEY CHECKS=@GPORBIGN KEY CHECKS, FOREIGN KEY CHECKS=0 */; 
15 /#!40101 SBT GOLD SQL MODE=@@SQL MODE, SQL MODB='NO AUTO VALUE ON ZERO' */; 
16 /*!40111 SBT GOLD SQL NOTES=@@SQL NOTES, SQL NOTES=0 */; 

iW 

ey -- 

19 -- Table structure for table 'Customers' 

20 

21 


22 DROP TABLE IF EXISTS ‘Customers’ ; 

23 /*!40101 SBT @saved cs client = @acharacter set client */; 
24 /*!40101 SBT character_set client = utf8 */; 

25 CREATE TABLE 'Customers' ( 

26 —'customer_id' int (11) NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 

27 —'salutation' varchar (10) DEFAULT NULL, 

28 ‘customer _first_name! varchar (24) NOT NULL, 

29 '‘customer_middle initial’ varchar(3) DEFAULT NULL, 


30 ‘customer last_name' varchar (24) NOT NULL, 
31 ‘gender’ varchar(1) NOT NULL, 

32 'email_address' varchar (60) NOT NULL, 

33. 'Login_name' varchar (60) NOT NULL, 

34 ‘login password! varchar (20) NOT NULL, 

35 ‘phone number’ varchar(20) NOT NULL, 

36 'address' text NOT NULL, 

37 'town_city' varchar (40) NOT NULL, 

38 ‘county! varchar (40) NOT NULL, 

39 'country' varchar (40) NOT NULL, 

40 PRIMARY KEY ('customer_id') 

41 UNIQUE KEY ‘email address' (‘email address’, 'login_name') 
42 KRY 'phone number’ ('phone_number' ) 


43) ENGINE=MyISAM AUTO_INCREMENT=120010 DEFAULT CHARSET=latin1; 
44 /*!40101 SBT character set client = @saved cs client */; 

45 

46 


47 -- Dumping data for table 'Customers' 


FIGURE 9.35 
ch09/webbook2e backup20150504.sql (excerpt) 


Exported database in an SQL file. 


9.9.3 Potential Problem with Importing via 
phpMyAdmin 

As we cautioned before, using phpMyAdmin 
over the Internet can be problematic for 
importing large databases. Our database is of 
moderate size—less than 2MB. Let us see what 
happens if we try to import it using 
phpMyAdmin. FIGURE 9.38 shows what will 
happen if we click on a database such as 
webbook3, which is currently empty. We indicate 
that we want to import from the file 
webbook.sql that we had saved earlier by 
exporting through phpMyAdmin. Clicking on the 
Go button starts the importing process. 


webbook > mysql -u webbook -p 

Enter password: 

Welcome to the MySQL monitor, Commands end with ; or \g. 
Your MySQL connection id is 37531 

Server version: 5.0.75-ubuntul0.2 (Ubuntu) 


Type 'help;' or '\h' for help. Type '\c' to clear the buffer, 


ee oe — eo. 2 a 


mysql> use webbook1; 
10 Database changed 

11 mysql> show tables; 
12 Empty set (0,00 sec) 


14 mysql> quit 

15 Bye 

16 webbook > mysql -u webbook -p webbookl < backupbookSep09, sql 
17 Enter password: 











FIGURE 9.36 graphics/ch09/importSQL.txt 
(Part 1) 


Importing a database using the command-line 
interface to MySQL (up to the actual import). 








18 webbook > mysql -u webbook -p 

19 Enter password: 

20 Welcome to the MySQL monitor. Commands end with ; or \g. 
21 Your MySQL connection id is 37533 

22 Server version: 5.0.75-Qubuntul0.2 (Ubuntu) 


24 Type 'help;' or '\h' for help. Type '\c' to clear the buffer. 





26 mysql> use webbook1; 
27 Reading table information for completion of table and column names 
28 You can turn off this feature to get a quicker startup with -A 


30 Database changed 
31 mysql> show tables; 


32 teee ween nennneencenncennn + 
33 | Tables in webbook1 
BR) feeeeeceewewccrewercerees + 


35 | Customers 

36 | Invoices 

37 | Order_Items 

38 | Orders 

39 | Payments 

40 | Products 

41 | Ref Invoice Status 











42 | Ref_Order_Item status | 
43 | Ref_Order_Status | 
44 | Ref_Product_Categories | 
| 
| 














45 | Shipment_items 
46 | Shipments 


48 12 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> select customer_first_name,customer_last_name from Customers limit 0,5; 











BIE teenecnenennnwnsnnnnae ponnnnnecenanasannaan + 
52 | customer_first_name | customer_last_name | 
53 pene e eee e ene w eee eeeae freee nee eneeee eee nee + 
54 | Michael | McClune | 
55 | Michael | Young | 
56 | Jordan | Ore | 
57 | Bjorn | Ditty | 
58 | Riza | Zalameda | 
Bay toecsccesereccccccnses powcccesenecccconcces + 


60 5 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> select count(*) from Customers; 


1 row in set (0.01 sec) 


mysql> quit 
Bye 
webbook > 


Server caost » Database webbood 
G} Scare fAS0L Search (Guay Export HnPe Desiner SF Operations 
Fie toinport 


Land elt fonmbetks Bo | a 218K 


Characlerseofthefle: 8 =v 
Inpoted fle compression wil be alomalicaly detected from: None, gzip, bein, zp 






Paral inpot 
{Awe nego of anipatin case he ut dct cea te PHP tend Tis ibe nod ayo mote les, howe 
can break transactions, 

Number of records (queries) o skip om stat 





FIGURE 9.38 
graphics/ch09/displayImport.jpg 


Importing a database using phpMyAdmin. 


salts} - —h 








Fatal ero: Alloved memory sie of 16777216 byes exhausted (ted to allocate 203706 bytes) 
i /ussharephpmyadamin/ibrarissqlparsersib php on ine 835 
Daltase 


webbook| (I) ’ 
webool (1) 


FIGURE 9.39 
graphics/ch09/displayResultImport. jpg 


Result of importing a database using 
phpMyAdmin. 


Unfortunately, as shown in FIGURE 9.39, 
phpMyAdmin returns an error saying that it 
does not have the resources to carry out the 
importing task. Given what we have said, this is 
not entirely surprising. It follows that your best 
option may well be to work at the command line 
when you are importing a database, as shown in 
Figures 9.36 and 9.37. 


SUMMARY 


All businesses need to keep track of their data 
and the most convenient and efficient way to do 
this is to keep that data in a well-designed 
database. Generally, a well-designed database 
will often have been normalized up to third 
normal form and will allow for scaling upward 
as the business grows. 


MySQL is (currently, at least) an open-source 
database management system that is both 
simple enough for the home business owner to 
use and powerful enough for major corporations 
like Google and YouTube to employ as well. 


A database comprises a number of tables in 
which each row (or record) contains related 
information about some aspect of a business, 
such as a customer or a product. Each column of 
the table contains information (an attribute) 
relating to the item in its corresponding row. It 
is important to have “good” tables, which means 
that each table will contain information 
concerning a single aspect of the business, such 
as customers, invoices, or products for sale, and 
each table has a key column that can be used if 


you wish to refer to rows in that table from 
another table. 


SQL is the language we use to communicate 
with our database, and we can perform such 
communication using a command-line interface, 
or a sophisticated GUI like the one provided by 
phpMyAdmin, or one or more simple PHP scripts 
that we can write ourselves. There are SQL 
commands for creating databases, creating 
tables within those databases, adding 
information to the tables, modifying information 
that has already been stored, deleting some or 
all of that information, retrieving information 
and displaying it in various ways, and so on. We 
can also use SQL to perform numerical 
calculations on our data during the retrieval 
process. 


Data can be imported to a database from 
external files, and exported to external files from 
a database. Even an entire database may be 
exported and used to replicate itself elsewhere. 


QUICK GUESTIONS TO TEST 


YOUR BASIC KNOWLEDGE 


1. Can you think of at least three reasons why storing large 
amounts of data in “ordinary” files turned out not to be a 
good idea? Here are some keywords to guide your 
thinking: duplication, maintenance, excessive human 
involvement. 


2. What would you say to a business owner who had 
decided to keep all of the data for his business in one 
large table? 


3. How would you describe what it means for a database to 
be in first normal form? 


4. How would you describe what it means for a database to 
be in second normal form? 


5. How would you describe what it means for a database to 
be in third normal form? 


6. What has happened to MySQL that may (or may not) 
affect its future as a freely available, open-source 
database management system? 


7. What is the MySQL command for creating a database? 
Can you always expect this command to work on any 
system? 


8. What is the MySQL command that says you are going to 
use a database called my business? 


9. What MySQL command would you use to create a table 
called Customers with the following five fields: a unique 
identification number, first name, last name, telephone 
number, and email address? Choose good names for the 
columns in your table. 


10. Give a typical command for inserting a record in the 
table created in the previous exercise. 


11. If you wanted to import a lot of data into this table from 
an external file, what would a typical line in that file look 
like? 


12. What is the MySQL command for displaying all the 
information in this table? 


13. What is the command for displaying just the names of the 
customers in the table? 





SHORT EXEREISES TO 
IMPROVE YOUR BASIC UNDERSTANDING 


The following exercises assume you have access 
to an installation of MySQL and that installation 
either has at least one database to which you 
also have access, or you have permission to 
create databases on the system. These are just a 
few suggestions to get you started on the road 
to becoming comfortable working with a 
database. Some of the exercises will take more 
time and effort than others, but all are well 
worth the effort. In fact, we do not specify 
whether to use the command-line interface or 
the GUI interface to perform any particular 


activity, and you should use both, preferably, to 
do the same exercise. 


10. 





. Log in to your MySQL and give the command that shows 


you all of the databases you are allowed to “see”. 


. Decide whether you will work with an already existing 


database, or create a new one. If you are going to create 
a new one, first do that. Then, in either case, give the 
command that sets you up for using whatever database 
you plan to use. 


. Create a table called Customers that will hold, for each 


customer, that customer’s first and last name, telephone 
number, email address, and a unique identification 
number. 


. Modify your Customers table using the ALTER command 


to adda city attribute for each customer. 


. Enter some imaginary customers into your Customers 


table. First, use the INSERT command to enter just a 
couple of customers. Then create a file of customers and 
use the LOAD command to enter them. 


. Create a second table called either Products or 


Services that contains products or services that might 
be purchased by one or more of these customers. Enter 
some imaginary products or services into the table, 
based on the kind of business you are working on in your 
“parallel project”. 


. Create a third table called Orders that “connects” the 


customers and the products that they have purchased. 
Enter some imaginary orders into the table. 


. Practice some SQL retrieval commands to display 


information from one or more of these tables in various 
forms. 


. Experiment with the UPDATE command by changing some 


attribute values. Then confirm the changes using a 
SELECT query. Finally, use UPDATE again to change the 
values back to what they were. 


When you have finished the above experimentation, 
continue by experimenting with the DELETE, DROP, and 
TRUNCATE commands until all of your sample tables have 
been removed from your database. 


EXERCISES ON THE PARALLEL 


PROJECT 


1. Rethink the objective(s) of your business, from the point 
of view of the kind of data that you will need to handle, 
and the kind of information you will need to store and 
later retrieve. Virtually every business has products 
and/or services to sell and needs to have some kind of 
inventory management system to deal with all aspects of 
information relating to those products and services. Time 
constraints may limit the scope of your effort, but give 
some thought to what is both reasonable and feasible to 
implement, given your particular situation. 


2. Decide what tables you will need for your data, and the 
relationships between them. 


3. Decide what attributes should go into each table, what 
data type each attribute should have, and what keys 
should be used to identify the rows in individual tables 
and connect the tables. 


4. Think about any “business rules” that may be peculiar to 
your business and make sure they do not “break” your 
design. If you discover a business rule that is 
inconsistent with your database design, revise your 
design accordingly. 


5. Implement your design in MySQL, using any combination 
of phpMyAdmin and the command-line interface, but try 
to use both enough to enhance your familiarity with 
each. 


6. Add enough data to each table so that you can perform 
some meaningful queries, and test your database until 
you are Satisfied it is going to help you perform the 
necessary tasks your business requires. 





WHAT ELSE YOU MAY WANT OR 
NEED TO KNOW 


1. MySQL started life as an open-source, freely available, 
database system. As of this writing, that is still true. 
However, MySQL was taken over by Sun Microsystems 
which, in turn, has been acquired by Oracle, who owns 
one of the largest proprietary database systems. Some 
believe that this does not bode well for the future of 
MySQL as a freely available system, and some of the 
MySQL websites are taking on a decidedly commercial 
look and feel. Nevertheless, until you hear differently, 
you should assume you will be able to download and 
install a free version of MySQL. 


2. When you first begin to work with an RDBMS (Relational 
Database Management System) it can be an intimidating 
experience. Even the installation of such a system on 
your home computer can seem like a daunting 
undertaking, especially since to get the full advantage of 
the installation you will want to have a web server, the 
PHP programming language, and phpMyAdmin all 
installed as well. Fortunately, some very clever and 
helpful people have worked long and hard to make all 
this “easy” for you, and you should know that it’s not as 
bad as it may seem. This is not to say you will not 
encounter the odd bump in the road during the setup, but 
it should be nothing you cannot overcome with a quick 
search on the web or a question to a more 
knowledgeable friend. See the following References 
section for some relevant links. 


3. In this chapter we have dealt only with the relational 
database and the MySQL version of that kind of 
database, as well as the SQL used to communicate with 
such databases. These databases and even MySQL are 
very widely used and are not going away anytime soon. 
However, you should be aware that there are many other 
kinds of databases and that recently the so-called 
NoSQL databases such as MongoDB and Couchbase 
have been gaining much influence on the web. You 
should keep an eye out for further developments in this 
area. 





MERE RE NGES 


e 1. Whatever information and software you need to get 
started with MySQL should be available at one or both of 
the following links: 


http://www.mysql.com/ 


http://dev.mysql.com 


e 2. The home page for phpMyAdmin can be found here: 


http://www. phpmyadmin.net/home page/index.ph 


» 


- 3. You can download MySQL, PHP phpMyAdmin, and the 
Apache web server software in a single package as well. 
Such a package may also include other useful pieces of 
software. If you wish to pursue this option, check out one 
or both of the following sites: 


http://www. apachefriends.org/en/xampp.html 


http://www.wampserver.com/en/ 


e 4. The W3Schools tutorial on SQL starts here: 


http://www.w3schools.com/sql/default.asp 


4 


- 5. Wikipedia has articles on database normalization, 
functional dependency, and SQL: 


http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Database normal 
http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Functional_depe 


http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/SQL 


e 6. All of the following links will take you to articles that 
discuss the database normalization process: 


http://agiledata.org/essays/dataNormalizatio 
http://databases.about.com/od/administration 
http://www. bkent.net/Doc/simple5.htm 


http: //www.phlonx.com/resources/nf3/nf3_tuto 
4 > 
- 7. Here is a link to a tutorial article on the Database 


Answers site entitled How to Understand a Database 
Schema: 


http://www.databaseanswers.org/tutorial4 db_ 


> 


- 8. Fora tutorial on joins in MySQL see: 


http://www. tizag.com/mysqlTutorial/mysqljoin 


ee > 


https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/NoSQL 
https://www.mongodb.org/ 


http://www. couchbase. com/ 
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Chapter opener image: © 
Godruma/ShutterStock 


OVERVIEW AND OBJECTIVES 


We have now arrived at the pinnacle of our e- 
commerce website development. In this chapter 
we combine all the knowledge we have learned 
so far to create a “complete” e-commerce 
solution for our business that will allow a user 
to visit our online e-store and perform each of 
the following tasks: 


- Browse through our product catalog “anonymously” (as a 
casual web surfer, without registering—recall that a 
casual visitor to our site can also perform a Body Mass 
Index (BMI) calculation or send feedback to the company) 


- Open an account by registering with our website 


- Log in to our website as a registered user, and later 
(after browsing and shopping, we hope) log out 


- Browse through our product catalog as a registered user 
who can now manage an online “shopping cart” by 
adding and removing items 


e And, finally, “check out” and “purchase” the shopping 
cart items (Actually, our system stops short of accepting 
payment and shipping items, since in reality it has no 
items to ship and besides, that would involve connecting 
to other businesses under false pretenses . . .) 


We can customize the Personal Home Page 
(PHP) scripts that allow users to connect to our 
MySQL database and perform the various new 
tasks that require such a connection. Note that 
phpMyAdmin and the command-line interface 
that we examined in the last chapter are tools to 
be used by a business owner or designated 
administrator to maintain the database for the 
business. These are not tools we want our site 
visitors to be using for access to our database. 
Instead, it is more appropriate (and safer) to 
provide our own specialized PHP scripts to 
control user interaction with our website and its 
database in very specific ways. 


In the previous two chapters we laid the 
groundwork for what we are about to do now by 
introducing the PHP programming language 


and the MySQL database system. In this chapter 
we need to expand that discussion by covering 
the following topics: 


- Howa PHP script connects to a MySQL database 


- Howa PHP script issues queries (requests for 
information) to a MySQL database and then receives the 
requested information and processes it in the 
appropriate way (A “query” does not have to be a 
request for information; it can also be an instruction to 
the database to perform some action not related to the 
retrieval of information.) 


- More about PHP arrays, which must be well understood 
and used properly if we expect our scripts to function as 
intended 


- How to use a PHP session (introduced in Chapter 8) to 
keep track of a user’s activity during a visit to our 
website 
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FIGURE 10.1 
graphics/chl10/nature/displayIndexPhp. jpg 


The latest version of our home page, showing 
our e-store dropdown menu options and a handy 
login link at the upper right. Photo: © 
LUNAMARINA/iStockphoto 


FIGURE 10.1 shows our revised home page, in 
which the former e-store menu option has been 
replaced with several dropdown menu items. 
Those dropdown menu items are also shown. 


They are all e-store related, are essentially self- 
explanatory, and summarize the new 
functionality that we intend to implement in this 
chapter. 


A user who clicks on the first item (e-store 
Options) in the dropdown menu shown in 
Figure 10.1 is taken to the starting page for our 
e-store shown in FIGURE 10.2, which provides a 
little more information about some of our e-store 
links. 


10.1 PHP AND MYSQL 


It is interesting to note how, in the history of 
computing, certain programming languages and 
other products have evolved together and now 
give the impression that they were “made for 
each other”. In early business computing, you 
could see such symbiotic relationships 
illustrated by the association between COBOL 
and IBM’s System/360 and its successor MVS. 
Computing enthusiasts also reveled in the 
compatibility between Unix and the C 
programming language in the 1970s and 1980s. 
While the pairing of PHP and MySQL may not 
yet have attained the status of some of these 
earlier “marriages made in heaven”, in this 
chapter we should come to appreciate the ease 
with which programming MySQL database 
management for the web can be achieved using 
PHP 
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FIGURE Or 
graphics/chl10/nature/displayEstorePhp. jpg 


Our e-store page, giving a bird’s eye view of our 
e-store functionality. 


We begin by assuming that you have access to a 
computing platform with both PHP and MySQL 


installed. Furthermore, the system must be able 
to establish a connection between the two. 
Usually, such installation and configuration 
tasks are left to more sophisticated users or 
system administrators, but they may also be 
performed on a PC by any dedicated and 
reasonably competent user who refuses to be 
intimidated, as we have pointed out in the 
previous chapter. 


As we know, connecting to a MySQL system as 
an authorized user and selecting an appropriate 
database can be done using phpMyAdmin or the 
command-line interface, but we are now 
interested in more direct control of our web 
pages using our own PHP scripts as the 
interface. This gives us business-specific 
solutions that allow our users access to our 
database in a more controlled fashion. 





<?php 

/*connectToDatabase. php 

Handles the connection to the Nature's Source database, 
Values for $dbLocation, $dbUsername, $dbPassword, and 
SdbName are assigned in the file database.inc, which 
must be included from a "safe" (but readable) location 
which is outside public_html, for security reasons, 
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include("../../../../htpasswd/database. inc") ; 


- - 
oe 


if (!isset ($dbLocation) 


ray 
iw 





4 echo "Database location is missing. <br> 
15 Connection script now terminating."; 
16 exit (0) ; 

1} 

18 

19 if (!isset ($dbUsername) 

20 { 

a1 echo "Database username is missing. <br> 
22 Connection script now terminating, "; 
23 exit (0) ; 

4} 


26 if (Jisset ($dbPassword) 


ae | 

28 echo "Database password is missing. <br> 
29 Connection script now terminating."; 
30 exit (0) ; 

3 } 

32 

33 if. (!isset (SdbName) 

| 

35 echo "Database name is missing. <br> 

36 Connection script now terminating."; 
37 exit (0); 

38 | 

39 

40 $db = mysqli_connect ($dbLocation, 

41 §dbUsername, 

42 §dbPassword, 

43 SdbName) ; 

44 if (mysqli_connect_errno() || ($db == null) 
45 | 

46 printf ("Database connection failed: s<br> 
4] Connection script now terminating.", 
48 mysqli_connect_error()) ; 

49 exit (0) ; 

50 

51 2? 


FIGURE 10.3 
ch10/nature/scripts/connectToDatabase. php 


Typical PHP code for connecting to MySQL. For 
security reasons we do not show the content of 
the file database. inc referenced in line 10, but 
we discuss its contents (generically) in the text. 


The first thing we need to know, as web 
programmers, is how to use PHP to connect to 
the MySQL system as an authorized user and 
select an appropriate database. FIGURE 10.3 
shows the necessary PHP code, which is stored 
in a file called connectToDatabase. php (found 
in ch10/nature/sc ripts)= We can use this or 
similar code in any one of our scripts that needs 
to make such a connection. 


The script begins by including the file 
database.inc. The first thing to note about this 
file is that it must be outside the publicly 
accessible part of your website (outside your 
public html, for example), but in a location 
accessible by PHP. The reason for this is that the 
file contains the necessary (sensitive) 
information for access to your database. Here is 
what our file looks like, and yours should look 
the same, except (of course) the values of the 
variables must be what you need for your 
particular setup: 


<?php 

$dbLocation = "localhost"; 
$dbUsername = "webbook2e"; 
$dbPassword = “our password"; 


$dbName = "webbook2e"; 


?> 


The variable $dbLocation contains the name or 
the IP address of the computer that hosts the 
MySQL system we wish to access. It can be the 
same as, or different from, the computer that 
hosts the web server. In our case, both are the 
same so we use the value "Localhost" for this 
variable. Next, the variable $dbUsername has the 
value "webbook2e", which is our username for 
our MySQL system. We show here only a dummy 
password being assigned to the variable 
$dbPassword, and finally our database name 
(also webbook2e) is stored in the variable 
$dbName. 


Once this file has been included and the 
variables it contains are available, the rest of 
the script can proceed. 


Lines 12-38 of the script in Figure 10.3 contain 
a sequence of if-statements that check to make 
sure each of the four required variables has a 
value (via calls to the PHP isset( ) function). 
The script terminates with a call to the exit (0) 
function after issuing an appropriate message if 
any of the four variables has no value. Note in 
passing that each of the message strings in the 
echo statements extends over two lines, which is 
permissible without using a concatenation 
operator in PHP. 


The connection to the MySQL server is 
established from PHP by calling the built-in 
function mysqli connect( ), which takes as its 
four parameters the values of the variables in 
the database. inc file: 


e The location of the MySQL server ($dbLocation) 
- The user’s MySQL username ($dbUsername) 
- The user’s MySQL password ($dbPassword) 


e The MySQL database name ($dbName) 


If the connection does not succeed, we output 
an appropriate message (this time using the 
printf alternative to echo), and again terminate 
the PHP script, once more with a call to 
exit(0). If the connection succeeds, we save 
the result returned by mysqli connect( ) ina 
variable called $db. This variable gives us a 
reference to our database, on which subsequent 
actions can now be performed. That is, we are 
now in position to run almost any SQL query 
that we saw in the previous chapter, but this 
time we will run the queries from our PHP 
scripts. 


When writing PHP scripts that deal with MySQL, 
you can leverage your knowledge of SQL 


queries, since this is the form in which PHP 
delivers these queries to MySQL. The following 
sections look at how PHP performs database 
retrieval and manipulation operations to help us 
carry out the e-commerce tasks required by our 
business. And, of course, we shall be using 
several additional built-in PHP functions, like 
the mysqli _connect( ) function used above, in 
dealing with our MySQL database. Their names 
all begin with the mysqli_ prefix. 


Before we proceed, we should remind you that 
unless you have installed PHP and MySQL ona 
local machine (your own, or your school’s, for 
example), you will have to view the pages we 
are discussing on the book’s website. Even on 
the book’s website, we will have certain 
restrictions. Any manipulations to the database 
may be difficult or impossible to manage on our 
server. We strongly recommend, therefore that 
readers import the database provided in the 
previous chapter on their own MySQL server 
and set up PHP so that it can access this 
database. As is our practice, however, we will 
continue to provide detailed screenshots of 
various web interactions to ensure that the 
reader can follow the exposition in the text 
without having to access a computer. 


10.2 REGISTRATION 


While casual visitors to our website can browse 
through our catalog anonymously, we do not 
permit any actual e-commerce transactions until 
we know we are dealing with an “authorized” 
user. The first step in establishing a user’s 
identity for an e-commerce website is, usually, to 
have the user complete and submit a 


registration form such as the one shown in 
FIGURE 10.4. 


During the registration process we must be 
prepared to deal with at least the following 
possible scenarios: 


- The typical case where the user enters data that causes 
no problem and simply completes a successful 
registration 


- The case where the user enters something on the form 


that does not pass validation on the client side 


- The case where a user has already registered and has 
perhaps forgotten they have done so, which will be 
recognized when the user is discovered to be in the 
database already 


- The case where the user attempts to choose a login 
name that is already in use by a previously registered 
customer 


In the discussion that follows it will be useful to 
keep in mind this distinction: Data that is OK on 
the client side may turn out to be not OK on the 
server side. For example, a perfectly valid login 
name (as far as the client-side validation is 
concerned) may turn out to be invalid upon 
being sent to the server and checked against 
the MySQL database, for the reason that it is 
already in use. 
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FIGURE 10.4 
graphics/ch10/nature/displayRegisterPhpl. j 
pg 


The registration form a user must complete and 
submit to register with our website in order to 


be authorized when making future online 
purchases from our e-store. 


10.2.1 Getting Valid Registration Form Data from 
the User 


The web page containing our registration form 
shown in Figure 10.4 is produced by the file 
pages/registrationForm.php, an excerpt of 
which is shown in FIGURE 10.5. The 
registration form itself is not very different from 
other HTML forms we have seen in previous 
chapters, such as our feedback form, except that 
in order to reduce the amount of markup, we 
are not using label elements for accessibility in 
this chapter. 


As we did with our previous forms, we continue 
to validate the user’s data entries on the 
registration form, in this case using both client- 
side JavaScript and the HTML5 pattern 
attribute on form controls. 





13 <maln> 

14 «article class="Registration"> 
15 —chdoRegistration Form/h4> 
16 <form id="registrationForm" 


1 onsubmit="retun registrationFornValidate() ;" 
18 action="scripts/reqistrationFornResponse. php" 
19 method="post "> 
20 <table> 
21 <tr> 
22 <td>Salutation:</td> 
23 <td><select name="salute"> 
a4 <option>knbsp; </option> 
25 <optionotirs </option> 
26 <optionsls, </option> 
27 <optionolr, </option> 
28 <option>Dr.</option> 
29 </select></td> 
30 </tr> 
31 <tt> 
32 ctdoFirst Name: </td> 
33 <td><input required type="text" names"firstName" size="40" 
34 title="Initial capital, then lowercase and no spaces" 
35 patterns" (A-2) (a-z] #$"></td> 
36 </tr> 
FIGURES NO:s 
chl10/nature/pages/registrationForm. php 
(excerpt) 


A partial display of the markup that produces 
our registration form. 


First, from line 17 in Figure 10.5 you can see 
from the value of the onsubmit attribute that we 
are calling the JavaScript function 
registrationFormValidate( ) when the form 
is submitted. (Note the presence of return, 
which is necessary even though the function 
itself “returns” a boolean value.) This function 
is contained in the JavaScript file 
scripts/registrationFormValidate. js, which 


contains only the definition of this single 
function. The function, in turn, only checks to 
ensure that we do no try to submit a completely 
empty registration form. This is really a bit of 
validation redundancy, since we can achieve the 
same effect by placing a required attribute on 
each of our form controls. 


Second, note that the input element in lines 33- 
35 of Figure 10.5 has both the above-mentioned 
required attribute, as well as a pattern 
attribute whose value describes the kind of 
input we will accept for the user’s first name (in 
this particular case). 


Both JavaScript validation and validation via the 
HTML5 pattern attribute have been discussed 
previously, so we do not go into any further 
detail here. However, it may be useful to look 
over, for the sake of completeness, the full 
contents of both registrationForm.php and 
registrationFormValidate. js. 


10.2.2 Submitting the Form Data: Possible 
Outcomes 


The sequence of events related to the filling out 
and submission of the registration form goes 
something like this. First, the user fills in the 
form and clicks on the Submit Form Data button. 
If the form data validates, the form data is sent 
to the server. If the form data does not validate, 
the data is not forwarded to the server. If the 
form data makes it to the server, it is “handled” 
by the script in 
scripts/registrationFormResponse. php. This 
file is given in the value of the registration 
form’s action attribute, as seen in line 18 of 
Figure 10.5, and note that its path there is 
relative to the home directory of this version of 


our website (ch10/nature). The final processing 
of the submitted data is done by the script in 
scripts/registrationFormProcess.php, and 
the final outcome of submitting the registration 
form data will depend on the nature of the data 
submitted, as we describe in what follows. 


At the highest level, any one of the following 
scenarios may occur. 


Scenario 1: A Typical Problem-Free Registration 


If all the data entered into our registration form 
as shown in Figure 10.4 validates, and the user 
clicks the Submit Form Data button, the form 
data is sent to the server. If there are no 
problems on the server side, we get a display 
like the one shown in FIGURE 10.6. 
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FIGURE 10.6 
graphics/ch10/nature/displaySuccessfulRegi 
strationFormResponsePhp. jpg 


The resulting display when a new user registers 
successfully for our website. 

Scenario 2: A Problem with Invalid Data Entered into the Form by 
the User 

If one or more of the form data entries causes 
the form data not to validate on the client side, 
the user will be so informed in some way, and 
will have to make corrections and try again. As 
indicated above, we will not illustrate this 
scenario any further here. 

Scenario 3: A Problem with Duplicate Registrations (Duplicate 
Email Addresses) 

This scenario occurs when the user (i.e., the 
user’s email address, which is used to identify 
every user uniquely) is already in our server- 
side database. As we have indicated in Chapter 
9, the email address in the Customers table of 
our database must be unique. If a user tries to 
enter the same information again, the user 
should get an error because an attempt is being 
made to duplicate the email address. FIGURE 
10.7 shows the reaction from our PHP 
processing to such an attempt. You may be able 
to obtain this page easily by clicking on the 
refresh button in your browser, immediately 
after a successful registration. In that case, if 
the browser attempts to send the same form 
information again, the page shown in Figure 
10.7 should appear. 
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PIGURE W007 
graphics/ch10/nature/displayUnsuccessfulRe 
gistrationFormResponsePhp. jpg 


The resulting display when a potential new user 
fails to register because the email address 
entered into the registration form was already 
in the database. All email addresses in our 
database must be unique. 


Scenario 4: A Problem with Duplicate Login Usernames (Login 
Username has Already Been Chosen by Another User) 


The Customers table of our database also 
requires that the login username be unique. 
However, it might be quite natural for another 
user named Porter, with a different email 
address, to ask for porter as a username. What 
should our PHP script do in such a case? A 
reasonable course of action might be to create a 


new username by simply appending a digit to 
the preferred username. If we do, in fact, 
attempt to specify a username of porter from a 
different email address, as shown in FIGURE 
10.8, our PHP script processing results in the 
output shown in FIGURE 10.9. The registration 
was accepted, but the login username was 
changed to porter®d. 
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FIGURE 10.8 
graphics/ch10/nature/displayRegistrationFo 
rmPHP2. jpg 


Another registration form in which the user is 
“unknown” to the database because his email 


address is not in the database, but he is 
attempting to use a login username that is 
already in use. 
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FIGURE 10.9 
graphics/chl0/nature/displaySuccessfulRegi 
strationFormResponsePhp2. jpg 


The resulting display when a new user registers 
successfully for our website, despite having 
chosen a login username that is already in use. 


An alternate approach might be to suggest the 
new username, ask the user to re-register, and 
use the new (suggested) username. The logic 
for either of these two approaches is essentially 
the same. 


10.2.3 Actual Processing of the Registration, with 
Valid Form Data 

We are now ready to look at the PHP processing 
of the registration form data, given that valid 
form data has been uploaded to the server. 
There are actually two files involved: 
scripts/registrationFormResponse. php 
(shown in FIGURE 10.10) and 
scripts/registrationFormProcess.php (shown 
in FIGURES 10.11 and 10.12). The 
registrationFormResponse.php script 
appeared as the go-to script in the action 
attribute of the registration form, and is actually 
a “high-level” script that does three things for 
us: 


1. Its overall task is to set up the “infrastructure” for the 
HTML page that will be displayed to the user as the 
response to the processing of the registration form data. 


2. In line 10 it includes our 
scripts/connectToDatabase. php script, which runs 
and connects us to our database so that we can enter the 
user’s information. 


ice) 


. In line 16 it includes the second script, 
registrationFormProcess.php (Figures 10.11 and 
10.12), which does all of the actual work. 








1 <?php 
2 //registrationFormResponse. php 
3 include("../common/document_head. html") ; 
4 )> 
5 <body> 
6 cheader> 
1 <?php 
8 include(".. /conmon/banner php") ; 
9 include(".. /common/menus htm") 
10 include("../scripts/connectToDatabase. php") ; 
ll ?> 
12 </header> 
3 <flain> 
14 <article class="Registration"> 
15 < php 
16 include(",./scripts/registrationFormProcess. php") ; 
1] ?> 
18 </article> 
19 </main> 
20 <footer> 
a <?php 
2 include(". ./conmon/footer_content html"); 
23 ?> 
24 </footer> 
25 — </body> 
26 </html> 
FIGURE 10.10 
chl10/nature/scripts/registrationFormRespon 
se.php 


The file that handles, at a high level, the 
response to the user when the user submits the 
registration form in registrationForm. php. 


15 //sssssssz= main script begins here 

16 if (isset($ POST['gender']) && ($ POST['gender'] == "Female") 

17 §gender = "F"; 

18 else if (isset($ POST['gender']) && ($ POST['gender'] == "Male")) 
19 Sgender = "M"; 

20 else $gender = "0"; //for "Other" 


22 if (emailAlreadvExists($db, $ POST['email'l)) 





46 


‘ === su iy 


echo "<h3>Sorry, but your e-mail 
address is already registered.</h3>"; 


else 


| 


Sunique_login = getUniqueID($db, $ POST('loginName'}) ; 
if (Sunique_login != $ POST['loginName') ) 
| 
echo "<h3>Your preferred login name already exists.<broSo ... 
we have assigned $unique_login as your login name.</h3>"; 


Squery = "INSERT INTO Customers ( 
customer_id, 
salutation, 
customer_first_name, customer_middle initial, customer_last_name, 
gender, 
email_address, 
login name, login password, 
phone_number, 
address, town_city, county, country 
) 
VALUES 
NULL, 
'§ POST [salute] ', 
'§ POST(firstName]', '$ POST(middleInitial]', '$ POST[lastName] ', 
'$ POST [gender] ', 
'§ POST{email]', 
"Sunique_login', '$ POST[loginPassword] ', 
'§ POST [phone] ', 
'$ POST[address]', '$ POST[city]', '$ POST[state]', '$ POST{country]' 


ole 
ee 


$success = mysqli query($db, $query) ; 
echo "<h3>Thank you for registering with our e-store.</h3>"; 
echo "<h3>To log in and start shopping please 
<a href='pages/loginForm. php' 
class='NoDecoration' sclick here</a>.</h3>"; 


62 mysqli_close($db) ; 


63 


sssesssss= main script ends here 


PIGURE Torr 


chl10/nature/scripts/registrationFormProces 


S.php (Part 1 of 2) 





The first part of the script that actually 
processes the data submitted from the 
registration form in registrationForm. php. 





64 

65 /*emailAlreadyBxists () 

66 Determines if the e-mail address supplied by the customer 
67 upon registration is already in the database. 


68 */ 

69 function emailAlreadyExists($db, $email) 

7 { 

71 $query = 

7} "SELECT * 

2B FROM Customers 

74 WHERE email_address = '$email'"; 

15 $customers = mysqli_query($db, $query) ; 
76 $numRecords = mysqli_num_rows($customers) ; 
11 return ($numRecords > 0) ? true : false; 
78 | 

79 


80 /*getUniqueID() 

81 Assigns a unique login name to the customer upon registration. 
82 If the login name requested by the customer is already in use, 
83 the customer will be assigned the login name which is formed 
84 by taking the requested login name and appending the lowest 

85 positive integer that makes the result unique in the database. 
86 */ 

87 function getUniqueID($db, $loginName) 


88 
89 Sunique_login = $loginName; 
90 $query = 
91 "SELECT * 
92 FROM Customers 
93 WHERE login name = '$unique login'"; 
94 $customers = mysqli_query($db, $query) ; 
95 $numRecords = mysqli_num_rows($customers) ; 
96 if (SnumRecords != 0) 
97 { 
98 //Try appending non-negative integers 0, 1, 2... 
99 //till you get a unique login name 
100 $i = -1; 
101 do 
102 { 
103 $itt; 
104 Sunique_login = $loginName.$i; 
105 Squery = 
106 "SELECT * 
107 FROM Customers 
108 WHERE login_name = '$unique_login'"; 
109 Scustomers = mysqli_query($db, $query) ; 
110 SnumRecords = mysqli_num rows ($customers) 


lll } 





112 while ($numRecords != 0); 
113 } 

114 return $unique_login; 

115 } 

116 ?> 





FIGURE 10.12 
chl10/nature/scripts/registrationFormProces 
S_php (Pant 2 ot 2) 


The second part of the script that actually 
processes the data submitted from the 
registration form in registrationForm. php. 


The Script That Does the Actual Form Data Processing: 
registrationFormProcess.php 


This is the script that is included at line 16 of 
Figure 10.10, is shown in Figures 10.11 and 
10.12, and is the one that actually processes the 
submitted registration form data and produces 
one of the user-notification displays seen earlier, 
depending on the results of its analysis. 


Figure 10.11 shows what could be called the 
“main program” for the registration task, while 
the supporting “helper functions” are shown in 
Figure 10.12. Let us now discuss the actions 
taken by this script. 


The first nested if-statement in our “main 
program” (lines 16-20 of Figure 10.11) assigns 
an appropriate letter for the gender, since we 
shall store only a single letter in our database. 


The next item on our agenda is to see if the 
email address supplied by the user now trying 
to register is already registered in our database. 
This check is performed by the function 
emailAlreadyExists( ), which we will study in 
detail shortly. If the function 
emailAlreadyExists( ) finds the user’s email 


in the Customers table of our database, it will 
return true, and we then echo an appropriate 
error message, which we saw in Figure 10.7. As 
you know by now, from Chapter 8, itis a 
relatively simple task to email the login name 
and password to the user, but we leave this as 
an exercise for the reader. 


On the other hand, if the email address does not 
exist in our Customers database table, we 
continue with the process of trying to add a new 
user to the table. We now have to ensure that 
the user’s login name is also unique. The user 
has specified a preferred login name, but there 
is a possibility that this login name may already 
exist in the Customers table, and we do not 
permit duplicate login names. Hence, line 29 
calls the function getUniqueID( ), which takes 
in the $login_ name preferred by the user and 
returns a unique name, which may in fact be the 
name that was requested by the user, or it may 
be a variation of that name if the requested 
name was found to be already in use. In any 
case, the value of the variable $unique_ login 
will not exist in the Customers table at this 
point. Before we go ahead and add the new 
record into the table, we let the user know if the 
preferred name had to be changed. This is 
achieved by the if-statement (lines 30-34 of 
Figure 10.11) that compares $login name with 
$unique_ login, and, if these two names do not 
match, echoes an appropriate message and also 
displays the login name the user should use 
from this point on. 


The Final Step: Entering the User’s Information into the Database 


At this point, if we have managed to avoid all 
potential difficulties, we can now add the user’s 
record to the Customers database. We do this by 


executing the appropriate SQL query from our 
PHP script, which is a two-step process. 


First, we build the query as a string. In our 
case, we use a variable called $query and assign 
it a string that is constructed using data taken 
directly from the various form elements, except 
that we modified the value of $gender and in 
addition we are now using the variable 
$unique_ login instead of $login name. The 
INSERT query string shown in Figure 10.11 
(lines 36-55) is similar to the INSERT queries we 
studied in Chapter 9. 


Second, we have to send the SQL query string 
that we have just built to our MySQL database. 
This we do via the call to the PHP function 
mysqli query( ) at line 56 of Figure 10.11. 
Notice that this function takes two parameters. 
The first parameter is the $db variable that 
references our database and that became 
available to us when we ran our 
connectToDatabase.php script (see line 10 of 
Figure 10.10). And the second parameter is the 
query string itself. 


The result of the call to this function is stored in 
the variable $success. On this occasion we do 
not test this return value from the INSERT query, 
which just means we are assuming it was 
successful. However, we can always test such 
return values from SQL queries and may wish to 
do so for the SELECT or other queries that we 
will be doing later on, if we suspect a problem. 


Note that we have not included any error 
checking in this code. This is not what we 
recommend, of course, it’s just that we have 
tested our code, are relatively confident in it, 


and we want to take a minimalist approach to 
the amount of code we present, for pedagogical 
reasons. You could, and should, in your own 
code, include error checking. As you know, 
again from Chapter 8, you could use the 
primitive die( ) approach to terminate the 
script with an error message if the function 
mysqli query( ) fails for any reason. If you 
also want a helpful error message that may 
assist you in identifying the problem, you can 
get such an error message via a Call to the built- 
in function mysqli _error($db), which returns a 
textual description of what went wrong with the 
previous call to mysqli query( ). The 
parameter is again the $db variable containing 
the reference to our database to which we sent 
the query. This message can also be 
incorporated into the output from the call to 
die( ) if you wish. 


The remaining part (lines 57-60) of the “main 
program” in Figure 10.11 is simple echoing of 
HTML markup, including a link to 
pages/loginForm.php, which will allow (and 
encourage) the user to log in to our site (and 
shop .. .) after successfully registering. And 
finally, as good programming citizens, in line 62 
of Figure 10.11 we close our database once we 
have finished with it. 

The Helper Functions emailAlreadyExists( ) and 
getUniqueID( ) 

Figure 10.12 shows the two functions used by 
the “main program” of our script to ensure that 
the email address and login names of the user 
who is trying to register are unique: 


emailAlreadyExists( ) This function accepts 
an email address as input and returns true if 
that email address already exists in the 


database. It begins by creating a SELECT query 
that attempts to retrieve a record with the 
specified email address, and then runs the 
query with a call to mysqli query( ), as before. 
The result of the query is stored in the variable 
$customers. This time we are trying to retrieve 
records matching a given -mail address, but we 
do not really want to look at the records. We 
only want to know if there are any records with 
the given email address. The function mysqli_ 
num rows( ) takes the result from the query 
execution ($customers in our case) and returns 
the number of rows retrieved. We store this 
number of rows in a variable called 
$numRecords. Our function 
emailAlreadyExists( ) then returns a value of 
true if $numRecords is greater than 0, and 
false otherwise. 


getUniqueID( ) This function interacts with the 
database in a manner similar to the one above, 
but requires a loop. It tries to retrieve a record 
with the user’s preferred login name by setting 
$unique login to $login name, and then 
SELECTing the records from the Customers table 
where the value of the lLogin_name field matches 
the value of $unique_ login. As before, we store 
the number of records retrieved in $numRecords. 
If the value of $numRecords is not 0, that means 
the user’s preferred login name is already in the 
database. The function then uses a do. .while- 
loop that, on each iteration, adds a new number 
(starting at 0, and increasing by 1 each time) to 
the user’s preferred login name and continues 
until it finds a login username of this form that 
is not in the database. For example, if the 
preferred login name were porter, the loop 
would try names such as porter®O, porterl, 
porter2, and so on. The process continues until 


the login name given by $unique_ login does 
not exist in the Customers table. In that case, 
the variable $numRecords will have the value 0, 
and the loop will terminate. 


In any case, the value of the variable 

g$unique_ login is returned to the “main 
program” part of the script in line 29 of Figure 
NOMAG 


10.3 LOGGING IN AND LOGGING OUT 


Registering for our website provides the user 
with a login name and password, which can 
then be used to log in to the site by completing 
and submitting the form shown in FIGURE 
10.13. This is a standard HTML form, with two 
text fields as well as submit and reset buttons. 
However, the PHP code that processes the form 
is a little complicated, since we need to take 
care of a variety of conditions. In fact, the PHP 
scripts that we are going to use from this point 
on make critical use of both sessions and arrays, 
so we need to say a little more about both of 
these before continuing. 


10.3.1 PHP Sessions Revisited: We Need to Know 
More about Them 

So far our programs have not tracked the web 
browsing activities of our users, since there has 
been no need to do so. Now, however, we do 
have a need since, for example, we will have to 
keep track of who the user is and monitor that 
user’s choices when products are placed into a 
shopping cart during online shopping. 
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FIGURE 10.13 
graphics/ch10/nature/displayLoginFormPHP. j 
pg 


The login form a user completes and submits to 
log in to our website (after having registered) in 
order to make online purchases. 


So, we now have another use for a PHP session, 
which we introduced and used in a simple way 
to monitor web page refreshes back in Chapter 
8. In the current context a session will provide 
us with a way to store information in variables 
on the server, after which those variables can be 
accessed and their values used (read and 
written) across multiple pages. Note that these 
variables are different from cookies (about 


which you may have heard), and which are 
stored on the user’s computer. They also differ 
from the variables and their values that we have 
been passing from browser to server in form 
processing. The session variables are retrieved 
from the session that is opened (or connected 
to) at the beginning of each page, and are kept 
in the same $ SESSION superglobal array that 
we met in Chapter 8. 


We must always remember to call the PHP 
session start( )function at the very 
beginning of each web page that wants to 
participate in session tracking. A call to this 
function either creates a new session or 
resumes (connects to) the currently running 
session. The real session tracking activity 
begins once a user logs into our website and, 
with luck, begins to shop. 


10.3.2 PHP Arrays Revisited: We Need to Know 
More about Them 

We have already discussed JavaScript arrays in 
Chapter 6, and you may have encountered 
arrays in other programming languages such as 
Java or C++. However, PHP arrays are quite 
different from any other arrays you may have 
used, including those in JavaScript, which were 
already quite different from those of Java or 
C++. 


A PHP array, like other arrays, is essentially a 
list of elements. Usually, arrays are stored in 
such a way that each element of the array can 
be efficiently accessed. The elements of an array 
are addressed using a subscript (or index) that 
appears in a pair of square brackets following 
the name of the array, and this is true of PHP 
arrays as well. Moreover, as is usually the case, 


PHP array indices start at 0. For example, if we 
have an array called $a, the first element of the 
array is given by $a[0], the second element by 
$a[1], and so on. 


But now we come one of the stranger and more 
interesting things about PHP arrays. The 
elements of a PHP array can be accessed not 
only by using integer indices, but also by using 
“string indices” (sometimes also called keys). 
Some readers may have encountered such 
string-indexable containers elsewhere and 
referred to them by such terms as associative 
arrays or hash tables or maps or even 
dictionaries. Oddly enough, in PHP the types of 
array indices are interchangeable. That is, PHP 
arrays have, or at least can have, this dual 
personality: an element value can be accessed 
using either an integer index or a string key. 
Furthermore, if you do not specify an index 
(when adding an element to an array, for 
example), an “appropriate” numeric index will 
be assumed. 


The best way to appreciate and get familiar with 
the PHP array is to experiment with it in an 
interactive environment. If you have an account 
on your server that’s running PHP, you can 
probably enter the PHP interactive environment 
(PHP interpreter) with the command 


$ php -a 


and at the end of the session’s activity you can 
leave the interpreter with the exit command. 
We refer you now to the first exercise in the 
Short Exercises section at the end of this 


chapter, where you will find a sequence of 
commands that can be entered into the 
interpreter and will give the results shown. You 
should at least study that session now, replicate 
it if you can, or, even better, make up some 
commands of your own to experiment with PHP 
arrays. And look in particular at the end of that 
exercise where we give a list of some of the 
most important array properties possessed by 
PHP arrays that you should know as you 
continue to work with them. 


See the end-of-chapter References section for 
more information. 


10.3.3 Logging In: The Logic of LoginForm. php 


One of the design decisions we have made for 
our e-store is that if a user is logged in, that 
user cannot log in again using the same identity 
or, for that matter, any other identity. In other 
words, the user will have to explicitly log out 
and then log back in. A currently logged-in user 
who tries to log in again will simply be directed 
to our pages/estore.php page. This logic is 
implemented at the beginning of the file 
pages/loginForm.php. FIGURE 10.14 shows the 
first part of this file. 





<?php 
//LoginForm. php 
session_start () 
if (isset($ SBSSION['customer_id'])) header('Location: estore.php') ; 
$retrying = isset($ GET['retrying']) ? true : false; 
include("../conmon/docunent_head. htm"); 
?> 

<body> 

<header> 

10 <?php 
ll include(",./common/banner.php") ; 
12 include(",./conmon/menus. html") ; 
3 > 
14 —«/header> 
15 <main> 
16 <article class="Login"> 
1 chdoLogin Form/h4> 
18 <form id="loginForm" 
19 onsubmit="return loginFormValidate() ;" 
20 action= "scripts/loginFormProcess php" 
21 method="post "> 


o.oo — ee 


FIGURE 10.14 
ch10/nature/pages/loginForm.php (Part 1 of 2) 


The first part of the markup that produces our 
login form. 


The short PHP script at the beginning of the file 
starts, or resumes, a session with a call to the 
function session start( ) that we have 
discussed previously. When we have started or 
are continuing a session with the function 
session start( ), we can use the $ SESSION 
array to store information that can be shared by 
all the PHP scripts that will be run during that 
session. Note that it is our responsibility to 
populate the $ SESSION array with appropriate 
and useful key/value pairs. We will see how to 
do that when a user is successfully logged in a 
little later on. In line 4 of Figure 10.14, we are 


checking to see if there is an element in the 

$ SESSION array with index (or key) 

customer id. If that is the case, then we may 
assume that the user is already logged in, and 
simply redirect the user to our estore.php web 


page. 


The redirection is achieved using a built-in PHP 
function called header( ). The header( ) 
function is used to send a “raw” HTTP header to 
the browser. Here we are using a special case of 
the header() function, where the parameter 
string begins with Location: and is followed by 
the URL of the web page to which we are 
redirecting the user. Thus our function call 


header('Location: estore.php'); 


in line 4 of Figure 10.14 will redirect the 
browser to the file estore.php, which is located 
in the same directory as LoginForm.php, so we 
need only the filename and no additional path 
information. 


We postpone, just for the moment, a discussion 
of the code in line 5 of Figure 10.14. 


The login form shown in Figure 10.13 is also 
subject to some data input validation. As you 
can see in line 19 of Figure 10.14, we call the 
JavaScript validation function 
loginFormValidate( ) when the form is 
submitted. This is the only function defined in 
the file LoginFormValidate. js (not shown 
here), which is made available in the usual way 
by a script element in the head element of this 
page. All this function does is ensure that the 


login form is not completely empty when the 
user tries to submit it. This function is actually 
needed here because (just for variety) we’ve left 
off the required attribute from the text boxes on 
the login form. As for what goes into those text 
boxes, we again validate using the HTML5 
pattern attribute (see lines 28 and 43 of 
FIGURE 10:15). 
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<table class="TableCellSpacer"> 


<tr> 
<tdoUsername: </td> 
<td><input name="LoginName" 
type="text" size="20" 
title="Must be at least 6 letters and or digits" 
pattern="*\w(6, }$"></td> 
<td rowspan="3"> 
Important Note: 
<br>Purchasing and checkout require logging in. 
<broAnd if you have not yet registered with our 
<broe-store, before login you must 
<a href="pages/registrationForm, php" 
class="NoDecoration" register here</a>. 
</td> 
</tr> 
<tr> 
<td>Password: </td> 
<td><input name="LloginPassword" 
type="password" size="20" 
title="Must be at least 6 letters and or digits" 
pattern="*\w{6, }$"></td> 
</tr> 
<tr> 
<td><input type="submit" values"Login"></td> 
<td><input type="reset" value="Reset Form" ></td> 
</tr> 


<?php if ($retrying) { ?> 


<tr> 
<td colspan="2" class="ErrorMessage"> 
Sorry, but your login procedure failed. 
<br>An invalid username or password was entered, 
<br>Please try again to enter correct login information, 
</td> 
</tr> 


<?php } ?> 





62 </table> 
63 </form> 

64 </article> 
65 </main> 

66 <footer> 

67 <?php 

68 include(",./common/footer_content html") ; 
69 > 

70 </footer> 

71 = </body> 

72 </html> 





FIGURE 10.15 
ch10/nature/pages/loginForm.php (Part 2 of 2) 


The second part of the markup that produces 
our login form. 


The rest of the file LoginForm.php, shown in 
Figure 10.15, consists mostly of the markup for 
the login form itself, which includes a reminder 
message and link (lines 30-35) if the user has 
not yet registered. However, in lines 50-60 
there is a PHP script that we will discuss at the 
end of this section. The main contents of the 
login form are one text box for the username 
(with name="LoginName") and another for the 
password (with name="loginPassword"), as well 
as the usual submit and reset buttons. 


We now look at the actual processing of the 
login form. When a user fills out the form and 
clicks the submit button, the form data will be 
validated and then control will be transferred to 
scripts/loginFormProcess.php, which is the 
value of the form’s action attribute in line 20 of 
Figure 10.14. This script is shown in FIGURE 
HORUGE 


<?php 

/*loginFormProcess php 

Processes the login form data and sets up the necessary 
session data for the user to shop. If incorrect login 


me WwW PO 





on TN 


information (bad username and/or bad password) is entered, 
the user is redirected back to the login form. 
t/ 
session_start (); 
if (isset($ SESSION['customer_id'])) 
header ("Location: ../pages/estore.php") ; 
include ("connectToDatabase.php") ; 


$query = "SELECT * FROM Customers 
WHERE login name = '$ POST(loginName] '"; 
$rowsWithMatchingLoginName = mysqli_query($db, $query); 
$numRecords = mysqli_num_rows ($rowsWithMatchingLoginName) ; 
if ($numRecords == 0) 
{ 
//No records were retrieved, so ... 
header ("Location: ../pages/loginForm.php?retryingstrue") ; 
if ($numRecords == 1) 
{ 
$row = mysqli_fetch_array($rowsWithMatchingLoginName, MYSQLI_ASSOC) ; 
if ($ POST['loginPassword') == $row('login_password'] ) 
$ SESSION['customer_id'] = $row('customer_id']; 
$ SESSION['salutation'] = $row['salutation'); 
$ SESSION ['customer_first_name'] = $row['customer_first_name'] ; 
$_SESSION('customer_middle_initial') = 
$row['customer_middle_initial']; 
$ SESSION ['customer_last_name'] = $row('customer_last_name'] ; 
$productID = $ SESSION['purchasePending'] ; 
if ($productID != "") 
{ 
unset ($_ SESSION ['purchasePending']) ; 
$destination = 
", ,/pages/shoppingCart .php?productID=$product ID"; 
$goto = "Location: $destination"; 


else 
{ 
$destination = getenv('HTTP_REFERER') ; 
$goto = "Location: ".$destination; 
} 
header ($goto) ; 
} 
else 
{ 
//The password entered did not match the database 
//password for the login name entered, so ... 
header("Location: ../pages/loginForm.php?retrying=true") ; 
} 
} 


55 mysqli_close($db) ; 


56 


?> 


FIGURE 10.16 


ch10/nature/scripts/loginFormProcess.php 





The script that processes the data submitted 
from our login form in LoginForm. php. 


The script begins with a call to session start( 
), followed by an immediate transfer to our e- 
store page if the user is already logged in. If we 
are to proceed with a login, the next step is to 
include the connectToDatabase. php script to 
establish a connection to our database. Then, in 
lines 13-15, we attempt to retrieve records from 
the Customers table of our database for which 
the login_name attribute matches the name 
entered in the LoginName text box of our login 
form. Next, the variable $numRecords is 
assigned the number of records retrieved from 
the database by this query, via a call to 
mysqli num rows( ) (line 16). Since 

login _name must be unique in our database, the 
only possible values for $numRecords are 0 and 
ile 


If the value of $numRecords is O, the user’s login 
name was not found in the database, so the user 
is redirected back to the login page (lines 17- 
21). But note in particular line 20, in which we 
are using the (default) GET method (as 
discussed in Chapter 8) to communicate the fact 
to the LoginForm. php script that the user is 
“retrying” (making a second or later attempt) to 
log in.? And now look back at line 5 of Figure 
10.14, where we check to see if this ‘retrying’ 
component of the $ GET array has been set. If it 
has, then the table row in lines 52-58 of Figure 
10.15 is included in the markup of the page 
display of the login form by the PHP if- 
statement of lines 50 and 60, thus informing the 
user to try again. 


On the other hand, if the value of $numRecords 
is 1, then we have managed to find a record 
from the Customers database table for which 
the Login name attribute matches the loginName 
field of our login form. The next step is to see if 
the corresponding password is correct. In order 
to check the user’s password, we must first 
retrieve it. At this point we know that the code 
in line 15 of Figure 10.16 has resulted in our 
(unique) user’s information being returned by 
the call to mysqli query( ) and stored in the 
variable $rowsWithMatchingLoginName. The 
value of this variable (the return value of 
mysqli query( )) can be viewed as a table with 
a “current pointer” pointing to its first row. Of 
course, in our case there is only a single row 
because there is only a single user with the 
given login username. 


Now the function call mysqli fetch array( ) 
in line 24 returns the table row pointed to by 
the “current pointer” in the previously retrieved 
result as an associative array (that’s the effect of 
the second parameter, MYSQLI ASSOC). Note that 
this function also advances the “current 
pointer” to the next row, if there is one, which 
would not be the case here, but we will want to 
take advantage of this in later scripts. We store 
the returned associative array in an 
appropriately named variable called $row, and 
since values in associative arrays can be 
accessed by the names of their keys, we can 
now retrieve the element corresponding to the 
key (or “index”) Login password and check to 
see if it matches the value in the form variable 

$ POST['loginPassword' ]. 


If there is a match, we proceed to wrap up the 
login process. This involves setting up five 


elements in the $ SESSION array so that they 
will be available for all other PHP scripts that 
run during the life of this session. In particular, 
we want to make this information available so 
that we can personalize our welcome message 
once a user is logged in. The keys for these 

$ SESSION array elements are: 


e customer id 

- salutation 

« customer middle initial 
e customer first name 


e customer last name 


Once these variables are set, we only need to 
decide where to redirect the user. The 
redirection location is stored in a variable called 
$goto (lines 39 and 44). We have not yet studied 
the scripts that handle our shopping cart and 
product purchases, but when we do we will see 
that if a user decides to purchase a product 
without having logged in, we perform the 
following steps: 


1. We set the element of $ SESSION with index 
‘purchasePending' to the product_id of the product 
that the customer was trying to buy. 


2. We redirect the user to the login page. 


If that is the reason why we came to the login 
page, then we want to take the user to our 
shopping cart web page 
pages/shoppingCart.php after login to give the 
user an immediate opportunity to buy the 
product of interest. This is done as follows. First 
we capture, in the variable $productId the 
value from $ SESSION[ 'purchasePending' ]so 
that we know the product of interest to the user 
(see line 33 of Figure 10.16). Once we have 
retrieved this value, we apply the unset(_ ) 


function to $ SESSION[ 'purchasePending'] to 
delete that component from the $ SESSION array 
(see line 36 of Figure 10.16), since the user will 
either buy or ignore the product and in either 
case it will no longer be “pending”. The $goto 
variable is then set (lines 37-39 of Figure 
10.16) to a value that will send the user to our 
shopping cart page, along with the product 
identifier of the product in which the user has 
expressed an interest (attached to the end of 
the URL as a key/value pair in the usual way). 
The user is actually redirected to that page by 
line 46 of Figure 10.16, after coming out of the 
if-statement. 


If there is no purchase pending when we come 
to the login page, the test in line 34 of Figure 
10.16 will fail and we will execute the else 
portion of that if. .else-statement, which 
simply redirects the user back to the page from 
which this script was called. In a typical login, 
with a correct username and password, the user 
is simply directed back to 
pages/loginForm.php, but now, being logged 
in, the user is again redirected to our e-store 
page as shown in FIGURE 10.17. The main 
difference now is that the Welcome message at 
the top right of the page has been personalized 
with the user’s information by our revised 
common/banner.php, the details of which we will 
discuss shortly. 


We still have to answer this question: How do 
we know which page called our script so we can 
direct the user back to that page? This page is 
obtained by retrieving the value of what is 
called the “referer page”, as follows. Whenever 
we are browsing, our browser keeps track of a 
set of environment variables. We can get a list of 


these environment variables for our particular 
environment by making a call to the function 
phpinfo( ). We need the value of the 
environment variable called HTTP_REFERER, 
which is the web page our browser was viewing 
before coming to the current page. The value of 
this environment variable can be retrieved using 
the function getenv( ), with a call like this: 
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Welcome to our estore... 


Thank you for visiting us for all your health needs, 
We cary a large collection of products for a naturally healthy Ifestyle 
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© Just want to see What we have to offer? 
To browse our exclting product catalog click here, 


+ Ready to purchase and already have a username and password? 
To log into our estore and beoin shopping click here (f not logged in already), 


+ Need to register for our esstore so you can make purchases? 
To register (you only need to do it once) click here 


0 Trying to log in as a different user? 
You must first click hereto log out 


Nature's Source ( 2045 Porter Scobey and Pawan Lingras 














FIGURE 10.17 
graphics/ch10/nature/displayAfterLoginEsto 
rePHP. jpg 


A display of our e-store page after a successful 
login. Compare with the display in Figure 10.2 
and note the addition of the personalized 
greeting information at the top right in this 


version, as well as the appearance of a logout 
button under the greeting. 


$ref = getenv("HTTP REFERER") ; 


We then simply prepend the variable $ref with 
the string "Location:" to create the required 
value of the $goto variable. Once again, the 
actual redirection takes place in line 46. 


Finally, if the password test in line 25 of Figure 
10.16 fails, then we execute the else portion of 
this if. .else-statement in lines 50-52 of 
Figure 10.16. This code simply redirects the 
user back to the login form for another try, just 
as line 20 of Figure 10.16 did when the login 
username failed to match. FIGURE 10.18 shows 
the display received after a failed login attempt. 
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FIGURE 10.18 
graphics/ch10/nature/displayRetryLoginForm 
Php. jpg 


The display produced by an unsuccessful login 
attempt, due to an invalid username or 
password, or both. 


10.3.4 Logging Out: The Logic of Logout. php 


There are two situations in which the user may 
attempt to log out: first, the “normal” case in 
which the user has in fact logged in; and 
second, the case in which the user has not yet 
logged in. We must be ready for both, since you 


never know just what a user will do, whether 
accidentally or intentionally. FIGURE 10.19 
shows the display a logged-in user receives 
after successfully logging out, while FIGURE 
10.20 shows what the user sees if an attempt is 
made to log out without having logged in. 


The logout page is produced by 
pages/logout.php, which is shown in FIGURE 
10.21. The overall structure of this kind of page 
is by now quite familiar, so let’s concentrate on 
the two PHP scripts (lines 1-17 and lines 29- 
5A): 


In line 3 of Figure 10.21 we start up a session 
as usual and then in line 4 we record, in the 
local variable $needToUseLoggedInMessage 
whether or not the user is in fact logged in, 
since if the user is logged in we will want to use 
our “thank you for logging in” message upon 
logout. We need to record this value in a local 
variable because if the user is logged in, in lines 
11-12 we shut down the session in preparation 
for logout, and once this happens we will no 
longer have access to any session information 
that we have not recorded locally. The session 
would be shut down anyway if we closed our 
browser, but we should always try to be “good 
programming citizens” and also keep our logic 
“clean”. 
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FIGURE 10.19 
graphics/ch10/nature/displaySuccessfulLogo 
utPhp. jpg 


A display of a successful logout, with options to 
log back in or simply browse our product 
catalog. 
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Thank you for visting Nature's Source, 
You have not yet logged in 


Ifyou do wish to log in, click here, 
Or, just to browse our product catalog, click here, 
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FIGURE 10.20 
graphics/ch10/nature/displayNoLoginLogoutP 
hp. jpg 


The display produced when a user attempts to 
log out without having logged in. 





<?php 

//Logout . php 

session_start (); 

$needToUseLoggedInMessage = isset ($ SESSION['customer_id']) ? true : false; 

if (isset ($_SESSION['customer_id'])) 

{ 
$customerID = $ SESSION['customer_id'] ; 
include("../scripts/connectToDatabase.php") ; 

9 include("../scripts/logoutProcess.php") ; 

10 //Doing this ... 

11 session_unset () ; 

12 session_destroy(); 

13 //... requires that banner.php check to make sure 

14 //that $ SESSION values are set before using them. 


Con DO Sw LD 





15 
16 
17 
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29 
30 
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37 
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39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
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45 
| 46 


47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 


} 
include ("../common/document_head. html") ; 
2> 
<body> 
<header> 
<?php 
include("../common/banner.php") ; 
include("../common/menus. html") ; 
?> 
</header> 
<main> 
<article class="Logout"> 
<h4>Logout</h4> 


<?php if ($needToUseLoggedInMessage) { ?> 


<p><broThank you for visiting our e-store. <br> 
You have successfully logged out.</p> 
<p>If you wish to log back in, 
<a href="pages/loginForm. php" 
class="NoDecoration" click here</a>.</p> 
<p2To browse our product catalog, 
<a href="pages/catalog.php" 
class="NoDecoration">click here</a>.</p> 


<?php } else { ?> 


<po<brThank you for visiting Nature's Source.<br> 
You have not yet logged in.</p> 
<peIf you do wish to log in, 
<a href="pages/loginForm.php" 
class="NoDecoration">click here</a>.</p»> 
<p0r, just to browse our product catalog, 
<a href="pages/catalog.php" 
class="NoDecoration">click here</a>.</p> 


<?php } ?> 


</article> 

</main> 

<footer> 
<?php 
include ("../common/footer_content html") ; 
?> 

</footer> 

</body> 
</html> 





FIGURE 10.21 ch10/nature/pages/logout.php 


The script that processes a user’s request to log 
out, whether or not the user is actually logged 


in. 


We should also point out that in lines 8-9 we 
again connect to our database and then include 





and run scripts/logoutProcess.php. This 
performs some “cleanup” that may or may not 
be necessary, but we postpone a discussion of 
this script until later in this chapter after we 
have had our shopping cart discussion, at which 
time it should be more meaningful. 


In the second script (lines 29-51 of Figure 
10.21) we simply use a PHP if-statement to 
check the value of $needToUseLoggedInMessage 
and activate the appropriate HTML markup, 
depending on its value. 


10.4 AN E-STORE SESSION AFTER A 
SUGEESSEULE LOGIN 


Once a user has successfully logged in to our 
website, all subsequent movements through our 
e-store will be labeled with the user’s relevant 
personal information. Figure 10.17 shows the 
web page now produced by pages/estore. php, 
which displays the user’s information in the top 
right corner. The date and time are included, as 
before, as well as a new link for logging out, 
which replaces the previous one for logging in. 
In fact, all of this information will persist, along 
with the Nature’s Source logo, as a banner at 
the top of each page as the user browses 
around our site. 


We are already familiar with much of the basic 
infrastructure that permits us to do this, but 
some further comments and changes are in 
order as we examine in more detail our revised 
common/banner.php script and get set up to 
permit our site visitors to do some shopping. 


First, because we are showing the user’s 
information on every page if that user is logged 
in, any of our scripts that creates a page display 


will have to begin with a call to the session _ 
start( ) function, so that the user’s 
information will be available from the $ SESSION 
array, where we will have stored it. 


Second, all files that need to interact with our 
database (for registration, login, product 
display, and checkout, for example) will have to 
include at the beginning of the file our PHP 
“connection code” from connectToDatabase. php 
to make the connection with our MySQL 
database. 


Third, our banner.php needs a significant 
revision to take care of these new requirements. 
Recall that our original banner. php (in Chapter 
8) simply displayed a nonspecific Welcome 
message, along with the current date and time. 
Until the user actually logs in, we essentially 
want to continue doing this, but now we also 
add a strategically placed link in this area of our 
web pages to facilitate easy login, as we have 
seen in previous page displays. 


FIGURES 10.22 and 10.23 show the revised 
version of our banner.php file. Notice first of all 
the comment in lines 19-25 gives us another 
reminder about the need for any file that 
includes this script to call session start( ) as 
its first action so that we will be able to extract 
information from the $ SESSION array, which is 
what the script does as it gets under way. Recall 
that it was the script shown in Figure 10.16 that 
handled the user’s login and placed the user’s 
information in the $ SESSION array for us to use 
now. 


So, we first set the variable $loggedIn (line 26 
of Figure 10.22) to tell us whether the user is in 














1 <?php 

2 /*banner php 

3} This file handles the "banner display" of our Nature's Source 
4 website, which includes the logo and welcome message, The logo 
5 ig just HTML. A PHP script displays a Welcome and the current 
6 date and time, including a personal Welcome if the user has 

7 logged in, And finally, a JavaScript script uses AJAX and a 

§ second PHP script to update the date and time every 60 seconds. 
9 


i 











10 ?> 

11 — «div id="Logo"» 

12 <img src="images/naturelogo. gif" 

B alt="Nature's Source" 

M4 width="608" height "90!> 

15 </div> 

16 

17 ~— «div id="welcome"> 

18 <?php 

19 //Bnsure that session_start () is called at the 

20 //beginning of any file that includes this script 

21 //and needs to make use of the $ SESSION array. 

22 //Also because logout.php destroys the session 

23 //before its final display it is necessary here 

a4 //to check that the $ SESSION values are actually 

25 //set and available before using them. 

26 SloggedIn = isset ($ SBSSION['customer_id']) ? true : false; 
a if (isset ($ SESSION['customer_id']) 

28 ScustomerID = $ SESSION{'customer_id'] ; 

29 if (isset ($ SESSION ['salutation']) 

30 Ssalutation = $ SESSION['salutation'] ; 

1 if (isset($ SBSSION['customer_first_name') ) 

32 ScustomerFirstName = $ SESSION['customer_first_name'] ; 
33 if (isset ($ SESSION['customer_middle initial'])) 

34 ScustomerMiddleInitial = § SESSION['customer middle initial’); 
35 if (isset($ SESSION['customer_last_name')) 

i ScustomerLastName = $ SESSION['customer last_name') ; 





PIGURE 10:22 
ch10/nature/common/banner.php (Part 1 of 2) 


The first part of our new “banner script” that 
now combines the output of our logo and our 





Welcome message and, if the user is logged in, 
the message is personalized with some of the 
user’s information. 





37 if (!$loggedIn) 

38 { 

39 echo "<hSoielcome! <br>"; 

40 } 

41 else 

42 { 

43 echo "<hS-Welcome, $customerFirstName! <br> 
44 $salutation $customerFirstName 

45 ScustomerMiddleInitial $customerLastNamecbr>"; 
46 } 

47 $date = date("1, F 38"); 

48 $time = date("g:ia"); 

49 echo "<span id='datetime'>It's $date.<bro"; 

50 echo "Our time is $time.</span>"; 

51 if ($loggedIn) 

52 { 

53 echo "</hS><a class='LongerButton' 

54 href='pages/logout .php' > 

55 Click here to log out</a>"; 
56 } 

57 else 

58 { 

59 echo "</h5><a class='LongerButton' 

60 href='pages/loginForm.php' > 
61 Click here to log in</a>"; 
62 } 

63 ?> 

64 </div> 

65 <script> 

66 //This script sets up the AJAX infrastructure for 
67 //requesting date and time updates from the server, 
68 var request = null; 

69 function getCurrentTime{) 

10 { 

if request = new XMLHttpRequest () ; 

2 var url = "common/time.php"; 

2B request .open("GET", url, true); 

14 request onreadystatechange = updatePage; 
5 request send (null) ; 

16 } 

1 function updatePage () 

78 { 

19 if (request.readyState == 4) 

80 { 

81 var dateDisplay = document .getBlementById("datetime") ; 


82 dateDisplay.innerHTML = request responseText ; 


93 } 

$4 } 

85 getCurrentTime () ; 

86 setInterval ('getCurrentTime()', 60000) 
87 </script> 





FIGURE 10.23 
ch10/nature/common/banner. php (Part 2 of 2) 


The second part of our new “banner script” that 
now combines the output of our logo and our 
Welcome message. 


Next, in lines 27-36 of Figure 10.22 the 
necessary $ SESSION array values are retrieved 
and assigned to appropriately named local 
variables for use later on in the script. The rest 
of the current banner.php (lines 65-87) consists 
of an HTML script element containing the 
JavaScript code that deals with the 
Asynchronous JavaScript And XML (AJAX) 
request to the server for the updated date and 
time, which we have discussed previously. 


10.5 BROWSING OUR E-STORE 
PRODUCT CATALOG 


A user who is logged in to our website will likely 
want to browse through our product catalog. At 
least we hope so. In fact, we permit this kind of 
product browsing even if a site visitor is not 
logged in, and of course in that case we want 
our login link to be readily available on each 
page just in case the user decides it’s time to 
buy. This is why we put that link next to the 
Welcome message in our page banner. 


The Product Catalog dropdown link that appears 
under both the e-store and Products+ Services 
headings on our menu strip will take the user to 
the display shown in FIGURE 10.24, which is 


produced by pages/catalog.php, with the help 
of the included file 
scripts/displayListOfCategories.php shown 
in FIGURE 10.25. We do not show category.php 
itself, since it is very similar to previously seen 
files that set up our page infrastructure and 
there is nothing new to see there, except to note 
that we have a couple of new CSS classes 
(CategoryList and ProductHeader) that have 
been added to our CSS style sheet and are 
applied to our product display. In fact, you may 
have noted already, and you will continue to see, 
new CSS classes creeping into our markup to 
style the new features seen on our new pages. 
These styles do not illustrate anything about 
CSS that we have not already seen, so we do not 
show or discuss them further. You can see their 
effect on our pages, of course, and you should 
take a few moments to look “behind the scenes” 
at desktop.css, and at estore.css in particular, 
to reconcile what you see with the CSS that 
produces what you see. 
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<?php 

/*displayListOfCategories. php 

Included in catalog. php 

This script assumes a connection has already been made 
to the database, from which it loads and displays all 
product categories. 


i 


$query = "SELECT * FROM Ref Product Categories 
ORDER BY department _name DESC"; 
categories = mysqli_query($db, $query) ; 
numRecords = mysqli_num rows ($categories) ; 
categoryCount = 0; 
CurrentDepartment = ""; 
echo 
"etablesctroctdo<ul>": 
for (Sizl; Sic=SnumRecords; $i++) 
( 
Srow = mysqli_fetch array (Scategories, MYSQLI_ASSOC) ; 
if (ScurrentDepartment != $row['department_name') 


| 


<e 12 12 xn 


if ($currentDepartment != "") echo "</ol></lio"; 
if (ScategoryCount > SnumRecords/2) 
| 
echo "</uls</td>\r\nctd class='AlignToTop' s<ul>"; 
§categoryCount = 0; 
ScurrentDepartment = $row['department_name'] ; 
echo "<li>$currentDepartment<ol>"; 
SprodCatCode = urlencode($row('product_category code')) ; 
SprodCatDesc = $row('product_category description’); 
ScategoryURL = "pages/category. php?categoryCode=$prodCatCode"; 
echo "<livca href='$categoryURL' »$prodCatDesc</a></Lio\r\n"; 
§categoryCount ++; 
acho 
"e/oloe/lir</ul></td></tr></tables"; 
tysqli_close($db) ; 


2» 





FIGURE 10.25 
ch10/nature/scripts/displayListOfCategorie 


s.php 


The script that displays a complete list of all 
departments in our e-store and all product 
categories within each department. 


10.5.1 Displaying a Two-Column List of 
Categories 


The script displayListOfCategories.php in 
Figure 10.25 starts by retrieving the list of all 
product categories from our database table 
Ref Product Categories, ordered by the values 
of the attribute department_name in descending 
alphabetical order (lines 9-11). We also save the 
number of records returned by the query in the 
variable $numRecords (line 12). 


We want to write the names of our product 
departments as an unordered list, and all the 
product categories in each department as a 
nested ordered list under that department. We 
also want the entire display to appear in two 
columns, as shown in Figure 10.24. That means 
our script should create the second column 
approximately halfway through our listing. We 
will see how the code in Figure 10.25 produces 
such a display. 


We keep track of the number of categories that 
have been displayed using the variable 
$categoryCount, initialized to O in line 13. 
When $categoryCount exceeds $numRecords/2 
(line 23 is where we make this check), we will 
start a new column with the next department. 
Another variable called $currentDepartment 
holds the string value of the current department 
whose product categories are being listed. To 


start, we initialize the value of 
$currentDepartment to be an empty string (line 
14). 


Once we have initialized our variables, we are 
ready to start the display, which begins by 
outputting (in lines 15-16) the opening tags for 
a table with one row in which the first table cell 
will contain the first column of a two-column 
unordered list of departments, so we also 
output a <ul> tag to mark the beginning of this 
list. We then enter a for-loop (line 17) that will 
go through and process all the records retrieved 
by the preceding database query in lines 9-11. 
The first thing we do inside the loop (line 19) is 
retrieve, as an associative array called $row, the 
first row from our list of product categories (and 
now is a good time to recall that every time we 
call the function mysqli fetch array( ) we 
move to the next record). Next (line 20), we 
check if the department for the current record is 
different from the last value of the department 
stored in the variable $currentDepartment. If it 
is different, it is time to do the following: 


1. In line 22 we close the ordered list of product categories 
in the current department by echoing </ol>, and also 
close the unordered list item, which is the current 
department, by echoing </li>. But note that we only do 
these two things if $currentDepartment is not an empty 
string, since if itis an empty string we are still working 
on the first department. 


2. If the number of categories printed so far is greater than 
or equal to $numRecords/2 (as determined by the test in 
line 23), in line 25 we terminate the unordered list of 
departments in the first column of the display in Figure 
10.24 (by echoing </ul>), as well as the first table cell 
(by echoing </td>). In that same line 25 we start a 
second (continuation) column of the unordered list of 
departments and product categories by outputting a new 
<td> tag and a new <ul> tag in the same echo 
statement. 


3. As the last action of the if-statement begun in line 20, 
in line 28 we re-initialize the value of 
$currentDepartment to the value of department_name 
in the current record, and then display this name of the 
current department as a list item in line 29. Note 
carefully that the opening <li> tag in line 29 of Figure 
10.25 is not closed until immediately after the order list 
begun by the <ol> tag at the end of that line has been 
terminated, since the ordered list is nested inside a list 
element of the unordered list. This structure must be 
done just so if we want our page to validate (and, of 
course, we do). 


Unlike the body of the if-statement begun in 
line 20, all the statements in lines 31-35 are 
executed on each iteration of the for-loop. In 
lines 31 and 32 we retrieve the product code 
and product description for the most recent 
product retrieved from the database and store 
these values in local variables. The use of the 
PHP urlencode( ) function in line 31 avoids a 
problem that would be caused when trying to 
validate the displayed page as HTML5 if a blank 
space were to occur in a product code. (This 
actually happens in our database, and this 
function ensures that a blank space is encoded 
properly, since the product code will appear in a 
link and blank spaces are not allowed in links.) 


In lines 32-34 the product description and 
product category code are used to construct a 
link in which the product category description 
appears as the clickable text. When the user 
clicks on that text, and the product category 
code is then passed, as the value in a key/value 
pair, to another PHP script, 
pages/category.php. That product category 
code value will, of course, indicate which 
category of product items the user wishes to 
see. 


Finally, the last line of our for-loop (line 35) 
increments the count of the number of 
categories that have been displayed. 


When all results retrieved from the database 
have been displayed, we exit the for-loop and 
close, in the appropriate order, all the markup 
elements that remain open (lines 37-38) and 
then close the database itself (line 39). 


10.5.2 Displaying Individual Products within a 
Category 

A click on any of the “category links” shown in 
Figure 10.24 will provide the user with a 
display of the details for each of the products in 
that particular category. For example, clicking 
on Deodorant needs, which is item 5 in the list 
under the Spa and beauty department, brings 
up the page shown in FIGURE 10.26. As we 
have just seen, the link itself is one of those 
links produced by lines 33-34 of Figure 10.25 
and thus links to pages/category.php. On this 
occasion the product category code (for the 
desired product) that is passed in the key/value 
pair at the end of the URL is DEOD. This 
particular category contains only the four 
products shown in Figure 10.26, though many 
categories will contain a much longer list of 
items. 
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FIGURE 10.26 
graphics/ch10/nature/displayCategoryPhp.jp 
g 


A listing of the individual products in the 
Deodorant needs category under the Spa and 
beauty department. Note that we are using 


simple “placeholder” images of different colors 
rather than images of actual products. 


The information for each product category is 
presented in a tabular format with each row of 
the table corresponding to a particular product 
and these five column headers for the properties 
of each product: Product Image, Product Name, 
Price, # in Stock, and Purchase?. This last 
column contains both a link to add the given 
product to the shopping cart and a link to return 
to the full catalog list and continue shopping. 


As was the case with pages/catalog.php, the 
pages/category.php file is very similar to 
previous pages, so for the same reasons we do 
not show or discuss it here. We shall 
concentrate instead on 
scripts/displayOneCategoryItems.php, which 
is included in pages/category. php and 
produces the listing of individual products in a 
particular category, as shown in Figure 10.26. 


The script itself is shown in FIGURE 10.27 and 
begins in line 7 by capturing in the local 
variable $categoryCode the code of the product 
category to be displayed. Lines 8-12 then create 
a query to retrieve all the products from our 
database Products table that match that 
category code. And, as before, we assign the 
number of records retrieved (number of 
products in the category of interest) to the 
variable $numRecords. 


<?php 

/*displayOneCategoryltems. php 

This script is called when all product categories have 
been displayed and the user clicks on a link to see all 
prodcuts in a particular category. 

/ 

$categoryCode = $ GET('categoryCode'] ; 


waAnrnam 4 mma fn... J. 
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8 query = "SBLSUT * FKUM Froaucts 


WHERE product_category_code = '$categoryCode' 
ORDER BY product_name ASC"; 


11 $category = mysqli_query($db, $query) ; 
12 $numRecords = mysqli_num_rows ($category) ; 


13 echo 
14 "<table> 
15 <tr 


16 <thoProduct Image</th> 
17 <th>Product Name</th> 
18 <thoPrice</th> 

19 <tho# in Stock</th> 

20 <thoPurchase?</th> 


21. </tr>"; 

22 for ($i=l; Sic=SnumRecords; $i++) 

3 { 

24 $row = mysqli_fetch_array($category, MYSQLI_ASSOC) ; 

25 $productImageURL = $row{'product_image_url'); 

26 $productName = $row('product_name'] ; 

27 $productPrice = $row['product_price'] ; 

28 $productPriceAsString = sprint£("$%.2£", $productPrice) ; 
29 $productInventory = $row['product_inventory'] ; 

30 $productID = $row['product_id']; 

31 $shoppingCartURL = "pages/shoppingCart .php?product ID=$product ID"; 
32 ScatalogURL = "pages/catalog.php"; 

33 echo 

34 Netr> 

35 <td> 

36 <img height='70' width='70' 

37 src='$product ImageURL' 

38 alt='Product Image! > 

39 </tdo<td style='text-align: left; '> 

40 $productName 

41 </tdo<td> 

42 $productPriceasString 

43 </tdo<td> 

44 $product Inventory 

45 </tdo<td> 

46 <a Class='Button' href='$shoppingCartURL!' >Buy this item</a> 
47 <a Class='Button' href='$catalogURL' >Return to list of 
48 product categories</a> 
49 </td></tr>"; 

50} 

51 echo 


52 "</table>"; 
53 mysqli_close($db) ; 


54 > 





FIGURE 10727 


chl10/nature/scripts/displayOneCategoryItem 


Ss. php 


The script that displays a complete list of all 
products within a single category. 


The next echo statement (lines 13-21) begins a 
table by outputting an opening table tag and 
then outputs as the first row of the table an 
appropriate table header for the display of the 
products in the chosen category. The for-loop in 
lines 22-50 goes through each record returned 
by the query in line 11 and displays each 
product. The statements after the for-loop ends 
(lines 51-53) first close off the table by echoing 
the closing </table> tag and then close the 
database. 


Let us examine the for-loop in a little more 
detail. The body of the loop begins in line 24 by 
retrieving, aS an associative array, all the 
information for the first (or next) product. Next, 
in lines 25-32, this information is copied into 
appropriate local variables. Most of what is 
going on here we have seen before, but we do 
have to make two comments. 


First, note that our “product images” are not 
actually images of products. In this second 
edition of the text we have opted to use simple, 
colored “image placeholders” in place of actual 
product images, since having actual product 
images would not add anything to the 
discussion. So, in the subdirectory 
ch08/nature/images/products we have 10 of 
these image placeholder. jpg files and each 
product is associated with a more or less 
random one of these images. Along with the 
other product information, the path toa 
product’s placeholder image is retrieved from 
the database and placed in its own local 
variable (line 25). Thus the first column of the 


table contains these images, and the next three 
columns contain the product name, product 
price, and the number in stock. 


Second, note that the fifth and final column of a 
typical table row always displays the same two 
“button links”, one to buy the current item and 
one to return to the full list of departments and 
categories. The next section discusses what 
happens when the user clicks on the first of 
these links and goes to the URL that was set up 
in line 31 and now appears in line 46. In fact, 
most of the rest of this chapter will be devoted 
to this discussion, as the user switches from 
“browsing” mode to “shopping” mode. Note in 
passing that these “button links” are not 
actually button images, just anchor tags (a tags) 
styled by our CSS Button class, which you will 
find in our css/estore.css. 


The echo-statement in lines 33-49 now simply 
outputs all the information we now have at our 
disposal as a row of the table, suitably enclosed 
within appropriate td and tr elements. 


10.6 PURCHASING PRODUCTS 


Processing purchases is probably the most 
complex logic one needs to handle in an e- 
commerce website. In the discussion that 
follows, we have tried to ensure that all of the 
essential features of the purchasing process are 
illustrated in our prototype, while keeping the 
logic of the code involved easy enough to follow. 


Let’s begin with a high-level view. Consider first 
the display in FIGURE 10.28, which shows the 
“Shopping Cart” web page that appears when a 
user clicks on the Buy this item link for the 
product in the first row of the display in Figure 


10.26. The assumption here is that the customer 
has logged in and this is the first product that is 
going to be added to the shopping cart. A 
customer who clicks on one of these buttons 
without having logged in will simply be 
transferred to the login page, since logging in is 
required before purchasing can proceed. 


Assume that the customer enters the quantity 6 
into the textbox provided under the Quantity 
column header, and clicks on the Add to cart 
link. The customer is then presented with an 
updated page like the one shown in FIGURE 
10.29, containing the total owing for the 
quantity currently in the shopping cart. Suppose 
the customer now clicks on Continue shopping, 
returns to the display of Figure 10.24, again 
clicks on the Deodorant needs link, goes once 
more to the page seen in Figure 10.26 and this 
time clicks on the Buy this item link for the 
product in the second row of the table. The 
resulting page is shown in FIGURE 10.30, 
where the customer now tries to add 12 of this 
new product to the shopping cart. However, 
there are only 10 available from inventory (a 
fact the customer overlooked in Figure 10.30), 
and now the customer is presented with the 
page shown in FIGURE 10.31, which contains a 
prominent message reminding the customer not 
to try buying more than are available. When the 
customer proceeds by entering an acceptable 
quantity (4 in this case), the resulting shopping 
cart contents are shown in FIGURE 10.32. 
Although we do not illustrate the result of doing 
so, you will note that deleting an item from the 
shopping cart during shopping is also possible 
by clicking on the Delete from cart link in the 
Action column of the row corresponding to the 
product to be deleted. 
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FIGURE 10.28 
graphics/ch10/nature/displayShoppingCartPh 
pl.jpg 


A view of the shopping cart showing that the 
user is about to add six of the item shown to the 
cart. 
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FIGURE 10.29 
graphics/ch10/nature/displayShoppingCartPh 
p2.jpg 


A follow-up view of the shopping cart after the 
user has clicked Add to cart in Figure 10.28. 


At this point the user can click on the Proceed to 
checkout link, but we postpone the illustration 
and discussion of that process until later in this 
chapter. 


In the meantime, we need to discuss the scripts 
that handle this kind of shopping cart 
management: first, the high-level 
pages/shoppingCart.php, which sets up our 
shopping cart page infrastructure, and the 
included scripts/shoppingCartProcess. php. 
This second script is where all the details of 
managing the shopping cart are handled, and 
where we will focus our attention. The script is 
longer and more involved than ones we have 
seen before, and hence is distributed across 
multiple figures within the following discussion 
(see Figures 10.34-10.38). 
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FIGURE 10.30 
graphics/ch10/nature/displayShoppingCartPh 
p3.jpg 


A view of the shopping cart after the user has 
clicked Continue shopping in Figure 10.29, has 
then returned to the Deodorant needs category 
and is about to try adding 12 of another item to 
the cart when there are only 10 in stock. 


10.6.1 The pages/shoppingCart.php Script 


Recall that the pages/catalog.php and the 
pages/category.php scripts just set up the 
“page infrastructure” for our complete catalog 
list display and our individual category of 
products display (respectively), while in each 
case a second (included) script did all the work 
of preparing the page content. Like those 
pages, the pages/shoppingCart.php script, 
shown in FIGURE 10.33, sets up the 
infrastructure for our shopping cart page, but 
here there is a little more going on because now 
it matters whether the user is logged in or not 
when the script is invoked. 
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FIGURE 10,31 
graphics/ch10/nature/displayShoppingCartPh 
p4.jpg 


A view of the shopping cart after the quantity of 
a particular item that the user has tried to add 
to the cart exceeded the quantity available from 
inventory. 


The script begins in line 7 of Figure 10.33 with 
the usual call to session start( ) and then 
uses local variables to capture two values from 
the superglobals $ SESSION and $ GET. These 
variables ($¢customerID and $productID) will tell 
us whether the customer is logged in 
(¢customerID has a value), and whether we are 
dealing with an actual product or just in 
“shopping cart view mode” ($productID has the 
value 'view'). 


If the user is not logged in, the 
pages/shoppingCart.php script can only be 
invoked in two ways: 


1. The user might simply click on the View Shopping Cart 
dropdown link under e-store. In this case, the test in line 
10 succeeds because the user is not logged in, and the 
user is redirected to the login page, which contains the 
reminder about logging in before shopping. Note that 
$ SESSION[ 'purchasePending'] is also set to 
$productID, which in this case will be 'view', but this 
value in not actually used in this scenario. 
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FIGURE 10.32 
graphics/chl0/nature/displayShoppingCartPhp5. jp 
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A view of the shopping cart, which now contains two 
items and is ready for the user to click on Proceed to 
checkout. 


2. The user may be browsing the product catalog, suddenly 
see an item of interest, and click on the Buy this item 
link at the end of the table row containing that item. In 
this case, once again, the test in line 10 succeeds (for 
the same reason), but this time $ SESSION 


[ 'purchasePending'] is set to an actual product code 
before the user is redirected to the login page, and after 
logging in the user is (very conveniently, from the point 
of view of the business) immediately presented with a 
shopping cart showing the item of interest just waiting to 
be purchased. In other words, the user does not have to 
retrace the steps that led to that product in the first 
place. 


On the other hand, if the user is logged in, then 
the test in line 10 of the script fails, there is no 
immediate redirection, and we proceed with the 
rest of the page which, among other things, 
includes and executes the 
scripts/shoppingCartProcess.php script (line 
29). We begin a detailed discussion of this 
included script in the next section. In the 
meantime, let’s just note that a logged-in user 
can come to the pages/shoppingCart.php script 
in four different ways (the details of which are 
discussed as we go): 


i o.oo 2 eo 


<?php 
/*shoppingCart .php 
This page provides the "high-level" shopping cart view, if in 
fact the visitor has a shopping cart. Otherwise the visitor is 
redirected to the login page. 
t/ 
session_start (); 
ScustomerID = isset ($ SBSSION['customer_id']) ? $ SESSION['customer_id'] ; ""; 
$product1D = $ GRT['product1D') ; 
if (ScustomerID == "") 
| 
§ SESSION['purchasePending'] = $product1D; 
header ("Location: loginForm.php") ; 


include(",, /conmon/document_head. html") ; 
?> 
<body> 
cheader> 
<?php 
include(", . /conmon/banner php") ; 
include(",./conmon/menus, html") ; 
include(", ./scripts/connectToDatabase. php") ; 
> 
</header> 
<main> 
<article class="ShoppingCart"> 
ch4 class="ShoppingCartHeader" Shopping Cart</h4> 
<?php 
include(". ./scripts/shoppingCartProcess. php") ; 
?> 
</articles 
</main> 
<footer> 
<?php 
include(", ./conmon/footer_content html") ; 
> 
</footer> 
</body> 
</html> 


FIGURE 10:33 
ch10/nature/pages/shoppingCart.php 


The shopping cart page that handles, at a high 
level, the shopping activity of a user when that 
user is browsing and buying in our e-store. 


1. As was the case with someone not logged in, the user 
might simply click on the View Shopping Cart dropdown 
link under e-store. In this case, the user’s shopping cart, 
which may or may not have something in it, is displayed. 


2. The user may have clicked on a Buy this item link fora 
product, and that request for a purchase of the given 
product must now be processed. 


3. The user may have filled in the number required of a 
given item and clicked on the corresponding Add to cart 
link. This part of the process is handled by the 
scripts/shoppingCartAddItem. php script shown in 
Figure 10.39, which causes a redisplay of the shopping 
cart after the item has been added to it (as you will see 
later in line 64 of Figure 10.39). 


4. The user may have decided to delete a product from the 
shopping cart and clicked on the corresponding Delete 
from cart link. This part of the process is handled by the 
scripts/shoppingCartDeleteItem.php script shown in 
Figure 10.40, and it too causes a redisplay of the 
shopping cart after the item has been deleted from it (as 
you will see later in line 27 of Figure 10.40). 


10.6.2 A High-Level View of the 
scripts/shoppingCartProcess.php Script 


FIGURE 10.34 shows the main part of the script 
that handles our shopping cart. Once again, 
since there is no explicit main( ) function ina 
PHP script, we refer to that part of the total 
script excluding any function definitions as the 
“main” part of the script. Each of the functions 
called by this part of the script, and which we 
simply mention in passing in this section, is 
defined later in the script and will be discussed 
in more detail in the following sections. 


<?php 

/*shoppingCartProcess.php 

Handles interaction between the user and the database 
for Shopping Cart transactions. 

Included by pages/shoppingCart .php. 

Calls these functions (defined below) : 
getExistingOrder () 


ID WM S&S ww LY 


8 createOrder() 

9 displayHeader () 

10 displayExistingItemColumns () 
11 displayNewItemColumns () 

12 displayFooter () 


15 //ssssss==== main script begins here 

16 $retrying = isset($ GET['retrying']) ? true : false; 
17 $items = getExistingOrder($db, $customerID) ; 

18 $numRecords = mysqli_num_rows($items) ; 


20 if ($numRecords == 0 && $productID == 'view') 

aim { 

22 echo 

23 "ep class='Notification'>Your shopping cart is empty.</p»> 
24 <p class='Notification'>To continue shopping, please 

25 <a Class='NoDecoration' href='pages/catalog.php'>click here</a>.</p>"; 
26 } 

27. else 

23 

29 displayHeader () ; 

30 $grandTotal = 0; 

31 if ($numRecords == 0) //Shopping cart is empty 


32 { 

33 createOrder($db, $customerID) ; 

34 } 

35 else //Shopping cart contains one or more items to display 

36 

37 for ($i=1; $i<=$numRecords; $i++) 

38 { 

39 $grandTotal += displayBxistingItemColumns($db, $items) ; 
40 } 

41 } 

42 

43 if ($productID != 'view') //Display entry row for new item 

44 { 

45 if ($retrying) 

46 { 

47 echo 

48 "etr> 

49 <td class='Notification' colspan='7'>Please re-enter a 
50 product quantity not exceeding the inventory level. 
51 </td> 

52 </tr>"; 

53 } 

54 displayNewItemColumns($db, $productID) ; 

55 

56 displayFooter ($grandTotal) ; 

57 } 

58 mysqli_close($db) ; 

59 // main script ends here 








FIGURE 10.34 
ch10/nature/scripts/shoppingCartProcess.ph 
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The first part of the script that handles the 
processing of our shopping cart: contains the 
main (high-level) script. 


The script begins in line 16 by recording ina 
local variable whether the user is “retrying”, 
which will only be the case if the user has tried 
to buy more of a product than is available. If 
true, this value is used later in the script to 
output an appropriate message (lines 45-53). 


The user has to be logged in to have reached 
this point in the script, so $customerID has a 
value (from line 8 of Figure 10.33), and we can 
therefore call the getExistingOrder( ) 

function and pass this value to it (line 17). This 
function retrieves all the items in the order that 
is currently “in progress” (those for which 
order status code='IP') for the customer, and 
we again store the number of records retrieved 
by this query in the variable $numRecords. 


Note that when we get to this script, the value 
of $productID is the product code of an actual 
product if the user is adding a product to, or 
deleting a product from, the shopping cart, and 
otherwise $productID has the value 'view', 
which means that the user will only be viewing 
the cart’s current contents. 


If $numRecords is O and the customer is only 
trying to view the cart (line 20), then there is 
really nothing to display. Therefore, a message 
to that effect is displayed for the customer, 
along with a link to pages/estore. php, the start 
page for our e-store, which returns the customer 
to “browsing mode” (lines 22-25). 


On the other hand, if $numRecords is not zero, 
or if the customer is adding or deleting an item, 


or both, we have more work to do. We begin by 
displaying the header for a table of product 
information with a call to the function 
displayHeader( ) (line 29). 


The running total of all the items in the cart will 
be kept in a variable called $grandTotal, which 
is then initialized to zero (line 30). 


If $numRecords is 0, we need to create a new 
order for the customer, which we do with a call 
to the createOrder( )function (line 33). 
Otherwise, we display all the items that are 
currently in the cart by calling the 
displayExistingItemColumns( ) function once 
for each item within a for-loop (lines 37-40). 
Note that this function not only displays one 
item per call, but also returns the total cost of 
the item, which is added to $grandTotal. 


Once all the existing items have been displayed, 
we check to see if $productID has the value 
‘view'. If it does not, we have a new item to 
display. If the variable $retrying is true, that 
means the previous attempt at adding the item 
to the cart has failed (because the customer 
tried to add more of a product to the shopping 
cart than the company has in stock), so we 
display an appropriate message. Whether or not 
this message is displayed, we then display a row 
of the table for this item using the function 
displayNewItemColumns(_) (line 54). Finally, 
we display the $grandTotal as well as the rest 
of the footer of the table using the function 
displayFooter( ), to which $grandTotal is 
passed (line 56). 


Now that we have looked at the global logic of 
the main part of processPurchase. php, let’s 


move on to look at some of the lower-level 
details by studying the various helper functions 
mentioned above, beginning with those that 
work with the database tables. And finally, in 
any case, we close our database (line 58). 


10.6.3 Reviewing the Relevant Tables in Our 
Nature’s Source Database Structure 


Before we look at performing any database 
queries for product purchases by a PHP script, 
let us review the two relevant tables in our 
database scheme. The first of the two tables 
that are used to manage our shopping cart is 
the Orders table, which contains the following 
attributes: 


¢ order id 

e customer id 

e order status code 
e date order placed 


e order details 


The main purpose of the Orders table is to keep 
track of information that is common to all the 
items that are being purchased by a customer at 
any given time. We assume that there is at most 
one order in progress for a customer at any 
given time. If there is such an order in progress, 
the order status code will be IP. The list of 
items in the order is maintained in the second 
table of interest, Order Items, which contains 
the following attributes: 


- order item id 

e order item status code 
- order id 

e product id 

e order item quantity 


¢ order item price 


e other order item details 


10.6.4 Getting the Product Details of an Existing 
Order with getExistingOrder( ) 


The function getExistingOrder( ) is called in 
line 17 of Figure 10.34 and is shown in lines 
67-83 of FIGURE 10.35. It takes $customerID 
as a parameter and retrieves all the items for 
that customer that are “in progress” (i.e., for 
which the value of order status code in the 
Orders table of our database is 'IP'). The 
function simply constructs an appropriate query, 
executes the query, and returns the retrieved 
results to the main script as the return-value of 
the function. 


The essence of the function lies in the query 
construction. This particular query is a little 
more complex than previous ones we have seen, 
as it involves “joining” the two tables Orders 
and Order Items. The query actually retrieves 
the first three attributes from the Orders table 
(lines 71-73), and (using the wildcard character 
* in line 74) all the attributes from the Orders _ 
Items table. However, these attributes are only 
retrieved from those records satisfying the 
following criteria, as determined by the WHERE 
clause in lines 77-80 of Figure 10.35: 


Orders.order_id=Order Items.order id and 
Orders.order status code='IP' and 
Orders.customer_id=$customer id 





62 /*getExistingOrder () 

63 Retrieves from the database the items in an existing order, 
64 that is, items currently in the shopping cart that have not 
65 been purchased by going through checkout. 

66 */ 


67 tunction getxistangOrder ($db, ScustonerID) 






















66 | 

69 $query = 

10 "SBLECT 

1 Orders. order_id, 

2 Orders.customer_id, 

iF) Orders.order_status_code, 

14 Order_Items, * 

5 FROM 

16 Order_Items, Orders 

1 WHERE 

18 Orders.order_id = Order _Items.order_id and 
19 Orders.order_status code = 'IP' and 
80 Orders.customer_id = $custonerID"; 


$1 —-Sitens = mysqli_query($db, $query) ; 
return $itens; 























/*createOrder () 
86 Creates a new order, to which items may be added for purchase. 
a7 +/ 

function createdrder($db, $customerID) 


$query = "INSERT INTO Orders 
mm 

92 customer_id, 

93 order_status code, 

94 date_order_placed, 


9 order details 
% ) 
97 VALUES 
98 ( 
99 'ScustomerID' , 
100 TP, 
101 CURDATE() , 
102 NULL 
103 }"; 


$success = mysgli_query($db, $query) ; 


The second part of the script that handles the 
processing of our shopping cart: contains one 
function that will retrieve information for any 
existing order-in-progress, and another function 
for creating a new order. 


10.6.5 Creating a New Order with createOrder ( 
) 


The second database-related function that may 
be called from the main part of the script 
creates a new order if the customer does not 
have an existing order “in progress”. This is the 
createOrder( ) function, called in line 33 of 
Figure 10.34 and shown in lines 88-105 of 
Figure 10.35. This function takes in 
$customerID as a parameter and then inserts a 
new record into the Orders table by creating a 
query that executes an appropriate INSERT 
command. 


Note that we do not specify the value for the 
order_id attribute, because it is generated 
automatically by MySQL. The value of 
customer_id is set to the one that was passed to 
the function. The order status code is set to 
'IP' to indicate that this is an in-progress order 
item. A built-in PHP function called CURDATE( ) 
is used to specify the value of the attribute 
date order placed. The order details 
attribute is left NULL. 


10.6.6 Displaying the Header of the Shopping 
Cart Table with displayHeader( ) 

Lines 110-126 of FIGURE 10.36 show the 
function displayHeader( ) which is called in 
line 29 of Figure 10.34 to display the header of 
the shopping cart table. The function begins by 
opening a form, identified as orderForm, that 
can be used to add an item to the shopping cart 


(lines 113-115). The form is validated (line 114) 
by the JavaScript function 
shoppingCartAddItemFormValidate( ) found in 
a scripts file of the same name. All that needs 
to be validated in this case is the customer’s 
entry for the quantity of product desired. Note 
that this validation by JavaScript can only 
determine whether the user has entered a 
positive integer quantity. JavaScript cannot 
determine whether the quantity entered exceeds 
the current inventory level. The quantity must 
be sent to the server for that determination to 
be made. 


107 /*displayHeader () 

108 Displays headers for the seven columns of the shopping cart table. 
109 */ 

110 function displayHeader () 


lll { 

112 echo 

113 "<form id='orderForm! 

14 onsubmit='return shoppingCartAddItemFormValidate () ;' 
115 action='scripts/shoppingCartAddItem. php! > 
116 <table borders! 1px'> 

117 <tr> 

118 <th>Product Image</th> 

119 <th>Product Name</th> 

120 <thoPrice</th> 

121 <tho# in Stock</th> 

122 <thoQuantity</th> 

123 <thoTotal</th> 

124 <thoAction</th> 

125 </tr"; 

126 } 

127 


128 /*displayFirstFourColumns ( 

129 Displays the first four columns of a row of the shopping cart 
130 table. The contents of the last three columns of a row of the 
131 table will be different, depending on whether the row contains 
132 information for an item that's already in the shopping cart, 
133 or an item that has been chosen for adding to the cart but is 
134 not yet in it. 

135 */ 

136 function displayFirstFourColumns($db, $product ID) 

137 { 

138 Squery = 

139 "SELECT * 





140 FROM Products 

141 WHERE product_id='$product1D'"; 

142 $product = mysqli_query($db, $query) ; 

143 $row = mysqli_fetch_array($product, MYSQLI_ASSOC) ; 


144 $productPrice = sprint£("$%1.2£", $row('product_price')) ; 
145 echo 
146 "et 
147 <td> 
148 <img height='70' width='70 
149 src='$row(product_image_url]' alt='Product Image! > 
150 </tdoctd style='text-align: left;'> 
151 $row [product_name] 
152 </tdo<td style='text-align: right;'> 
153 $productPrice 
154 </tdo<td> 
155 $row (product_inventory] 
156 </td>"; 
157 } 
FIGURE 10.36 


chl10/nature/scripts/shoppingCartProcess.ph 
pi(Pant 3 of 5) 


The third part of the script that handles the 
processing of our shopping cart: contains one 
function that will display the header of our 
shopping cart page, and another that will 
display the first four columns of a product row 
in the cart. These four columns are always the 
same, unlike the last three columns. 


The file scripts/shoppingCartAddItem. php 
(shown in Figure 10.39) contains the PHP script 
that will be called for processing when this form 
submits its data (line 115). The rest of the 
function displayHeader( ) simply displays the 
header row of the table that will display the 
shopping cart contents. The closing </table> 
and </form> tags are provided by the 
displayFooter( ) function, which we discuss a 
bit later. 


10.6.7 Displaying the Product Information in the 
Shopping Cart with displayFirstFourCoLumns ( 


), displayExistingItemColumns( ), and 
displayNewItemColumns(_) 

Now we come to the table display of the product 
information. There will be one row of the table 
for each product currently in the shopping cart. 
Also, if a new item is being added, there will be 
a row for that product’s information as well, and 
this row will have a textbox form field into which 
the customer can enter the desired quantity of 
this product. 


As you read the rest of the discussion in this 
section, you will find it helpful to refer back to 
the display in Figure 10.30. From that figure 
you can see that the first four columns for items 
already in the shopping cart, as well as the first 
four columns for any new item, are always the 
same, SO we use a Separate function to handle 
these columns in both cases. That function, 
shown in lines 136-157 of Figure 10.36, is 
called displayFirstFourColumns( ), and it 
takes in $productID as its second parameter. 
The function first retrieves the record for the 
given product from the Products table of the 
database (lines 138-142), which is then 
converted to an associative array and stored in 
$row (line 143). Finally, the function outputs the 
required row of information, with its four 
columns containing the appropriate table 
markup and cell content: 


- The first column contains an img element whose src 
attribute value is given by the value obtained from the 
associative array $row containing the retrieved record by 
using the key product image url. 


The next three columns simply display the values of the 
attributes product name, product price, and 

product inventory, again obtained from the $row array 
with the corresponding keys. 


Now for the displayExistingItemCoLumns ( 
)function, shown in FIGURE 10.37. The first 
three statements of this function (lines 168- 
170), set up and call the 
displayFirstFourColumns( ) function that we 
have just discussed. This involves retrieving a 
row of product information from $items, which 
has been passed in as a parameter, putting that 
information into the associative array $row, 
extracting the product code for that product into 
$productID, and passing this product code on to 
the displayFirstFourColumns( ) function. 
Once we have displayed the first four columns 
for the product, the remaining three columns for 
an existing item are displayed by the rest of the 
function. But first, lines 172-173 compute the 
total price of the current product and then 
convert it to string form, with two places after 
the decimal. Then the echo statement in lines 
174-187 displays those last three columns 
(table cells) as follows: 





159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
110 
al 
172 
113 
114 
15 
116 
117 


179 


187 
188 
189 








chl10/nature/scripts/shoppingCartProcess.ph 


/+displayBxistingltemColumns () 
Displays the last three columns of information for an item that 
is alreay in the shopping cart. This information includes the 
quantity ordered, the total price, and buttons to allow the 
deletion of the item or continuing to shop by transferring 
back to the product catalog, 
t/ 
function displayExistingltemColumns($db, $items) 
| 
$row = mysqli fetch array($items, MYSQLI_ASSOC) ; 
SproductID = $row['product_id') ; 
displayFirstFourColums($db, $product 1D) ; 


$total = $row{'order_item quantity'] * $row['order item price’; 
StotalasString = sprintf ("$%1.2£", Stotal) ; 
echo 
"etd> 
Srow[order_ item quantity] 
</tdoctd style='text-align: right;'> 
$totalAsstring 
</td>ctd> 
<p><a class='Button' 
href='scripts/shoppingCartDeleteltem. php?orderItemZD= 
$row[order_ item id] orderID=$row[order_id) '> 
Delete from cart</a></p» 
<p><a Class='Button' href='pages/catalog. php' > 
Continue shoppings/a></p» 
</td> 
</tro": 
return $total; 


PIGURE 10°37 


p (Part 4 of 5) 


The fourth part of the script that handles the 
processing of our shopping cart: contains a 


function that will display the last three columns 
of information for an item that has already been 


added to the shopping cart. 





e The fifth column (lines 175-177) displays the quantity of 
product that was placed in the shopping cart, as 
retrieved from the associative array $row. (The sharp- 
eyed reader will note here one of the few instances in 
which we have used a style attribute to tweak the 
display, not something that should be done often, as you 
know.) 


¢ The sixth column (lines 177-179) displays the total cost 
for the ordered item in the current row, as computed in 
lines 172-173. 


- The seventh and final column contains two “button 
links”. The first one contains the label Delete from cart, 
and clicking on it activates 
scripts/shoppingCartDeleteItem. php, to which it also 
passes the order and order item information necessary to 
perform the requested deletion. The second button 
contains the label Continue shopping and clicking on it 
activates pages/catalog.php, taking the user back to 
the view of all of our departments and the product 
categories within them. 


Once we have displayed all of the items already 
in the user’s shopping cart, if we are also 
adding an item to the cart, then we have to call 
the function displayNewItemColumns(_ ) to 
display the part of the form that allows a user to 
add another item to the cart (line 54 of Figure 
10.34). This function is shown in lines 200-216 
of FIGURE 10.38. The function receives 
$productID as a parameter and the first 
statement again calls the function 
displayFirstFourColumns( ) to display the 
first four columns, as before. The remaining 
three columns now have the following contents: 


191 /*displayNewItemColumns () 

192 Displays the last three columns of information for an new item 

193 that has been chosen for purchase but has not yet been added to 
194 the shopping cart. This information includes a box for entering 
195 the quantity desired, TBA in the total price spot, and buttons 

196 to allow the addition of the item to the shopping cart or just 

197 continuing to shop by transferring back to the product catalog, 
198 thereby ignoring the given item. 

ieee */ 

200 function displayNewItemColumns($db, $product 1D) 

201 { 


202 displayFirstFourColumns($db, $productID) ; 











203 echo 
204 "etd> 
205 <input types'hidden' id='productID' name='productID' value=$productID> 
206 <input types'text' id='quantity' name='quantity' size='3'> 
207 </tdoctd style='text-align: right;'> 
208 TBA 
209 </tdoctd> 
210 <p class='Centered' style='font-size:100%'> 
211 <input class='Button' type='submit' value='Add to cart! ></p> 
212 <p><a class='Button' href='pages/catalog.php' > 
213 Continue shopping</a></p> 
214 </td> 
215 </tro"; 
216 | 
217 
| 218  /*displayFooter () 
219 Displays the final row of the shopping cart table, including 
| 220 the grand total cost of items to be purchased and button to 
221 permit proceeding to checkout. 
222 */ 
| 223 function displayFooter ($grandTotal) 
| 224 { 
| 225 $grandTotalAsString = sprintf("$%1.2£", $grandTotal) ; 
| 226 echo 
227 "ctr 
228 <td class='Notification' colspan='5!'> 
| 229 Grand Total 
230 </tdoctd class='RightAligned' > 
| 231 <strongo$grandTotalAsstring</strong> 
232 </td><td> 
233 <p><a class='Button' href='pages/checkout . php' > 
234 Proceed to checkout</a></p> 
235 </td> 
236 = </tr 
| 237 </table> 
238 </form>"; 
239} 
240 > 





FIGURE 10.38 
ch10/nature/scripts/shoppingCartProcess.ph 
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The fifth and final part of the script that handles 
the processing of our shopping cart: contains 
one function that will display the last three 
columns of information for an item that has 


been chosen for purchase but has not yet been 
added to the shopping cart, and another 
function for displaying the footer of the 
shopping cart page. 


e The fifth column displays a textbox field named quantity 
for accepting the quantity of the product to be added to 
the order. In addition, a hidden form field named and 
identified as productId is added to the form, and used 
to store the product code. The input element with this 
hidden attribute does not show up on the web page, but 
serves as a convenient way of passing the product code 
along to the PHP script shoppingCartAddItem. php, 
where it is needed. 


e The sixth column displays the string TBA, since when this 
row is displayed we do not yet know the quantity of the 
item the user wants, so we cannot display the total cost 
for that item. 


- The seventh and final column again contains two button 
links. Remember that the table containing our shopping 
cart display is also the content of a form, and if the 
display contains a last row for adding a new item to the 
cart, we must also have a submit button to send the form 
data to the server. The first button in the last column, 
which contains the label Add to cart, is actually the 
submit button for this form. Thus clicking on it submits 
the form data, including the “hidden” product code that 
we mentioned above, to the PHP script 
shoppingCartAddItem. php. The second button contains 
the label Continue shopping, and clicking on it activates 
the script pages/category.php, taking the user back to 
the view of all of our departments and the product 
categories within them. This is the same button that also 
appears at the end of each row corresponding to an item 
already in the cart. 


So, the PHP script shoppingCartProcess.php 
that we have discussed so far displays the 
contents of the cart and creates a form for 
possibly adding an item. The resulting web 
page needs two database manipulation scripts, 
one called shoppingCartAddItem.php and the 
other called shoppingCartDeleteItem. php. We 
will discuss these two scripts shortly, but first 
we look briefly at the script that displays the 


shopping cart web page footer, and thus 
completes the display of the shopping cart page. 


10.6.8 Displaying the Footer of the Shopping 
Cart Table with displayFooter( ) 


The function displayFooter( ) is called in line 
56 of Figure 10.34 and is shown in lines 223- 
239 of Figure 10.38. It takes in $grandTotal as 
a parameter and displays this value in the last 
row of the table at the bottom of the Total 
column. This function also places a Proceed to 
checkout button in the Action column of this 
final row of the table. (See, once again, Figure 
NOuS23) 


Note that the script in the value of the href 
attribute of the Proceed to checkout button link 
is, of course, pages/checkout.php. 


Finally, the function then completes the display 
of the shopping cart information by outputting 
the closing </table> and </form> tags. 


10.6.9 Adding an Item to the Shopping Cart with 
shoppingCartAddItem. php 


The complete code for the 
scripts/shoppingCartAddItem. php script is 
shown in FIGURE 10.39. The main script begins 
once again by calling the session start( ) 
function, and then includes the script 
connectToDatabase.php to connect to our 
MySQL database. In lines 9 and 10 we do some 
by-now-typical “housekeeping”. That is, we get 
the customer_id value from the $ SESSION 
array, as well as the product code from the 

$ GET array. It’s worth pointing out here that 
the product code is in the $ GET array because 
it’s coming from the form we started to set up 
back in line 113 of Figure 10.36, and we did not 


specify a submission method for that form, 
which makes GET the default data transmission 
method. 


If the customer is adding an item to the 
shopping cart, that customer will already have 
an order “in progress”, so in lines 13-24 of 
Figure 10.39 we set up and execute a query to 
retrieve this order and store its information as 
an associative array in the variable $row, from 
which we then extract the order id (line 24). 
This will be the order to which we add the item. 





<?php 

/*shoppingCartAddItem. php 

Adds an item to the user's shopping cart, and redisplays the cart. 
+ 

session_start (); 

include ("connectToDatabase.php") ; 


OI HRN SwWH 


//ss=s====== main script begins here 
9 $customerID = $ SESSION['customer_id') ; 
10 $productID = $ GET['productID'] ; 


11 

12 //Get the order ID for the current order in progress 
13 $query = 

14 "SELECT 

15 Orders.order_id, 

16 Orders.order_status_code, 

17 Orders.customer_id 

18 FROM Orders 

19 WHERE 

20 Orders.order_status_code = 'IP' and 
21 Orders.customer_id = $customerID"; 


22 order = mysqli_query($db, $query) ; 
23 $row = mysqli_fetch_array($order, MYSQLI_ASSOC) ; 
24 $orderID = $row['order_id'] ; 


25 

26 //Get the quantity in inventory of the requested product 
27° $query = 

28 "SELECT * 

29 FROM Products 

30 WHERE product_id = '$productID'"; 


31 $product = mysqli_query($db, $query) ; 
32 $row = mysqli_fetch_array($product, MYSQLI_ASSOC) ; 
33. $productInventory = $row['product_inventory'] ; 


35 $quantityRequested = $ GET['quantity']; 
36 if ($quantityRequested > $product Inventory) 


ch it 

38 $gotoRetry = "../pages/shoppingCart .php? 

39 product ID=$product ID&retrying=true"; 
40 header ("Location: $gotoRetry") ; 

41 } 

42 else 

43 { 

44 $productPrice = $row['product_price'); 


45 $query = "INSERT INTO Order_Items 


47 order_item_status_code, 


48 order_id, 
49 product_id, 
50 order_ item quantity, 
51 order_item_price, 
52 other_order_item_details 
53 ) 
54 VALUES 
55 ( 
56 TP", 
57 'SorderID', 
58 '$productID', 
59 '$quantityRequested', 
60 '$productPrice', 
61 NULL 
62 ak 
63 $success = mysqli_query($db, $query) ; 
64 header ("Location: ../pages/shoppingCart .php?product ID=view") ; 
65} 
66 //sss=s=s=s= main script ends here 
67 ?> 
FIGURE 10739 
ch10/nature/scripts/shoppingCartAddItem. ph 
DE 


The script that adds a new item to the shopping 
cart and redisplays the cart. 


Next we set up and execute a similar query 
(lines 27-33) to get the quantity in inventory of 
the product in question. If this is less than the 
quantity the customer is requesting (line 35), 
we cannot proceed any further, so in lines 36-41 
of Figure 10.39 we redirect the customer back 
to the shopping cart page, with the same 
product code and the parameter retrying with 
a value of true added to the URL to indicate to 
the receiving script that this is a repeated 
attempt. The script will take this as an 
indication to display the reminder message to 
the user that we have seen earlier about not 
exceeding the inventory level. (See lines 45-53 
of Figure 10.34.) 


Alternatively, if the quantity of the item 
requested by the user is less than or equal to 
the amount in inventory, we continue with the 


code given in the else block in lines 43-65 of 
Figure 10.39, in which we (finally) add the item 
to the Order Items table of our database. We 
need the price of the product, which we can 
extract from the most recent $row array and we 
already know the rest of the values required to 
add this record to the Order Items table. We do 
not specify any value for the order item id, 
which will be automatically determined by 
MySQL. The order item status code is set to 
'IP', and the values of the rest of the attributes 
are obtained from the available variables, except 
for other_order_item details, which is set 
to NULL. 


Once the query is executed, the customer is 
redirected, in line 64, back to 
shoppingCart.php, but with the value of the 
parameter productID set to view. This means 
the customer will only see the items currently in 
the cart, which will include the recently added 
item. 


Once again we should note that in line 63 we 
have captured the return value of this particular 
call to mysqli_query( ) ina variable called 
$success, and observant readers will note that 
we have once more ignored this value. This 
means we are assuming the success of the 
query, but if we were including error-checking 
code at this point, we could test this value to 
see if the operation had failed, and issue an 
appropriate report if something had gone 
wrong. 


10.6.10 Deleting an Item from the Shopping Cart 
with shoppingCartDeleteItem. php 


The script shoppingCartDeleteItem. php for 
deleting an existing item from the shopping cart 


is shown in FIGURE 10.40. This script is 
invoked when the user is viewing the shopping 
cart containing one or more items and clicks on 
the Delete from cart link, which also provides 
this script with the product code of the product 
to be deleted (as a parameter at the end of the 
URL, in the usual way). After executing 
session start( ) and connecting to the 
database as usual, the script constructs and 
executes the necessary query (lines 11-14) for 
deleting the given product from the 

Order Items table. Then, in lines 15-26 a 
second query is constructed and executed to 
determine if deleting the given item has 
emptied the cart, and, if so, the order itself is 
also deleted. Finally, the customer is redirected 
(line 27) to the shopping cart page to view the 
revised status of the cart, thus confirming the 
deletion. 





<?php 

/*shoppingCartDeletel tem. php 

Deletes an item from the user's shopping cart, and 
redisplays the cart. 

t/ 

session_start (); 

include ("connect ToDatabase. php") ; 


a oe ee oe od 


SorderItemID = $ GBT['orderItemID') ; 

10 SorderID = $ GET['orderID'); 

Squery = 

12 "DELETE FROM Order Items 

13 WHERE order_item_id='SorderItenID'"; 

14 $success = mysqli query($db, $query) ; 

15 $query = 

16 "SELECT COUNT(*) AS numItemsStillInOrder 
1 FROM Order_Items 

18 WHERE order_id='$orderID'"; 

19 $return_value = mysqli query($db, $query) ; 
20 $row = mysqli_fetch array(S$return_value, MYSQLI_ASSOC) ; 
21 if (Svow[numItemsStillIndrder] == 0) 


— 
— 


i { 

23 $query = "DELETE FROM Orders 

24 WHERE order_id='SorderID'"; 
25 $success = mysqli_query($db, $query) ; 

6 | 


27 header ("Location: ../pages/shoppingCart .php?product ID=view") ; 
28 > 








FIGURE 10.40 
ch10/nature/scripts/shoppingCartDeleteItem 
-php 


The script that deletes an item from the 
shopping cart and redisplays the cart. 


Note that line 16 of Figure 10.40 illustrates 
something new. It shows how we can create, in 
the associative array we will get from our query, 
a key/value pair in which numItemsStillInOrder 
is the key and the value is that obtained bya 
call to the MySQL COUNT( ) function. This value 
is retrieved from the array and used in line 21. 


1027 CHECKOUT 


We have now come to the final stage of our e- 
commerce website’s shopping cart and product- 
purchasing functionality: letting the customer 
“check out”, and, in the process, “purchase” the 
items they have added to their shopping cart. 
Actually, we do not provide any ability to accept 
a real payment. Such a payment mechanism 
would require a secure communication with a 
payment gateway site, which is beyond the 
scope of this text. Our checkout script will 
therefore perform only the following actions: 


- Display a receipt and thank the customer for shopping 
with us. 


- Adjust the proper entries in the Orders and 
Order Items tables to indicate payment. 


- Reduce inventory as appropriate. 


So, let’s look at the checkout programming that 
is implemented for our prototype website, short 
of actual payment for products purchased. 


10.7.1 Displaying a Customer Receipt and 
Updating Our Database 

If you look back at Figure 10.32, you will see a 
shopping cart containing two products that is 
ready for checking out. If the user now clicks on 
Proceed to checkout in that view, the “receipt 
page” shown in FIGURE 10.41 will be 
displayed, confirming the sale and thanking the 
customer. 


Note that there is no intermediate stage in 
which the customer provides credit card 
information for the payment and chooses a 
shipping method, for example. The 
pages/checkout.php script, which is activated 


here, simply displays a receipt and a thank-you 
message. 


FIGURE 10.42 shows the web page we would 
now see if we proceeded as though we wished 
to make another purchase of the same or similar 
products by displaying the product category 
containing the just-purchased product. The 
main point here is that we can now verify that 
the checkout process has indeed made the 
appropriate reduction of the inventory levels for 
the purchased products by comparing the 
inventory levels shown for these products in 
Figures 10.42 and 10.26, with the quantity of 
products purchased as shown in Figure 10.32. 
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FIGURE 10.41 
graphics/ch10/nature/displayCheckoutPhp. jp 
g 


A view of the receipt printed after the user has 
clicked on Proceed to checkout in Figure 10.32. 
Note that since we are not actually selling 
anything, we do not include an additional form 
for the collection of payment and shipping 
information. 
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FIGURE 10.42 
graphics/ch10/nature/displayCategoryPhp2. j 
pg 


An after-checkout view of the category from 
which the products were purchased, showing 


the reduction in inventory levels corresponding 
to the purchases made. 


Let’s look at how pages/checkout. php (FIGURE 
10.43) and the included script 
scripts/checkoutProcess.php (Figures 10.44- 
10.49) together process the checkout. Much of 
the HTML and PHP code in these scripts follows 
the same pattern as in many other files you have 
already looked at, so although we include the 
complete scripts, we focus only on the high-level 
flow of the action and mention details of interest 
along the way. As usual, the 
pages/checkout.php script sets up the page 
infrastructure, and the included 
scripts/checkoutProcess.php does all the 
work of filling in the page content. However, in 
this case there is something else going on in 
lines 9-10 of Figure 10.43 that we need to 
mention. We first need to say that 

$ SESSION['HTTP_ REFERER'] will contain the 
URL of the previous page from which we came 
to the current page. We use the PHP built-in 
function preg match( ) to test whether 
shoppingCart.php occurs in the URL of this 
previous page, in other words to test whether 
we have just come from a shopping cart page. If 
a false value is returned, the user has come 
from some page other than the shopping cart 
page, so we send the user to view the shopping 
cart before actually checking out, with a call to 
the header( ) function. Otherwise we just carry 
on with the checkout process. 





1 <?php 

2 /*checkout .php 

3} This page handles the user's checkout process at the highest-level, 
4 if that user has come here from his or her shopping cart, and 

5 otherwise the user is redirected to a view of the current status 
6 of the user's shopping cart. 

im */ 

8 session_start (); 

9 if (!preg match('/shoppingCart php/', $ SERVER['HTTP REFERER’ )) 
10 header ("Location: shoppingCart.php?productID=view") ; 

11 $customerID = $ SESSION['customer id’) ; 

12 include("../common/document_head, html") ; 


3? 

14 <body» 

15 cheader> 

16 <?php 

1 include(". . /common/banner. php") ; 

18 include("../common/menus. htm") ; 

19 include("../scripts/connectToDatabase php") ; 
20 ?> 

21 </header> 

22 <lain> 

23 <article class="Receipt"> 

24 <?php 

25 include(", ./scripts/checkoutProcess.php") ; 
26 2 

27 </articles 

28 </main> 

29 <footer> 

30 <?php 

31 include(",, /conmon/footer_content html") ; 
32 ?> 

33 ~—-«/footer> 

34 </body> 

35 </html> 





FIGURE 10.43 
ch10/nature/pages/checkout. php 


The checkout page that handles, at a high level, 
the checkout process. In our case this simply 
consists of producing a receipt-for-purchases- 





made page for the user, and making appropriate 
adjustments to our e-store inventory according 
to the quantity of each item purchased. 


FIGURE 10.44 shows the (very short) “main” 
part of scripts/checkoutProcess.php. This 
script has two “high level” tasks to perform. 
First, it displays the customer’s receipt for the 
purchases made, with a call to displayReceipt ( 
) in line 19. Then, in lines 22-36 it sets up and 
executes a query to retrieve information about 
the order the customer is checking out, and 
makes sure (in lines 39-40) that both the order 
as a whole and the individual items are marked 
as paid, with calls to the markOrderPaid( ) and 
markOrderItemsPaid( ) functions. As we will 
see when we look in more detail at these 
function calls, marking the order items paid also 
involves appropriate inventory reductions in our 
database. Finally, we must make sure to close 
our database once we are finished with the 
checkout, which we do in line 41. 


i — o.oo > ee 


t?php 

/*checkoutProcess php 

Displays a receipt to confirm the client's purchase(s) 
and adjusts the database inventory levels accordingly, 
Has a very short main driver, but uses eight helper 
functions, all of which are defined below, 

Calls displayReceipt() once, which in tur calls 
--getExistingOrder() once 

~-displayReceiptHeader() once 
--displayltemAndReturnTotalPrice() once for each item in the order 
--displayReceiptFooter() once 

Calls markOrderPaid() once 

Calls markOrderItemsPaid() once, which in turn calls 
--reducelnventory() once for each item in the order 
t/ 

//error_reporting(B ALL) ; 


//sszze2222= main script begins here 
displayReceipt ($db, $customerID) ; 


//Get the order ID for the order in progress 
Squery = 
"SELECT 
Orders order id, 
Orders.customer_id, 
Orders.order_status_code, 
Order_Items.* 
FROM 
Order_Items, Orders 
WHERE 
Orders.order_id = Order Items.order id and 
Orders.order status code = 'IP' and 
Orders.customer_id = $customerID"; 
SorderInProgress = mysqli_query($db, $query) ; 
SorderInProgressArray = mysqli_fetch array (SorderInProgress) ; 
SorderID = SorderInProgressArray [0] ; 


//Now mark as paid both the order itself and its order items 
markOrderPaid($db, ScustomerID, $orderID) ; 
markOrderTtemsPaid($db, SorderID) ; 

nysqli_close($db) ; 

//sszsessse= main script ends here 





FIGURE 10.44 
ch10/nature/scripts/checkoutProcess.php 
(Part 1 of 6) 


The first part of the script that performs the 
activities needed for the checkout process: 
contains the main (high-level) script. 


The only other thing we should mention in 
Figure 10.44 is seen in line 16. This is currently 
a comment, but contains a PHP statement that 
we could easily activate by removing the 
comment. Doing so would cause PHP to report 
any and all errors that might occur as our script 
executes, provided PHP is configured to report 
errors. Such errors are the “ugly” ones that just 
appear as text output in your browser window, 
often along with other page output. You may 
wish to incorporate more elegant error-testing 
by checking to make sure each database query 
succeeds, for example, and outputting a nicely 
formatted appropriate message if something 
goes wrong. We did this in our own code 
testing, but have removed this code to keep our 
code displays to a reasonable size and allow the 
reader to focus more easily on the “meat and 
potatoes” aspects of each script. 


The displayReceipt( ) function called in line 
19 of Figure 10.44 is shown in lines 48-73 of 
FIGURE 10.45. This function begins in line 50 
by calling the getExistingOrder( ) function 
(which is also shown in Figure 10.45, lines 79- 
95, and contains nothing new of interest). If the 
number of records in the order is 0, there is in 
fact no order, so in lines 54-60 the customer is 
informed that the shopping cart is empty and is 
invited to go view our catalog display, after 
which the script terminates (line 60). If the 


number of records is not 0, we execute the else 
block in lines 64-71 of Figure 10.45. This else 


block performs three high-level tasks: 





44 /*displayReceipt () 

45 The "driver" routine for preparing and displaying a receipt 

46 for the items purchased in the current order being checked out. 
47 */ 

48 function displayReceipt (Sdb, $customerID) 


49 { 

50 $items = getExistingOrder($db, $customerID) ; 

51 $numRecords = mysqli_num_rows($items) ; 

52 if ($numRecords == 0) 

53 { 

54 echo 

55 "ch4 class='ShoppingCartHeader' »Shopping Cart</h4> 

56 <p class='Notification' »Your shopping cart is empty.</p> 
57 <p class='Notification'>To continue shopping, please 
58 <a Class='NoDecoration' href='pages/catalog.php' sclick 
59 here</a>.</p>"; 

60 exit (0) ; 

61 } 

62 else 

63 { 

64 displayReceiptHeader () ; 

65 $grandTotal = 0; 

66 for ($izl; Sic=$numRecords; $i++) 

67 { 

68 $row = mysqli fetch_array($items, MYSQLI_ASSOC) ; 

69 $grandTotal += displayItemAndReturnTotalPrice($db, $row) ; 
70 } 

1 displayReceiptFooter ($qrandTotal) ; 

iD } 

nae } 

74 


75  /*getExistingOrder () 
76 Gets and returns the purchased items in the order 
77 being checked out. 


78 */ 

79 function getExistingOrder ($db, $customerID) 
60 

81 $query = 

82 "SELECT 

83 Orders.order_id, 

84 Orders .customer_id, 

85 Orders.order_status_code, 
86 Order_Items,* 

87 FROM 

88 Order_Items, Orders 

89 WHERE 





90 Orders.order_id = Order_Items.order_id and 





91 Orders.order_status code = 'IP' and 
92 Orders.customer_id = '$customerID'"; 
93 Sitems = mysqli query($db, $query) ; 

94 return $items; 

5 | 


FIGURE 10.45 
ch10/nature/scripts/checkoutProcess.php 
(Part 2 of 6) 


The second part of the script that performs the 
activities needed for the checkout process: 
contains one function that acts as a “driver” 
routine for preparing and displaying the user’s 
receipt, and a second function that gets and 
returns the items being checked out. 


1. It displays the receipt header with a call to 
displayReceiptHeader( ) (line 64). 


2. It executes a loop (lines 65-70) to display a table row for 
each product purchased, while simultaneously 
accumulating the grand total of the individual product 
costs with each call to 
displayItemAndReturnTotalPrice( ) (line 69). 


3. It displays the receipt footer with a call to 
displayReceiptFooter( ) (line 71). 


The displayReceiptHeader( ) function is 
shown in FIGURE 10.46. The function displays 
the receipt header and customer information, 
along with the date and time of the transaction. 
The date and time are obtained with two calls to 
the PHP date( ) function (lines 103-104), and 
the customer information is taken directly from 
the $¢ SESSION superglobal (lines 109-112), 
without first capturing the values in local 
variables as we have occasionally done in the 
past. The function’s final action (lines 114-122) 
is to display the header for the table whose 
rows will contain the product information for 
the customer’s purchases. 


The displayItemAndReturnTotalPrice( ) 
function is shown in FIGURE 10.47. Usually we 
want a function to do only one thing well, but in 
this case it is convenient to have this function 
perform the two tasks that its name suggests. 
This is the function that is called in the body of 
the for-loop in lines 66-70 of Figure 10.45. 
Each time the function is called in that loop it is 
passed a new row of order information. The 
function first gets the product code from that 
row (line 131 of Figure 10.47), then constructs 
and executes a query to retrieve from the 
Products table of our database the required 
information (lines 132-134). In lines 135-139 
we get the product price and format it for 
output, compute and format for output the total 
price for the quantity purchased, and capture 
the location of the (placeholder) product image 
in a local variable. Lines 140-154 then place all 
of this information into a row of a table like the 
one shown in Figure 10.41. Finally, in line 155 
the total price of the current product is returned 
from the function to be accumulated into the 
grand total price of the order in line 69 of 
Figure 10.45. 





97 /*displayReceiptHeader () 
9§ Displays user information and the date, as well as column 
99 headers for the table of purchased items. 








100 */ 
101 function displayReceiptHeader () 
102 { 
103 $date = date("F j, Y"); 
104 $time = date('g:ia'); 
105 echo 
106 = "<p class='ReceiptTitle! ot###* RECEIPT #####</p» 
107 ~— <p class='Notification'> 
108 Payment received from 
109 $ SESSION [salutation] 
110 § SESSION (customer first_nane) 
111 § SESSION [customer_middle initial] 
112 § SESSTON[customer_last_name] on $date at $time, 
113 </p>"; 
114 echo 
115 — "ctable class='Receipt'> 
116 <tr> 
117 <thoProduct Image</th» 
118 <thoProduct Name</th> 
119 <thoPricee/th» 
120 <thoQuantitys/th> 
121 <thoTotal</th» 
122 </tr>"; 
ian | 
FIGURE 10.46 
ch10/nature/scripts/checkoutProcess.php 
(Part 3 of 6) 


The third part of the script that performs the 
activities needed for the checkout process: 
contains a function that displays the header for 
the user’s receipt, including date and time 
information and the user’s name. 








125 /*displayltemAndReturnTotal Price () 
126 Displays one table row containing the information for 
127 one purchased item. 


18 / 

129 function displayltemAndReturnTotalPrice($db, $row) 

130 { 

131 product1D = $row['product_id']; 

132 query = "SELECT * FROM Products WHERE product_id ='$productID'"; 
133 product = mysqli query($db, $query) ; 


135 productPrice = $rowProd|'product_price') ; 

136 productPriceAsString = sprintf("$%1.2f", SproductPrice) ; 

137 totalPrice = $row['order item quantity'] * $row['order_ item price'] ; 
138 StotalPriceAsstring = sprintf("$%1.2£", $totalPrice) ; 

139 $imageLocation = $rowProd['product_image_url'] ; 


$ 
$ 
§ 
134 SrowProd = mysqli_fetch array($product, MYSQLI_ASSOC) ; 
, 
; 
$ 





140 echo 
141 "etrs 
142 <td class='Centered! > 
143 <img height='70' width='70! 
144 src='SimageLocation' alt='Product Image! > 
145 </tdoctd class='LeftAligned! > 
146 SrowProd[product_name] 
147 </tdestd class='RightAligned! » 
148 SproductPriceAsString 
149 </tdo<td class='Centered' » 
150 Srow(order_item quantity] 
151 </tdoctd class='RightAligned' > 
152 StotalPriceAsString 
153 </td> 
154 </tr>"; 
155 return $totalPrice; 
156} 
FIGURE 10.47 
ch10/nature/scripts/checkoutProcess.php 
(Part 4 of 6) 


The fourth part of the script that performs the 
activities needed for the checkout process: 
contains a function that displays one table row 
containing the information for one purchased 
item and returns the total price for that item. 


The function displayReceiptFooter( ) is 
shown in FIGURE 10.48. This function finishes 
off the display of the product table in our 
receipt, as seen in Figure 10.41. It first displays 
a row containing the total cost of the customer’s 
order, which it has received as a parameter, 
followed by a final row containing only text 
messages for the customer. 





158 /+displayReceiptFooter (| 
159 Displays the total amount of the purchase and additional 
160 information in the footer of the receipt. 


161 */ 


162 function displayReceiptFooter ($grandTotal) 


163 { 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
11 
1n 
173 
174 
175 
116 
117 
178 
179 
180 
181 
18 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193} 


SgrandTotalasString = sprintf ("$%1.2£", $grandTotal) ; 
echo 
"ctr 


<td class='Notification' colspans'4'> 
Grand Total 

</td><td class='RightAligned' > 
<strongo$grandTotalAsstrings/strong> 

</td> 


¢/tro<tro 


<td colspan='5'> 

<p class='Notification' Your order has been processed, 
<broThank you very much for shopping with Nature's Source. 
<broWe appreciate your purchase of the above product(s). 
<broYou may print a copy of this page for your permanent record. 
<broTo return to our e-store options page please 

<a href='pages/estore.php' class='NoDecoration' sclick here</a>. 
<broOr, you may choose one of the navigation links from our 
menu options.</p> 


<p Class='LeftAligned' Note to readers of the text:<br> 

We have only marked, in our database, the order and corresponding 
order items as paid, and reduced the database inventory in our 
Products table accordingly. The revised inventory levels should 
appear in any subsequent display of an affected product. Actual 
handling of payments and shipment is beyond the scope of our text. 
Besides, if truth be told, we have nothing to sell!</p> 

</td> 


¢/tr> 
</table>": 


FIGURE 10.48 


ch10/nature/scripts/checkoutProcess.php 


(Part 5 of 6) 





The fifth part of the script that performs the 
activities needed for the checkout process: 
contains a function that displays the footer of 
the user’s receipt, including the total price and 
additional information. 


10.7.2 Updating Our Database 


In the previous section we have discussed only 
what the customer sees and experiences during 
the process of adding items to our shopping cart 
and then checking out to complete the 
“purchase” of those items. However, some 
things must happen “behind the scenes” as 
well, and we now move on to that discussion. 


Three tasks have to be performed on our 
database when a customer completes a 
purchase: 


1. The customer’s order has to be marked as paid in our 
Orders table. 


2. Each individual item in the customer’s order has to be 
marked as paid in ourOrder_ Items table. 


3. For each product purchased, an appropriate inventory 
reduction must be applied to our Products table. 


The three functions that accomplish these tasks 
are shown in FIGURE 10.49: markOrderPaid( ), 
markOrderItemsPaid( ), and reduceInventory ( 
). They set up and execute queries appropriate 
to their individual tasks, and there is not much 
involved in this process that we have not already 
seen. We just point out that here we have an 
excellent opportunity to use the MySQL UPDATE 
command, since we are only changing the value 
of a single record field when we are marking 
something paid or reducing an inventory 
amount. Note as well that the first two of these 
functions are called in lines 39-40 of Figure 
10.44, while the third function is called by the 


second (line 230 of Figure 10.49), since every 
time we mark an order item as paid we want to 
reduce its inventory level appropriately. 
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/*markOrderPaid() 
Changes the status in the database of the order being checked 
out from IP (in progress) to PD (paid). 
*/ 
function markOrderPaid($db, $customerID, $orderID) 
{ 
$query = 
"UPDATE Orders 
SET order_status_code = 'PD! 
WHERE customer_id = '$customerID' and 
order_id ='$orderID'"; 
$success = mysqli_query($db, $query); 


} 


/*markOrderItemsPaid () 
Changes the status in the database of each item purchased 
from IP (in progress) to PD (paid). 
*/ 
function markOrderItemsPaid($db, $orderID) 
{ 
$query = 
“SELECT * 
FROM Order_Items 
WHERE order_id = 'SorderID'"; 
SorderItems = mysqli_query($db, $query); 
$numRecords = mysqli_num_rows($orderItems) ; 
for($i=1; $ic=$numRecords; $i++) 
{ 
$row = mysqli_fetch_array(SorderItems, MYSQLI_ASSOC) ; 
$query = 
"UPDATE Order_Items 
SET order_item_status_code = 'PD! 
WHERE order_item_id = $row(order_item id} and 
order_id = $row{order_id]"; 
mysqli_query($db, $query) ; 
reduceInventory($db, $row['product_id'], 
$row('order_item quantity']) ; 
} 


} 


/*reduceInventory () 
Reduces the inventory level in the database of the product 
purchased by the amount purchased. 
+/ 
function reduceInventory($db, $productID, $quantityPurchased) 
{ 
$query = "SELECT * FROM Products WHERE product_id = '$productID'"; 
$product = mysqli_query($db, $query) ; 
$row = mysqli_fetch_array($product, MYSQLI_ASSOC) ; 
$row('product_inventory'] -= $quantityPurchased; 
$query = 
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247 SET product_inventory = $row[(product_inventory] 
248 WHERE product_id = $row(product_id]"; 

249 mysqli _query($db, $query) ; 

250 } 

251 «?> 





FIGURE 10.49 
ch10/nature/scripts/checkoutProcess.php 
(Part 6 of 6) 


The sixth part of the script that performs the 
activities needed for the checkout process: 
contains one function that marks the user’s 
order as paid, a second function that marks 
each order item as paid, and a third function 
that makes the necessary reduction in inventory 
levels. 


10.7.3 Performing Some “Cleanup” During 
Logout 


It may or may not be the case that we have some 
“cleanup” to perform when a user logs out. The 
“cleanup” to which we refer is the removal of 
any “orphaned” orders that have been created 
in our database. If we don’t perform this 
cleanup, then over time such orders will 
certainly “clutter up” our database, and may 
even overwhelm it. 


The problem may occur in two different ways, 
and the reason it occurs is that in the interest of 
simplicity we have not made our shopping cart 
scripts as robust as we might like to have them 
in a real-world “production” environment. 


- In the first case, when a site visitor who is not logged in 
clicks on a Buy this item link, an order is created in our 
database Orders table that has a customer _ id value of 
0. This order will never be a “real” order because even 
if the customer now logs in and continues to shop, a new 
order will be created and that first order will now 
become an “orphan”, the name we give to orders that 
have been started and then abandoned. We should 


arrange for all such orders to be deleted from our 
database. 


- In the second case, a logged-in user may start up an 
order by clicking on a Buy this item link, but then decide 
not to proceed with that order by actually adding the 
item to the shopping cart. In fact, a logged-in user can 
create several orders like this, each containing no order 
items, before creating a “real” order and actually adding 
one or more items to it. These orders that have no 
corresponding order items may also be regarded as 
“orphans”, and should also be deleted from our 
database. 


The script that deals with both of these 
problems is scripts/logoutProcess. php, and it 
is shown in FIGURES 10.50 and 10.51. Recall 
that we mentioned this script earlier since it 
showed up in line 9 of the pages/logout. php 
script shown in Figure 10.21. We said then that 
we would come back later to a discussion of that 
script, when it made more sense to do so, and 
here we are. 


Lines 16-21 of Figure 10.50 set up and execute 
a query that deletes all the orders having a 
customer_id field with value 0 in the Orders 
table. Note that it does not matter who caused 
those orders to be created. In fact, we have no 
knowledge of who might have done so, nor any 
need to have such knowledge. It might be, for 
example, that three random site visitors each 
created one or more of these “orphan orders”. 
Then a registered user logs in. These orphans 
will be deleted when that user logs out. 





1 <?php 

2 /*logoutProcess. php 

3 Handles "clean up" by deleting any orders that 

4 have been created by users who have tried to buy 
5 items without being registered and logging in, 

6 or by users who have logged in and started to 

7 buy one or more items but changed their mind. 

§ 


s 


fee eat dle eee h 


g  //erroy Yeporting(& Abb) ; 


10 

11 //first delete all "orphaned" orders created 
12 //by not-Llogged-in customers who tried to buy 
13. //an item, but did not follow up when they 

14 //discovered registration and login were 

15 //required ... 

16 $query = 

W "DELETE FROM Orders 

18 WHERE 

19 customer_id = 0 and 

20 order_status_code = 'IP'"; 

21 $success = mysqli_query($db, $query) ; 

22 

23 //Next, see if there is an order "in progress" 
24 $query = 

25 "SELECT 

26 Orders. order_id, 

27 Orders customer_id, 

28 Orders order_status_code, 

29 Order_Items,* 

30 FROM 

31 Order_Items, Orders 

32 WHERE 

3 Orders.order_id = Order_Items.order_id and 
34 Orders. order_status code = 'IP' and 

35 Orders.customer_id = $customerID"; 


36 $items = mysqli_query($db, $query) ; 
37 if ($items != null) 
38 $numRecords = mysqli num rows($items) ; 








39 //T£ $numRecords is non-zero (actually, 1) there is 
40 //an order in progress; if it is 0, there is no order 
41 //in progress, but there may be any number of orders 
42 //that were created by a logged-in user choosing to 
43 //"Buy this item" but not actually buying it, and doing 
44 //this one or more times before actually starting an 
45 //order, thus creating one or more orders without any 
46 //corresponding order items, 
47 //s0... 
FIGURE 102360 
chl10/nature/scripts/logoutProcess.php (Part 
oF 2) 


The first part of the script that performs some 
“cleanup” of possibly “orphaned” order items 


when the user logs out. 


The rest of the script (lines 23-47 of Figure 
10.50 and all of Figure 10.51) deal with the 
second problem, the orders that have been 
started by the current logged-in customer but 
abandoned before any items were added to 
them. This part of the script deletes those 
“orphaned” orders. 


You may find it interesting to monitor “behind- 
the-scenes” database updates as you perform 
the activities described above using the web 
interface, as both a logged-in user and a user 
who is not logged in. See the following section 
for a description of some utility scripts that can 
help you do this kind of monitoring, and you 
may wish to create additional scripts for similar 
purposes, or use phpMyAdmin for similar 
monitoring. 





49 if ($numRecords == 0) 
5) //I£ there are "orphaned" orders for which there are no 
51 //corresponding order items, find them and delete them ... 


2 | 

5} $query = 

54 "SELECT 

55 order_id, 

56 customer_id, 

57 order status code 

58 FROM Orders 

59 WHERE 

60 order_status code = 'IP' and 
61 custoner_id = $customerID"; 


62 SorphanedOrders = mysqli_query($db, $query) ; 
63 if (SorphanedOrders != null) 


| 

65 $numRecords = mysqli_num rows (SorphanedOrders) ; 
66 if (SnumRecords != 0) 

61 { 

68 for ($i=0; $icSnumRecords; $i++) 

69 { 

10 SorphanedOrdersArray = 

1 mysqli_fetch array($orphanedOrders, MYSQLI_ASSOC) ; 
1 SorphanedrderID = SorphanedOrdersArray['order_id') ; 
B Squery = 

74 "DBLETE FROM Orders 

15 WHERE 

16 order_id = 'SorphanedOrderID' and 
ti order_status code = 'IP' and 

18 customer id = '$customerID'"; 

19 $success = mysqli query($db, $query) ; 

80 

81 } 

2 | 

83 | 

84 mysqli_close($db) ; 

§5 > 


FIGURE 10.51 
chl10/nature/scripts/logoutProcess.php (Part 
2 of 2) 





The second part of the script that performs 
some “cleanup” of possibly “orphaned” order 
items when the user logs out. 


10.6 SOME UTIEINY FILES FOR USE AT 
THE MYSQL COMMAND-LINE INTERFACE 


When you are experimenting with the web 
interface to the Nature’s Source website by 
registering, logging in, adding and deleting 
items from your shopping cart, and making 
“purchases”, it can be very instructive to keep 
track of what’s going on “behind the scenes” as 
well. That is, if while doing this you are also 
logged in to your account and then into the 
MySQL command-line interface, you can enter 
commands at the mysql> prompt to see what 
changes have been made to the database tables 
(after you register or add something to the 
shopping cart, for example). 


FIGURE 10.52 shows the text of five different 
short files, each of which contains SQL 
commands that perform a task of the kind just 
described. These files are all available in the 
ch10 directory, and you can run any one of them 
using a command like 


mysql> source filename.sql 


1 #get_me. sql 
2 #Replace 'Scobey' with 'your_name' 


4 SELECT customer_id as id, 

salutation as sal, 
customer_first_name as first, 
customer_middle initial as mid, 
customer_last_name as last, 
gender as sex, 

email_address as email, 


Jamin nama ac nearnama 


eowaown HM 


= 


ha Avysn_iame ae Yocum, 
12 login_password as password 

13 FROM Customers 

14 WHERE customer_last_name='Scobey'; 

15 

16 SELECT phone number, address, town_city, county, country 
17 FROM Customers 

18 WHERE customer_last_name='Scobey'; 

19 

20 #delete_me.sql 

21 #Replace 'Scobey' with 'your_name' 


22 Peneeeeeeeneeeeeereeeeree essen eens 
23 DELETE FROM Customers 
24 WHERE customer_last_name='Scobey' ; 
25 
26 #tget_orders. sql 
27 Peeweeeeeee eee 
| 28 SELECT order_id as id, 
29 customer_id as cust, 
| 30 order_status code as status, 
31 date_order placed as date, 
32 order_details as details 
| 33 FROM Orders; 
| 34 
35 SELECT order_item_id as id, 
36 order_item status code as status, 
| 37 order_id, 
| 38 product_id, 
| 39 order_item quantity as quant, 
| 40 order_item price as price, 
| 41 other _order_item details as details 
42 FROM Order_Items; 
43 
44 #delete_orders. sql 
| 45 fewwnnnwennnnnwene 


46 DELETE FROM Orders; 

47 DELETE FROM Order_Items; 

48 

49  #get_table sizes.sql 

| 50 #Replace 'webbook2e' with 'your database_name! 
BEE foocnecscerwccncncnnancccccssccccconccsncsncce 
| 52 SBLECT TABLE NAME, TABLE ROWS 

| 53 FROM information_schema. tables 

| 54 WHERE table schema='webbook2e' ; 


FIGURE 10.52 
graphics/chl0/utility files.txt 


Five different utility files that may be helpful to 
keep track of some “behind-the-scenes” changes 
in your copy of the database tables when 


experimenting with your copy of the web 
interface to the Nature’s Source website. 


at the mysql> command prompt. You will have to 
make minor modifications to three of the files, 
as indicated in their comments, and you may be 
inspired by looking at these files to create some 
more of your own. 


For example, you can use the get_me.sql file to 
get all your registration information after you 
have registered, if you simply make the name 
change indicated in the comment and run the 
file. 


SUMMARY 


In a very real sense, PHP and MySQL have 
“grown up together”, at least in the sense that 
much effort has gone into making the two 
technologies work well together. The fact that 
this effort has been successful is reflected in the 
number of major commercial enterprises that 
use the combination to handle their database 
activities. 


PHP contains many functions for dealing 
directly with a MySQL database system and, for 
that matter, for dealing with many other 
database systems. You can write your own 
scripts to connect to a MySQL database system, 
create and populate tables with data, add and 
remove data after the fact, modify that data, and 
retrieve it in various ways. Or, if you are the 
database administrator, you can use a 
sophisticated PHP-based front-end GUI interface 
(like phpMyAdmin) to communicate with your 
database. 


Exactly what scripts you will need for your own 
website will depend on what you want your site 
visitors to be able to do with the data stored in 
your database. At a minimum, if you are setting 
up an online store, you will want them to be 
able to view your offerings, make choices, and 
pay for them online. Except for the final step of 
actually making a payment, we have illustrated 
the steps needed for such transactions. The idea 
of a “session”, which we first encountered in 
Chapter 8, allows your site to “remember” what 
is going on as the user browses from one page 
to another, and adds items to a “shopping cart”, 
by using values stored in the PHP superglobal 
array $ SESSION. These items in the shopping 
cart will be “paid for” at “checkout time”. This 
is in contrast to the simple display of one static 
page after another, a process which “has no 
memory”. 


It is a useful exercise to monitor what is going 
on “behind the scenes” in your database as the 
user interacts with that database via the web 
interface, and we have provided some SQL 
scripts for doing this from the MySQL command- 
line interface. 


QUICK QUESTIONS TO TEST 


YOUR BASIC KNOWLEDGE 


1. Some folks regard the combination of PHP and MySQL 
as a “marriage made in heaven”, and certainly it is 
widely used on the Web, but there are other competing 
technologies. Can you name some of them? 


2. What is the PHP function we used to connect to MySQL 
from a PHP script, and what are its parameters? 


3. What PHP function did we use to check whether or not a 
PHP variable actually has a value? 


4. What is a good way to keep your MySQL login 


10. 


ilil, 


information out of any PHP script that is going to access 
your MySQL database, and thus “hide” it from anyone 
who might be able to view your script? 


. What is the PHP function we used to send an SQL query 


to a MySQL database, and how would you describe the 
general form of the return value of this function? 


. Suppose your MySQL database contains a table named 


Clients, and suppose among its columns is one named 
first _name and one named last_name. Can you quickly 
perform each of the following tasks, at the MySQL 
command line as well as from a PHP script? 


1. First, compose a query that would retrieve the 
first and last names (last names first) of all 
clients whose last name is either Jones or 
Green, and then assign the query to a variable 
named $query. 


2. Second, send the query to MySQL from a PHP 
script, assuming the connection has already 
been made and the database chosen. 


. What PHP function would you use to direct a visitor to 


one page from another page if, for example, your script 
on the current page performs a test of some kind and 
decides the user should go to that other page? 


. What is the PHP feature called that you use to provide a 


way for certain information to be “remembered” as your 
site visitors browse from one page to another, and what 
is the first thing you need to do in a PHP script that 
wants to take advantage of this feature? 


. When you are using a PHP superglobal array such as 


¢ SESSION or $ GET, and you want to access a value in 
that array, when would you put single quotes around the 
key value in the square brackets, and when would you 
not do this? 


Suppose you are logged in to MySQL and you are at the 
command-line interface and connected to the appropriate 
database. If you are monitoring some “behind-the- 
scenes” database activity using a script called 
check_it.sql and that script is in your current 
directory, what command would you give to execute the 
script? 


What do we mean by an “orphan” order, and how might 
one be created? 





SHORT EXERCISES TO 


IMPROVE YOUR BASIC UNDERSTANDING 


1. This exercise appears longer than it actually is. It 


contains an interactive PHP session that you should 
replicate to help you get more comfortable with how 
arrays work in PHP. As you go through the exercise it 
will be useful to keep in mind that PHP arrays may be 
viewed as both an “ordinary” array with integer indices 
starting at 0, or as a collection of key/value pairs, 
depending on the context. And be sure to study the 
summary of array properties at the end of the exercise. 


We are using the interactive PHP interpreter available on 
our Linux system to test our PHP code. On this system we 
start the interpreter with the command 


$ php -a 


and at the end of the session we use the exit command to 
stop the interpreter and return to the Linux prompt. We 
have added some comments here and there that will help 
you follow the session: 


php > //The following command creates a one- 
php > $a[] = "Hello"; 

php > //We omitted the subscript so the next 
php > //subscript is used, which is ® in thi 
php > //The echo command can print an array 
php > echo $a[0]; 

Hello 


php > //Next we add a number of elements to 
php > $a[] = "World"; 


php > $a[-90] = "This is wild"; 
php > $a[90] = "This is wild"; 
php > $a[70] = "This is wild"; 
php > $a["name"] = "Pawan"; 
php > //Use the print_r( ) function to print 
php > print_r($a); 
Array 
( 
[0] => Hello 
[1] => World 


[-90] => This is wild 
[90] => This is wild 


) 

php 
php 
php 
php 
php 
php 


[70] => This is wild 
[name] => Pawan 


> //AS we can see, the indices are not o 
> //expected, since -90 comes after 1, a 
> //If we do not specify the index, it w 
> //more than the highest current index, 
> $a[] = "What is the index?"; 

> print r($a); 


Array 


( 


) 

php 
php 
php 
php 


[Q] => Hello 

[1] => World 

[-90] => This is wild 

[90] => This is wild 

[70] => This is wild 
[name] => Pawan 

[91] => What is the index? 


> //You can get numeric indices properly 
> //by using the function array values( 
> $b = array values($a); 

> print r($b); 


Array 


( 


) 

php 
php 
php 


[0] => Hello 

[1] => World 

[2] => This is wild 

[3] => This is wild 

[4] => This is wild 

[5] => Pawan 

[6] => What is the index? 


> //You can delete an element using the 
> unset ($a[-90]); 
> print _r($a); 


Array 


( 


) 

php 
php 
6 

php 
php 
php 
php 


[0] => Hello 

[1] => World 

[90] => This is wild 

[70] => This is wild 
[name] => Lingras 

[91] => What is the index? 


> //The count( ) function gives you the 
> echo count($a); 


> //The "construct" array( ) (not a func 
> //to create an entire array. 

> $a = array("This", "is", "different", 
> print r($a); 


Array 


[0] => This 


fall) Ses shy 
[2] => different 
[3 2=S35 
[4] => 6 
[Silks a7 


) 
php > //The construct array( ) also allows y 
php > //Note the secondary prompt "php (". 
php > $a=array(7=>"This", O0=>"is", 8=>"diffe 
php (6=>6, "eight"=>7) ; 
php > print_r($a); 
Array 
( 

[7] => This 

[0] => is 

[8] => different 

[five] => 5 

[67] =>6 

[eight] => 7 


In summary, then, here again are the essential array 
features illustrated by the above session: 


1. A PHP array index is really just a means of 
accessing a particular element in an array (the 
“key” of a “key/value pair”, in effect). It does 
not necessarily suggest an ordering. That is why 
we can use -90 as an index, which is stored in 
the array after the index 1. 


2. If we do not use an index to place a value in an 
array, the first numeric index greater than the 
last-used numeric index is used. 


3. A single array element can be displayed using 
echo, as in echo($a[3]) for example, but to 
display an entire array with a single command, 
use the built-in function print r($a). 


4. A call to the built-in function count ($a) gives us 
the size of an array $a. 


5. An entire array can be created by using the 
array( ) construct, by placing within the 
parentheses a comma-separated list of values 
(they will have integer indices/keys 0, 1, 2.. .), 
or a comma-separated list of key/value pairs 
(each having the form key=>vaLue, and string 
keys should be enclosed in quotes). 


6. If you want to get an array with conventionally 
ordered numeric indices from an associative 
array, you can use the function array _ values ( 


i 


7. PHP has an amazing number of built-in functions 
that perform various array-related tasks, as well 
as a variety of PHP functions with an array as 
their return value, including functions that return 
database records as arrays. 


. Write a short PHP script that simply tries to connect to 
your MySQL database system and reports either success 
or failure, depending on the outcome of the attempt. 


. Write a short PHP script that connects to your MySQL 
database system and displays a list of all databases 
accessible to you. If there is a problem with the 
connection or with generating the list of databases, your 
script should report the problem, with an appropriate 
message. 


. Write a short PHP script that connects to your MySQL 
database system and then displays a list of all tables in 
all databases accessible to you. If there is a problem 
with connection or with generating the list of tables, your 
script should report the problem, with an appropriate 
message. 


. Create an HTML form page that lets the user enter the 
name of a table to be created in a particular MySQL 
database and the number of fields that this table is to 
contain. Provide a button that, when clicked by the user, 
will take the user to a second form page where the user 
can choose the data type and size for each field of this 
table. A button on this page, when clicked, should then 
connect to the database and create the table. 


. Create an HTML form page and corresponding PHP 
script that will let the user enter a single record into the 
table created in the previous exercise. 


. Create an HTML page with several links on it. Each link, 
when clicked, retrieves and displays all or part of the 
data stored in the table of the previous exercise. 


. Revise the registrationFormProcess.php script shown 
in Figures 10.11 and 10.12 so that in addition to 
producing displays like those shown in Figures 10.7 and 
10.9, it also sends out appropriate email messages to 
the client. 


. Make the following two improvements to the registration 


form shown in Figure 10.4: 


1. Ask the user to enter the password twice, to use 
at least six alphanumeric characters with at 


least one capital letter and at least one digit, 
and validate accordingly. 


2. Include a separate entry textbox for the zip code, 
and validate it as well. If you are really 
ambitious, do a little research to establish the 
exact possible formats for U.S. zip codes and 
Canadian postal codes, and validate according 
to the client’s country of origin. 


10. Scan the scripts of this chapter to find one place where 
we captured values from a superglobal array into local 
variables and then used those local variables elsewhere 
in the script. Rewrite that script to use the superglobal 
array values directly, without first capturing them in local 
variables. 


11. Repeat the previous exercise, but in the “opposite 
direction”. 


12. Note that in the display of our customer receipt (see 
Figure 10.41) we still have the personalized Welcome 
message at the top right and we also repeat the user’s 
name, date, and time just before the table. Suppose we 
decide to eliminate the Welcome message and 
personalized information in the top right commer when the 
receipt is displayed. Think about where we might set, 
and later use, a variable called $noWelcomeMessage to 
achieve this result, and then implement this feature. 


13. Take a look at scripts/loginFormValidate.js and 
note that all the function in that file does is check to 
make sure we don’t have a completely empty form. 
Eliminate this script by implementing the same 
functionality using only HTML5 features in 
pages/loginForm. php. 





EXERCISES ON THE PARALLEL 
PROJECT, 


In this section of the previous chapter you 
created some data for your business and 
entered it into a MySQL database. Thus you now 
have a business-related database containing 
several tables with which your business website 
must be able to communicate, so that your users 
can retrieve, among other things perhaps, at 


least the information that you would like them 
to know about what you have to offer them. 


Also, for some time now you have had a 
Products+Services link, or a similar link, on the 
home page of your business. Previously that link 
would have simply taken you to a static web 
page display showing what your business offers 
for sale. Now you must make that page dynamic, 
as outlined in the following exercises. 


1. Your Products+Services (or analogous) link must be 
converted to a dropdown menu list, and the first option 
on that list must take the user to a new page showing the 
various categories of products and/or services your 
business offers for sale, analogous to the page display 
seen in Figure 10.24. Each of the links on this page will, 
in turn, be attached to a PHP script that connects to your 
database, retrieves the necessary product and/or service 
information for all the products and/or services in a 
particular category, and displays this information for the 
user in a new page, using an appropriate format. 


2. Design and implement the necessary PHP scripts for the 
“back-end” processing required to implement the 
functionality described in exercise 1 above. As a 
minimum, your website should allow the user to see a 
full “catalog” list of all categories of products and 
services that you offer and clicking on a “category link” 
should produce a suitable display of all products in that 
category. 


3. Depending on the time available, you should also try, or 
your instructor may require you, to pursue one or more 
additional features illustrated in this chapter, which 
include registering with your business, logging in, and 
conducting an online session in which several products 
or services are chosen for purchase, followed by an 
appropriate “check out” process. You should be able to 
adapt our scripts for your own particular needs to 
implement analogous functionality for your own website. 
The options you should try to implement would be those 
additional options you see on the Products+Services 
dropdown menu of the Nature’s Source website. 





WHAT ELSE YOU MAY WANT OR 


NEED TO KNOW 


1. There is one aspect of PHP that may cause you some 


confusion and potentially some problems if you are not 
aware of how it behaves in this language: variable 
scope. We discussed and illustrated this back in Chapter 
8, but it deserves another mention here. The most 
important thing to remember in this context is that in 
PHP if a variable has the same name inside and outside 
a function, it is not the same variable. Where this is most 
likely to cause you a problem is if you are using a 
variable inside a function and you are thinking it is that 
variable outside the function that has the same name, 
with the value you know that “outside variable” to have. 
You will actually be using a different variable that 
probably doesn’t have any value at all. This is one of the 
main problems with PHP and many other scripting 
languages—the lack of strong typing, along with 
inconsistent and confusing scope rules—and though 
taking advantage of these somewhat “relaxed” rules can 
be very convenient at times, they also create a minefield 
around which you must tread very carefully. 


. We have pointed out in this chapter that it is critical to 
your business that you keep your database secure. In our 
connectToDatabase. php script, shown in Figure 10.3, 
the hostname, username, password, and database name 
are being included from an external file called 
database.inc (line 10). This file should be placed ina 
location on the server that will permit the file to be 
included by the PHP include( ) function in the place 
where it is needed, but that location should not be 
accessible to anyone with access to your public_html 
(or equivalent) directory. We cannot emphasize this too 
strongly! 


. You may have observed, or wondered along the way, 
what might happen if several customers are attempting 
to buy products from us at the same time. This in fact 
might be a problem if, for example, there are only three 
of some product left in inventory and one customer has 
them in his shopping cart when suddenly another 
customer in more of a hurry shows up and buys the items 
while they are still in the first customer’s cart. Our 
simple model does not address this problem, but a real- 
world store would have to deal with it, of course, by 
ensuring that pending purchases by one customer are 
“locked down” until that customer’s session has finished. 
A more general discussion of transaction processing, 


which considers this entire problem and how to handle 
it, is beyond the scope of this text. 


4. Sometimes, when you are debugging a PHP script that 
generates and sends some reasonably complex HTML 
markup to the browser that is not appearing in the 
expected form (nested lists that aren’t coming out right, 
for example), you may want to include the newline 
characters \r\n in your PHP output, as we have done 
from time to time. As you know, this will not have any 
effect on the browser display, but if you do a “view 
source” to see what your page looks like “behind the 
scenes”, it may be useful to have appropriately placed 
line breaks to help you read and debug your markup. 


5. We have used a PHP session to help us “remember” 
some information about the customer as that customer 
browses from page to page on our site during the 
shopping process. Sometimes it is convenient, when a 
customer comes back to a site, for the site to 
“remember” that the customer has been there before, but 
this cannot be done with a session, since session 
information generally goes away when the user logs out. 
However, this can be done even if the site does not force 
the user to log in and be identified in that way. Another 
technique is to use a cookie, which is a small piece of 
text sent by the server to the browser and stored on the 
customer’s computer. When that customer returns, from 
that same computer, the cookie is sent back to the server 
from which it came, and the information in it can be used 
to identify the visitor and display a “Welcome Back” 
message (for example). Cookies may be useful, but 
should not be relied on for anything too serious, since 
the browser may be instructed not to accept them. 


6. We discussed and used the PHP built-in function 
urlencode( ) in this chapter. You should read about this 
function, as well as urldecode( ), stripslashes( ) 
and addslashes( ) in the PHP documentation, in case 
you need to use them when using PHP and MySQL on 
your website. See the References for the relevant links. 





REPERENGES 


- 1. The home page of PHP can be found at: 


http: //www.php.net 


and there you will find the most up-to-date 
documentation on the latest version of the language, as 
well as links from which you can download various 
versions of the software for your particular platform. 


- 2. The tutorial part of the above site is here: 


http://php.net/manual/en/tutorial.php 


- 3. The part of the PHP home site that deals explicitly 
with its interface to MySQL can be found here: 


http://php.net/manual/en/book.mysql.php 


- A. For the official word on PHP arrays, see: 


http://php.net/manual/en/book.array.php 


- 5. The PHP manual material on the printf( ) and 
sprintf( ) formatting functions can be found at these 
links: 


http://php.net/manual/en/function.printf.php 
http://php.net/manual/en/function.sprintf.ph 


4 > 


e 6. As always, the W3SchoolLs site is also an excellent 
resource, and you can start here: 


http://www.w3schools.com/PHP/php intro.asp 


- 7. Check out this site for tutorials on both PHP cookies 
and PHP sessions: 


http://www. tizag.com/phpT/phpcookies. php 
http://www.tizag.com/phpT/phpsessions.php 


- 8. Another tutorial site: 


http://www. tutorialspoint.com/php/index.htm 
( > 


e 9. Sites with some concise but helpful pages on both 
cookies and sessions: 


http://php.about.com/od/advancedphp/qt/php_c 
http://php.about.com/od/advancedphp/ss/php_s 


» 


- 10. Here are links to information on urlencode( ), 
urldecode( ), stripslashes( ), and addslashes( ): 


http://php.net/manual/en/function.urlencode. 
http://php.net/manual/en/function.urldecode. 
http://php.net/manual/en/function.stripslash 
http://php.net/manual/en/function.addslashes 


Since this chapter discusses exclusively the version of our website found in 
the nature subdirectory of ch10, we will generally omit the ch10/nature prefix in 
any future file paths where no confusion is likely to result. 


2 

This is a good illustration of the default use of the GET method to pass 
information from one PHP script to another, which we noted in Chapter 8 as 
one of the use cases in which GET should be the data transfer method of 
choice. 
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OVERVIEW AND OBJECTIVES 


XML (eXtensible Markup Language) is a 
relatively simple metalanguage derived from the 
much more complex SGML (Standard 
Generalized Markup Language). As a 
metalanguage, it can be used to describe other 
languages, and we have already pointed out 
how it was used to “rewrite” HTML as XHTML. 
But it can be used for much more than that. 


The power, flexibility, and usefulness of XML 
really does stem from its simplicity. First, it has 
very few rules that a developer must remember 
and use. Second, as its name indicates, it is 
extensible. This means that unlike HTML, say, 
which has tags that can only be used in the way 
that HTML specifies, XML lets you make up your 
own tags and decide what they mean and how 
they will be used. In fact, not only can you make 
up your own tags, you must make up your own 
tags, since XML does not have any predefined 
tags. Of course, by now lots of people and 
organizations have made up their own tag sets 
to describe their own kinds of data, and you may 
wish to avoid making up your own tags by using 
those made up by someone else. See the What 
Else section at the end of this chapter for more 
on this. 


Thus XML can be used to describe almost 
anything, and the WWW has embraced it as the 
best way to describe all kinds of different data 
on any kind of computing platform. XML has 
become the lingua franca of the web, although 
recently it has lost some ground to JSON. 


As with the other technologies we have 
introduced, we will only have time and space to 
scratch the XML surface. By the end of this 


chapter you should have a good idea of what 
XML is all about and why it may be useful, but if 
you wish to incorporate it into your website in 
any significant way you will need to spend some 
additional time and effort delving further into 
some of the topics we only touch upon here. See 
the end-of-chapter References for some relevant 
links. 


We will first present the main features of XML, 
and then see how we can represent some of our 
data using it. If we have several documents 
containing the same kind of data, we will also 
want to verify that they all have the same 
structure, and for this we will use an 
appropriate DTD (Document Type Definition). 
We may also want to put the XML tags and 
attributes we have chosen to describe our data 
in an XML namespace to prevent them from 
being confused with the tags and attributes 
chosen by others. 


One of the things we often want to do, of 
course, is display our data, and we will see how 
we Can use our Cascading Style Sheets (CSS) 
knowledge to apply some style when we display 
data stored in XML format. An alternative to this 
approach, more in keeping with the XML way of 
doing things, is to use styles in XSL (eXtensible 
Style Language) format and an XSLT (eXtensible 
Style Language Transformation) to “transform” 
our data into an HTML page for display ina 
browser. The power of this simple idea 
immediately suggests that we might want to use 
a different XSLT to transform our data into some 
other useful form, and in fact that is just what 
the XSLT technology allows us to do. 


In this chapter, then, we discuss the following 
topics: 


- The few basic syntax rules you must follow when 
preparing an XML document 


« What it means for an XML document to be well-formed, 
and what happens when it isn’t 


e What it means for an XML document to be valid, and the 
validation process 


- The structure and syntax of a DTD 


« What happens when you view a “raw” XML document in 
a browser 


- How to style an XML document using CSS 


- A brief introduction to XSL and transforming an XML 
document with XSL Transformations XSLT and XPath 


e XML namespaces 


11.1 THE BASIC RULES OF XML 


In the next section we actually put XML to work 
describing some of our data. It’s a good idea to 
get ready for that by acquiring some familiarity 
with the very few things you need to know about 
XML in order to begin using it effectively. Here’s 
a short list, and if you are already comfortable 
with HTML, you will feel right at home here: 


1. XML is just text, so any editor can be used to create and 
modify XML markup. There are also XML-specific editors 
available, with varying degrees of functionality and cost. 
See the end-of-chapter References for links to some 
possible choices. 


2. XML lets you create your own tags to describe elements 
that have content enclosed by a tag pair, as in 
<tagname>... content...</tagname>, which must be 
properly nested. Empty elements are possible as well, 
and have the form <tagname/> (note the forward slash 
following tagname). Also, every XML document must 
contain a single root element, within which all of the 
other elements of the document are contained. 


3. XML elements may have attributes. Each attribute must 
have a value, and that value must be enclosed in 
quotation marks, as in <tagname attribute="value">. 
Either single or double quotes are OK. 


4. XML is case-sensitive (like XHTML, but unlike HTML), 
and names must start with a letter or underscore (_), 
which can then be followed by any number of 
alphanumeric characters, hyphens, periods, or 
underscores. 


5. XML has only five predefined entity references (special 
characters), and here they are: 


&lt; < less than 
&gt; > greater than 
&amp ; & ampersand 
&apos; ' apostrophe (single quotation mark 
&quot; " quotation mark (double quotation 
> 
6. XML has comments, as in <!-- text of comment -->, 


just like those of HTML. 


7. XML preserves whitespace (unlike HTML or even 
XHTML, for example). However, exactly what this means 
does “depend on the situation”. 


8. In XML you have to get it right if you expect any XML 
parser (processor), including your favorite browser, to 
process your document. This will come as a shock to 
those who have been accustomed to having their HTML 
trespasses forgiven by most browsers. Getting it right 
means following all of the above rules, of course, but 
also having a special line as the first line of an XML 
document, before anything else appears, even a single 
blank space. More on this when we look at our first 
example. 


See what we mean by simplicity? You are now 
ready to describe some data, which we begin to 
do in the next section. 


11.2 DESCRIBING OUR DATA WITH 
WELL-FORMED XML 


To see how we can use XML to describe our 
data, it is best to begin with an example, so take 
a look at FIGURE 11.1, which shows the 
contents of the file chl11/sampledata. xml. 


The first thing to note is that the file is 
identified as containing XML data by its. xml file 
extension. Also, the first line of the file is the 


XML declaration (also called the XML prolog), 
which defines the XML version (1.0) and 
encoding (ISO-8859-1, which is a Latin-1/West 
European character set) being used. You will 
often see UTF-8 as the encoding scheme as well. 
UTF-8 offers many more characters, but for a 
unilingual English website ISO-8859-1 is fine, 
and, for all intents and purposes, equivalent to 
UTF-8. 


The second line of the file is a comment. Note 
that XML comments are the same as HTML 
comments. However, there is an important 
placement distinction here. The XML 
declaration must be the first line of an XML file, 
which requires our comment containing the 
filename to be the second line. We had a similar 
convention of placing the analogous comment in 
an HTML file immediately following the DOCTYPE 
declaration. 


Line 3 of ch11/sampledata. xml contains the 
opening tag of the root element of the XML 
document in the file. This outermost element is 
the supplements element in this case. It 
corresponds to the html element in an XHTML 
document, since in either case all other 
elements are contained within the root element. 


All XML documents consist essentially of a 
collection of nested elements, and this one is no 
exception. Nested within the outermost (root) 
element supplements we have several vitamin 
elements containing information about each 
available vitamin. This information is, in turn, 
contained in a sequence of elements nested 
within each vitamin element. Each element in 
the sequence specifies one further piece of 


information associated with the corresponding 
vitamin. 





1 <?xml version="1.0" encoding="190-8859-1"?> 
2 «<!-- sampledata.xml --> 

3 <supplements> 

4 — evitamin product_id:"10"> 
5 —— cname>Vitamin Ac/name> 
6 — <pricer$8,99/price> 
71 chelps_support»Your eyes</helps support» 

8 «daily requirement>5000 IU</daily requirement 

9 </vitamins 

10 vitamin product_id="20"> 

ll cname>Vitamin C</name> 

12 ¢prices$i1.9%/prices 

B chelps_support>Your inmune system</helps support» 

14 <daily requirement 250-400 mgc/daily requirement» 

15 </vitamin> 

16 —<vitamin product_ide"30"> 

] cname>Vitamin Dé/name> 

18 —<prices$3,99«/prices 

19 chelps support>Your bones, especially your rate of 
20 calcium absorption</helps support» 

al <daily requirement >400-800 IU</daily requirement» 

22. </vitamins 

23 </supplenents> 


FIGURE 11.1 ch11/sampledata. xml 


Some sample data described using XML tags 
with names chosen appropriately for the data. 


Note that, just like HTML tags, XML tags can 
also have attributes, but in the case of XML 
each attribute must have a value, and the value 
must be enclosed in quotes. This is illustrated 
here by the product_id attribute of the vitamin 
tag. 


11.2.1 Nested Elements vs. Tag Attributes 





One of the more difficult decisions to be made 
when you are designing an XML document to 
describe some of your data is the choice of what 
information should be placed in a nested 
element and what should be placed in a tag 
attribute. 


For example, in the simple XML document 
shown in Figure 11.1 we have given the 
vitamin tag an attribute called product_id. 
Although ID numbers often do show up as 
attributes in XML documents, there is no 
theoretical, or even practical, reason why we 
could not have placed this information in 
another nested element, along with name, price, 
and the rest. 


So, here are one rule, one guideline, and one 
“rule of thumb” for what you should do when 
making these decisions: 


Rule Any binary data (such as an image) must 
be specified by placing its location in a tag 
attribute, since only text can appear in an XML 
file. This is analogous to the src attribute of the 
HTML img tag. 


Guideline If the information in question might, 
at some later time, need to be subdivided, 
placing it in an element rather than an attribute 
will make this much easier. This is because 
although nothing can be added to an attribute 
once it is in place, we can easily add nested tags 
to any existing tag to reflect the growth of 
complexity in our data. On the other hand, if it 
is clear that the information will never need to 
be subdivided and is simply “information about 
your information” (in other words, metadata), 
then an attribute is probably the better choice. 


Identification information like that contained in 
the HTML id or name attribute will be a likely 
candidate for an XML attribute. 


Rule of Thumb This one may be rather vague, 
but it is, after all, only a “rule of thumb”: Use an 
attribute for information that you would not 
likely need or want to display to a user of the 
information. 


For example, 


<customer> 
<name>Pawan Lingras</name> 
<phone>420 -5798</phone> 
</customer> 


is much better than 


<customer name="Pawan Lingras"> 
<phone>420 -5798</phone> 
</customer> 


because it is much easier to convert, if 
necessary, to this: 


<customer> 
<first_name>Pawan</first_name> 
<last_name>Lingras</last_name> 
<phone>420 -5798</phone> 
</customer> 


11.2.2 And What Does It Mean for Our XML to Be 
“Well-Formed”? 


In section 11.2 we listed a number of syntax 
rules that we have to follow when constructing 


our XML documents (properly nested tags, 
consistent capitalization, and so on). XML 
processors are much more stringent in their 
expectations than HTML processors, and will 
simply refuse to process our XML documents if 
we break any of these rules. If our XML 
document does in fact conform to all of the 
required syntax rules, we say that it is well- 
formed. 


¢ @ cssmuca/webbookde/chl1/sampledataxml ° CG |) Q Search 


This XML file does not appear to have any style information associated witht. The document ree is shown belo, 


K!== sampledata. wml ==> 
~ Ssupplements> 
~ <vitamin product id="10"> 
<pame>Vitamin As/name> 
<price>s$,99</price> 
helps support>Your eyes</helps support> 
dally requirement>$000 TU<dallyrequirement> 
</vitamin> 
'} ~Svitamln product Id="20"> 
<name> Vitamin C</name> 
<price>St1,90¢/price> 
helps support>Your immune system</helps_ support> 
dally requirement>250-400 mgs/dally requirement» 
<vitamin> 
~ <yitamin product_id="30"> 
panne? Vitamin D/name> 
<price>$3,09</price> 
~ helps support> 
Your bones, especially your rate of calcium absorption 
helps support 
dally requirement>400-800 1U</dallyrequirement> 
</vitamin> 
</supplements> 








FIGURE 11.2 
graphics/ch11/displaySampledataxXml . jpg 


A Firefox browser display of the XML document 
in sampledata. xml. 


11.3 VIEWING OUR RAW (UNSTYLED) 
XML DATA IN A BROWSER 


You are by now very familiar with the fact that 
whatever browser you use to “surf the web” 
contains a rendering engine that reads the 
contents of a web page document and displays 
it in a browser window for you to view. You also 
know that this rendering engine is a very 
“forgiving” machine, since it will often overlook 
markup errors in a web page and simply do its 
best to interpret what it sees and try to produce 
a reasonable display of the content. 


It turns out that most modern browsers are also 
capable of reading and displaying an XML 
document, although as of this writing the way 
that various browsers display an XML document 
is not consistent. Fortunately, however, two of 
the most widely used browsers, Firefox and 
Internet Explorer, do show an XML page in more 
or less the same way. 


Figure 11.2 shows what our sampledata. xml file 
looks like when displayed by the Firefox 
browser. We refer to this as a display of “raw” 
XML data, in the sense that we have not applied 
any styling information to the data in the file, 
and because we have made up the tags 
ourselves, there is no possible way for the 
browser to know how we would like to see the 
information displayed. In fact, it informs the 
viewer of this in the grey box above the display 
of the XML markup. The markup itself is shown 


with syntax highlighting, and all tags are 
explicitly displayed. One handy feature, at least 
in Firefox and Internet Explorer, is the minus 
signs (or dashes) at the left. Clicking on any one 
of these will “collapse” the corresponding 
portion of the code to a single line and replace 
the minus sign with a plus sign, indicating that 
the line may be expanded once again by clicking 
on that plus sign. 


Viewing your XML in this way can be helpful 
when you are developing the document, but it is 
really not much of an improvement over the 
corresponding view in an editor, especially if 
you are using an XML-aware editor for 
development. Most likely you will want to style 
your XML data in much the same way as we 
have done with our HTML web pages, and in 
fact you shall see how to do this very shortly. In 
the meantime, however, let’s discuss the 
question of determining whether or not our 
documents are in fact well-formed XML. 


11.3.1 What Happens If Our XML Document Is 
Not Well-Formed? 

Even a simple spelling mistake in one closing 
tag of an XML document, causing a mismatch 
between the opening and closing tags, will 
prevent the browser from displaying an XML 
document. For example, FIGURE 11.3 shows the 
error generated and displayed by the browser if 
we make the closing tag of the first vitamin 
element </vitamine> instead of </vitamin>. It 
should be clear from this example that using an 
XML-aware editor to prepare your XML 
documents will be highly advantageous and will 
help to keep such errors to a minimum. 


The file ch11/sampledataError. xml is identical 
to the ch11/sampledata. xml file of Figure 11.1 
except that it contains this error. You should 
browse to that file with whatever browsers you 
have available to see their reaction when asked 
to display an XML file that is not well-formed. 


11.4 VALIDATING OUR XML DATA WITH A 
DOCUMENT TYPE DEFINITION 


OK, so now you know what a well-formed XML 
document is—one that does not violate any of 
the basic XML syntax rules. But we have a 
researcher friend who’s just discovered several 
new vitamins, and he wants to describe them in 
an XML document just like the one we’ve been 
using. What to do? 


@ Mozila Firefox ‘ q oS te 
é smu.ca/webbook2e/chl1/sampledataérrorxml * | Q Search ) jr @e 








XML Parsing Error: mismatched tag, Expected: </vitamin>, 
Location: http:i/cs,smu,ca/webbook2e/ch11/sampledataError.xml 
Line Number 9, Column 5: 


</vitamine> 

















FIGURE 11.3 
graphics/ch11/displaySampledataErrorxXml.jp 
g 


A Firefox browser display of the error message 
displayed when the XML document in 
sampledata.xml has a misspelled closing tag. 


Well, we could send him a copy of our document, 
which he could study and whose tags and 
attributes he could try to replicate when he 
prepares his own document. That might even 
work for a simple document like ours, but fora 
larger and more complex XML data description, 
this approach would be iffy at best. We need a 
better way. 


One such “better way” is to prepare a Document 
Type Definition (DTD), which describes in 
unambiguous terms what a document such as 
ours is allowed to contain, and the form in 
which its contents must appear. Then we give 
this DTD to our researcher friend and it is up to 
him to make sure his document conforms to the 
specifications that it contains. In fact, he and 
anyone else using our tag set and our DTD can 
and should validate their XML documents 
against our DTD to ensure that they do in fact 
conform to the required specifications for such 
documents. 


Thus a DTD is a collection of rules, called 
declarations, that describe the structure of a 
particular kind of XML document. That is, it 
specifies what elements and attributes are 
allowed to appear, the order in which they may 
appear, what elements are allowed to have 
which attributes, and so on. 


The DTD is just one method you can use to 
specify how your XML document must be 
constructed. Another approach is to use an XML 
schema, which we will not discuss here, since at 
the time of this writing DTDs are more widely 
used and supported than XML schemas for this 
purpose. It is likely, however, that eventually 
XML schemas will replace DTDs, so you should 


at least be aware of them. For one thing, they 
are more powerful, more flexible, and more 
expressive when it comes to describing the 
kinds of data you can place in your XML 
documents. For another, DTD syntax is quite 
different from the syntax of XML itself so it 
cannot be processed by the same processor that 
is processing the XML. An XML schema, on the 
other hand, is itself written in XML, so both the 
schema and the XML it describes can be 
processed by the same processor. 


The best way to get an initial feeling for what a 
DTD looks like and how it is used is to look at an 
example. FIGURE 11.4 shows the file 
chl11/sampledata with dtd.dtd, which contains 
a very simple DTD that could be used for the 
XML data in the chl1/sampledata. xml file of 
Figure 11.1. Just as CSS styles and JavaScript 
code can appear in an HTML document, so can a 
DTD appear in the same file as the XML data it 
describes. However, just as we have argued that 
placing CSS styles and JavaScript code in 
separate files is a good idea, we will make the 
same argument for keeping our DTD in a file 
separate from the XML code, and for pretty 
much the same reasons. For example, a separate 
DTD file can be referenced by many different 
XML files, provided they all need to conform to 
that particular DTD. 





<!-- gampledata with dtd.dtd --> 

NT supplements (vitamin+) > 
ENT vitamin (name, price, helps support, daily requirement) > 
BNT name (#PCDATA) > 

<!ELEMENT price (#PCDATA) » 
E 
B 


nm 
oa 
pane 
a= 
BS 


NT helps support (#PCDATA) > 
NT daily requirement (#PCDATA) > 
<!ATTLIST vitamin product_id CDATA #REQUIRED> 








Oo 3s SS SE BH BD FE 














FIGURE 11.4 ch11/sampledata with dtd.dtd 


A simple DTD file for validating the file 
sampledata_ with dtd.xml. 


11.4.1 Connecting an XML Document to Its DTD: 
DOCTYPE Revisited 

Before we study Figure 11.4 in detail, take a 
look at FIGURE 11.5, which shows the first few 
lines of the file chl11/sampledata with dtd.xml. 
This file has the same contents as 
ch11/sampledata. xml, except for the DOCTYPE 
declaration in line 3: 


<!DOCTYPE supplements SYSTEM "sampledata with dtd.d 


» 


Think back to the DOCTYPE declaration you have 
been seeing and using for some time in HTML5S 
document files. The DOCTYPE you see here is 
analogous. Note that the outermost element in 
the XML file is supplements, so the supplements 
tag now takes the place of the html tag in an 
HTML5 DOCTYPE declaration. The SYSTEM 
keyword indicates that the DTD for this 
document is to be found on the local system, 
and (of course) the name of a DTD file (which in 
this case is located in the same directory as the 
XML file itself) needs to be specified. As we 
know, it is the DTD file that says what has to be 
in the XML document, and it is the one we now 
look at in more detail. 


<?xml version="1,0" encoding="1S0-8859-1"?> 

<!-+ sampledata with dtd.xml --> 

<!DOCTYPE supplements SYSTEM "sampledata with dtd.dtd"> 
<supplements> 


= WwW n> 


FIGURE 11.5 chl1/sampledata with dtd.xml 
(excerpt) 


A file with the same contents as 
sampledata. xml, except for the DOCTYPE 
declaration in line 3, which links this file to its 
DTD. 


11.4.2 A Simple DTD Anatomy Lesson 


Now let’s take a closer look at what’s in the DTD 
file shown in Figure 11.4. 


The first line is a comment containing the name 
of the file, as usual. Note that comments in a 
DTD file are the same as those in an XML (or 
HTML) file. 


The rest of the document contains information, 
using DTD syntax, to describe what an XML 
document must “look like” if it is to be a valid 
document according to this DTD. Each line 
consists of a declaration having the following 
form: 


<!keyword additional_information> 


Line 2 of the file is 


<!ELEMENT supplements (vitamin+)> 


which tells us that the highest-level element in 
our file must have a tag named supplements. 
The (vitamin+) part of the declaration tells us 
that there must be at least one element called 
vitamin nested within the supplements element 


(i.e., in the body of the supplements element). 
The + is thus used here as a numerical qualifier 
in much the same way as it is used in regular 
expressions. The * (for zero or more) and the ? 
(for zero or one) qualifiers may also be used. 


Line 3 of the file is 


<!ELEMENT vitamin (name, price, helps support, 
daily requirement )> 


which specifies that a vitamin element must, in 
turn, contain four nested elements—name, 
price, helps support, and daily requirement 
—and they must be in the order listed, because 
they appear in a comma-separated list. 


Line 4 of the file is 


<!ELEMENT name (#PCDATA)> 


which specifies that the content (body) of a name 
element will be of type #PCDATA. This is 
Parsable Character DATA. You can think of 
such data as ordinary text that may (or may not) 
contain XML entities (such as &amp;) that need 
to be “parsed” and replaced by their equivalent 
characters when the file is processed. Lines 5-7 
are analogous to line 4. 


Line 8 of the file is 


<!ATTLIST vitamin product id CDATA #REQUIRED> 


and it specifies that the vitamin element must 
have (because of the #REQUIRED) an attribute 
called product_id, whose value will be of type 
CDATA.! Think of this kind of data as just 
ordinary text containing nothing that needs to 
be “parsed”. 


11.4.3 More DTD Anatomy 


The simple DTD document analyzed in the 
previous section did not illustrate a great deal 
about DTDs. In this section we mention a few 
additional features that you may find useful in 
your own documents. 


User-defined entities In addition to the five 
predefined XML entities listed earlier, you can 
define your own by using the following syntax: 


<!ENTITY va "Vitamin A"> 


This ENTITY declaration is similar to the ELEMENT 
and ATTLIST declarations discussed above. It 
defines the entity va so that if we have an XML 
document that uses the DTD in which this 
ENTITY declaration appears, everywhere we use 
the entity reference &va; it will be replaced by 
Vitamin A. 


Moreover, when you use a DTD, the five 
predefined XML entities are no longer defined, 
so if you want to use one or more of them, you 
have to redefine them yourself in your DTD. 


Finally, if an entity’s definition is not just a word 
or two but contains a lot of text, you may want 
to remove it from the main DTD document to 


reduce clutter. You can do this using the 
following syntax: 


<!ENTITY name_of entity SYSTEM 
"path/file containing definition"> 


CDATA sections Since any data of type CDATA is 
not parsed, it may contain metasymbols like < 
or & which would otherwise have to appear as 
entities. Also, any entities that appear in a 
CDATA section will simply remain as themselves. 
Thus if you have some character data in your 
XML document that contains a lot of these kinds 
of items, it is convenient to be able to place this 
data in a CDATA section. Here is an example, 
which illustrates both the syntax and some 
typical content: 


<! [CDATA[ 
A section like this can contain things like << or > 


& if we wish to use it for "and". This is convenien 
don't have to use entities like &lt;, &gt; and Samp 
]1> 


Note that neither the nine-character opening 
delimiter <![CDATA[, nor the three-character 
closing delimiter] ]>, has to be placed on a line 
by itself in the way we’ve done in the example, 
but doing so may enhance readability. In any 
case, neither delimiter may contain any blank 
spaces. 


Other element data types In addition to #PCDATA 
and CDATA data types, a DTD will let you specify 
EMPTY as a data type to indicate that an element 
does not contain any data (like an HTML img 
tag, for example). There is also an ANY data 
type, signifying that an element’s content can 


be most anything. This is not very helpful, 
except perhaps during development as a 
placeholder until you have decided just what 
you want the content to be. If you want more 
comprehensive control over the permissible data 
types for your elements than can be provided by 
DTDs, you need to use an XML schema. 


Other attribute data types In addition to using 
the CDATA data type for an attribute value, XML 
provides a number of other choices. We mention 
only the ID type (an XML name to be used asa 
unique identifier) and the ENUMERATED type (a 
list of possible values for an attribute, with 
values in the list separated by a vertical bar 
rather than the usual comma or space). 


Default attribute values When giving an XML 
element an attribute, you can also give the 
attribute a value or specify some criterion that 
the value must satisfy. The general syntax of the 
ATTLIST declaration is 


<!ATTLIST element-name 
attribute-name 
attribute-data-type 
attribute-default-value> 


You have already seen #REQUIRED used in the 
attribute default_value position to insist that 
the product_id attribute of the vitamin element 
must actually have a value (of type CDATA). 

There are other possibilities for the attribute _ 
default_value as well. These include 


#FIXED 


which means that in every element having the 
attribute with this default value, the attribute 
will in fact have this value (which cannot be 
changed), as well as 


#IMPLIED 


which means that, in effect, no default value is 
specified, so the value may (or may not) be 
supplied in a given element. You can also simply 
supply a default value for an attribute without 
preceding it by a keyword like #FIXED. In this 
case, the supplied value is used unless another 
value is given in a particular element. 


Numerical qualifiers You have seen how 
vitamin+ was used to specify that at least one 
vitamin element (i.e., one or more) was the 
requirement for the content of a supplements 
element. Just as the + is used to mean one or 
more (required and repeatable), the * may be 
used to mean zero or more (optional and 
repeatable), and the ? may be used to mean 
zero or one (optional and not repeatable). 


Fine-tuning your choices A comma-separated, 
parentheses-enclosed list like (a, b, c) 
requires the sequence a, b, and c (in that 
order), while (a|b|c) simply requires a choice 
of a,b; Or G. 


Note that numerical qualifiers may be combined 
with the sequence and choice indicators to 
construct some reasonably complex descriptors, 
such as 


<!ELEMENT person (parent+, spouse?, child*, 
(brother|sister)*)> 


which would be interpreted to mean that a 
person has one or more parents, possibly a 
spouse, zero or more children, and any number 
of brothers and/or sisters. 


11.4.4 Do You Really Need a DTD for Your XML 
Document? 

That depends. If your document is just a one-of- 
a-kind standalone document, maybe not. But if 
you are going to be creating several or a large 
number of similar documents, and especially if 
other people are going to be creating and using 
similar documents, then you should seriously 
consider having a DTD against which you and 
others can test all such documents to ensure 
that each one conforms to the same set of rules. 


In any case, remember that to be useful your 
document must at the very least be well-formed, 
even if it has not been validated against a DTD. 


11.4.5 Validating Your XML Document Against 
Your DTD, If You Have One 


As we know, most any browser will recognize an 
XML file that is not well-formed and display an 
appropriate error. But that is a far cry from 
actually validating an XML document against its 
associated DTD, and at the time of this writing it 
seems that most browsers are not, by default, 
validating parsers. That is, they parse, but they 
don’t validate. 


At the time of this writing, you could validate 
your XML file against a DTD on the 


w3schools.com site, but only if it was an 
internal DTD and only if you were using Internet 
Explorer, but this limitation may no longer apply 
by the time you get to try it. See the References 
at the end of this chapter for links to validators. 


11.5 STYLING OUR XML DATA WITH CSS 


When you load an HTML document into your 
browser, the browser has prior knowledge of all 
the HTML tags you’ve used and can display your 
document with all the headings, paragraphs, 
lists, and other items in their proper places and 
with their default styling. If we wish to change 
or enhance that styling, as we often do, we 
know that we can use CSS to do so. 


On the other hand, when it comes to XML we 
have made up our own tags, so there is no way 
any browser can have prior knowledge of what 
those tags mean or how we would like to have 
their content displayed. That’s why, by default, 
the browser simply shows a stylized display of 
the raw XML markup itself when asked to 
“display” an XML file. 


However, it turns out that we can leverage our 
knowledge of CSS to help us display our XML 
data with our choice of fonts, colors, 
indentation, and other styling features, in much 
the same way as we did in the case of HTML. We 
now illustrate this by using a CSS file to provide 
the style for a display of our 
ch11/sampledata. xml file. To do so, we have yet 
another minimally modified version of this file in 
chi1/sampledata with css.xml, the first few 
lines of which are shown in FIGURE 11.6. 


The CSS file itself is called supplements.css 
and is shown in FIGURE 11.7. You should by 


now be familiar with everything in this file. 
Note, however, that instead of styling HTML 
selectors like h1 and p, we are now styling the 
element tags we have chosen for our own data. 


The output of the data content of 
ch11/sampledata with _css.xml, styled with the 
CSS in chl11/supplements.css, is shown in 
FIGURE 11.8. 


11.6 ISOLATING OUR XML TAG SETS 
WITHIN XML NAMESPACES 


Many programming languages have the 
following problem: Two or more different 
developers working on the same project choose 
the same names for different things and when 
their work is combined they experience a name 
clash. Different languages solve the problem in 
different ways—Java with packages and C++ 
with namespaces, for example. Similar 
problems, if they occur in languages like 
JavaScript or PHP, may have to be solved “after 
the fact”, since these languages do not provide 
elegant facilities for helping developers avoid 
the problem in the first place. 


<?xml version="1,0" encoding="1S0-8859-1"?> 

<!++ sampledata with css.xml --> 

<?uml-stylesheet type="text/css" href="supplements.css"?> 
<supplements> 


= Ww RD 


FIGURE 11.6 chl1/sampledata with _css.xml 
(excerpt) 


A file with the same contents as 
sampledata.xml, except for the xml-stylesheet 
processing instruction in line 3, which links this 
file to its CSS file. 
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/*supplements.css*/ 


supplements { 
background-color: #£ffffE; 
width: 1008; 
font-family: Arial, sans-serif; 


vitamin { 
display: block; 
margin-top: 10pt; 
margin-left: Opt; 


nane { 
background-color: green; 
color: #FFFFFF; 
font-size: 1.5em; 
padding: 5pt; 
margin-bottom: 3pt; 
margin-right :0; 


price { 
background-color: lime; 
color: #000000; 
font-size: 1.5em; 
padding: 5pt; 
margin-bottom: 3pt; 
margin-left :0 


helps support { 
display: block; 
color: #000000; 
font-size: 1.2em; 
padding-top: 3pt; 
margin-left: 20pt; 


daily requirement { 
display: block; 
color: #000000; 
font-size: 1.2em; 
margin-left; 20pt; 





FIGURE 11.7 chl1/supplements.css 


The CSS style file used to style the display of the 
data in sampledata_ with css.xml. 
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FIGURE 1178 
graphics/ch11/displaySampledataWithCssxXml. 
jpg 
A Firefox browser display of the XML document 


in sampledata with css.xml styled by the CSS 
in supplements.css. 


The same sort of problem can happen with XML. 
Suppose some developer creating his own tag 
set decides to use one or more names that we 


have used in our tag set. Then a third developer 
decides he likes, and wants to use, both tag 
sets. Once again there will be a name clash, a 
problem of ambiguity that an XML parser will 
not be able to resolve on its own. 


We can avoid this problem if each developer 
places his tag set in an XML namespace, which 
is just a particular collection of element and 
attribute names that has been assigned a name. 


In the first part of this text we have been using 
HTML5, but if we had been using XHTML, our 
opening html tag would have looked like this: 


<html xmlns="http://www.w3.org/1999/xhtml "> 


Here, xmlns is the XML namespace attribute 
and its value, 

"http: //www.w3.org/1999/xhtmL", is the URL 
of an actual document that describes, among 
other things, the tags and attributes that can be 
used for XHTML. However, we should note 
immediately that the value of xmLns need not be 
a URL; it need only be a URI, which is to say it 
can have the same form as a URL without 
referring to an actual document. Making ita 
URI is one way of ensuring that the namespace 
name will itself be unique. In fact, even though 
there is a document at 

http: //www.w3.org/1999/xhtml1, it is better to 
think of this simply as a name for the 
namespace. 


Thus if we had a large collection of health 
supplements with XML tags and attributes to 


describe them all, we might want to place them 
in an XML namespace, perhaps like this: 


<supplements xmlns="http://cs.smu.ca/nature/source/ 


» 


We say more about namespaces in the next 
section, where you will actually see how they 
can be used to help avoid conflicts. 


11.7 TRANSFORMING OUR XML DATA 
WITH XSL, XSLT, AND XPATH 


XSL is the acronym for eXtensible Style 
Language, and the moment you hear that you 
might suspect that XSL is an XML replacement 
for CSS. In a way, that may even be true. But 
XSL is capable of much more than styling the 
presentational aspects of your XML documents, 
though that is indeed one of the things it can be 
used for. 


More generally, you should think of an XSL 
document as describing how you want one of 
your XML documents to be “transformed” into 
another kind of document, possibly an XML 
document but not necessarily. An HTML 
document is just one of many things that other 
kinds of documents could be. 


Thus we have another acronym, XSLT, which 
stands for XSL Transformation. XSLT is more of 
a programming language” than a markup 
language, and its transformations (functions) 
are what convert our XML document from one 
form to another. We can think of an XSLT 
processor (and many browsers have this 
capability) as a “black box” taking two inputs 
and producing a single output, like this: 


XSLT processor(XML file, XSLT file) => some _kind_of 


a 


» 


Here, some _kind of output could be anything 
from plain ASCII text to HTML to another XML 
document of some kind. We illustrate the 
process with the HTML output shown in 
FIGURE 11.9, which is once again based on the 
same input from ch11/sampledata. xml that we 
have been using all along, but this time 
“transformed” by an appropriate XSLT. 
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FIGURE 11.9 
graphics/ch1l1/displaySampledatawithXslxmlL. 


jpg 


A Firefox browser display of the XML document 
in sampledata with xsl.xml, styled by the 
XSLT in supplements. xsl. 


More specifically, as you can see from FIGURE 
11.10, we have yet another minimally modified 
version of the original chl11/sampledata. xml file 
in chl1/sampledata with _ xsl.xml. The only 
change we have made in the original file this 
time is to associate it with the 
ch11/supplements.xsl file containing our XSLT 
code, which is shown in FIGURE 11.11. 





<?xml version="1.0" encoding:"180-8859-1"?> 

<!-> sampledata with xsl.xml --> 

<?xml-stylesheet type="text/xsl" href="supplements.xs1"?> 
<supplements> 


= Cw BRD 


FIGURE 11.10 ch11/sampledata with xsl.xml 
(excerpt) 


A file with the same contents as 
sampledata.xml, except for the xml-stylesheet 
declaration in line 3, which links this file to 
Supplements. xsl. 





<!-- supplements.xs] --> 
<xsl:stylesheet version="1.0" 
xmlns:xsl="http: //www.w3,org/1999/XSL/Transform" 
xmlns="http: //www,w3,org/1999/xhtml "> 
<xsl:output methods "html"/» 
<xsl:template match="supplements"> 
<html> 
chead> 
<titleVitamin Supplements</titles 
10 </head> 
11 — <body style="width: 600px; font-family: Arial; font-size: 12pt; 
background-color: #BEEBEE" > 
12 chdoVitamin Supplements</h2> 


coco Oo SO OS OE YOO 


13 <xsl:for-each select="vitamin"> 

14 <div style="background-color:teal ;color:white; padding: 4px"> 

15 <span style="font-weight bold" <xsl:value-of select="name"/></span> 

16 - <xsl:value-of select="price"/> 

VV </div> 

18 <div style= "margin-left :20px;margin-bottom: lem; font-size: 10pt; 
font-weight :bold"> 

19 Helps support: <xsl:value-of select="helps support"/><br /> 

20 <span style="font-style:italic"> 

21 Daily requirement: <xsl:value-of select="daily requirement"/> 

22 </span> 

3 </div> 

a4 </xs]:for-each> 

25 </body> 

26 </html> 


27~—s </xsl:template> 
28 </xsl:stylesheet> 





FIGURE 11.11 ch11/supplements.xsl 


The XSLT file used to style 
Sampledata with xsl.xml. 


11.7.1 How Does XSLT Compare with CSS for 
Styling? 

The simple answer to this question is this: XSLT 
is much more powerful than CSS and gives you 
more control over the appearance of your 


document. However, at the time of this writing 
CSS is better supported by the most commonly 
used browsers. 


For a simple example of the kind of problem one 
faces, consider this. CSS can essentially be used 
only for styling what appears as content in the 
elements of your XML document. Even if you 
want to do something as simple as add a label 
to that content, you cannot do this using CSS. 


Perhaps “cannot” is a bit harsh, but the 
“generated content” feature of CSS that would 
allow you to do this is so poorly or infrequently 
implemented in today’s browsers that trying to 
use it in a production-level website would be 
more of a gamble than most web developers 
would be willing to take. 


The really bizarre thing is that XSL-FO (XSL- 
Formatting Objects)—the part of XSL that would 
take over from CSS if the browser folks would 
just implement it—is in fact in even worse shape 
across today’s browsers than CSS itself, so when 
you look at files with a.xsl extension, you will 
still see CSS mixed in with the HTML among the 
XSLT code. Oh, well... 


11.7.2 Our Example in Detail: How Does XSLT 
Use XML Namespaces and XPath to Do Its Job? 
Note first that in the file shown in Figure 11.11 
we can place a comment containing the name of 
the file as the first line, since this is not, strictly 
speaking, an XML file, but an XSL (or XSLT) file. 


Second, note that the file contains an 
xsl::stylesheet element as its highest-level 
container, and the opening tag for this element 


contains two xmLns attributes. The URI value of 
the first one is 


http: //www.w3.org/1999/XSL/Transform 


and the xsl suffix that is appended to this 
xmlns, and separated from it by a colon (:), 
provides us with a shorthand way of referring to 
anything that we use in the file and that lives in 
that name-space (xsl:output, xsl: template, 
xsl:for-each, xsl: value-of). In fact, sucha 
shorthand, provided it is unique in the current 
context, ensures that any names in this 
namespace do not conflict with the names in any 
other namespace we may be using. 


The (empty) xsl:output element (line 5) with 
its method attribute value of html simply 
indicates that the output from the XSLT in this 
particular file should be HTML markup (for 
display in a browser, for example). 


The xsl: template element (lines 6-27) with its 
match attribute value of supplements indicates 
that the processor should look for an element 
called supplements and then process that 
element according to the “instructions” in the 
body of the xsl: template element. Actually, it’s 
a little more involved than we’ve let on. The 
value of the match attribute (Supplements, in 
this case) is actually part of an XPath path, 
which starts at the root of the document 
(represented by /, so XPath paths tend to look a 
lot like regular paths on many systems, 
particularly Unix-like systems). Thus we can 
think of supplements as short for /Supplements, 
and the same goes for values of the select 


attribute that appears several times later on in 
the file. 


Now, the “processing” that goes on in the body 
of this template involves the output of some 
HTML to set up our web page, followed by the 
“execution” of the XSLT looping construct 
xsl: for-each (lines 15-24), which loops over 
each of the vitamin elements in the 
ch11/sampledata with xsl.xml file. On each 
iteration, this loop sets up a new vitamin for 
display by adding some text of its own, 
extracting the corresponding content of the 
nested elements within each vitamin element 
using the xsl: value-of function, and styling 
the result with CSS. 


Thus you see a simple XML data file 
“transformed” by XSLT into an HTML file, ready 
for browser display. It should be clear from what 
you see here that many other kinds of 
transformations may be possible, depending on 
what other functions like xsl: for-each and 
xsl:value-of are provided by XSLT. Of course, 
there are many other such functions, so many 
other kinds of transformations are in fact 
possible. 


SUMMARY 


The XML is a metalanguage that has a variety of 
uses. One of those uses is the “rewriting” of 
HTML as XHTML. In this chapter we have seen 
how it can be used to describe virtually any kind 
of data with which our business may wish to 
deal. 


XML has only a few rules that must be followed, 
but what rules it does have must be followed 
very strictly, or your XML markup will not be 


processed by any XML processor. As was the 
case with XHTML, tags must be capitalized 
consistently and nested properly, all tags except 
empty tags must have a closing tag, and all tag 
attributes must have a value that is enclosed in 
quotation marks. 


Any XML document that follows these simple 
syntax rules is said to be well-formed. We may 
also create a Document Type Definition (DTD) 
that describes the structure of an XML 
document in terms of what tags and attributes it 
must or may contain and where they may be 
placed and what kind of content the elements 
may have. We may then validate an XML 
document against such a DTD, which is one way 
of ensuring that the structure of all XML 
documents describing a particular kind of data 
is consistent. A DTD may be internal (within the 
document it is describing) or external (in a 
separate file), but an external DTD is much more 
useful since it may be linked to an unlimited 
number of XML documents. 


CSS may be used to style your XML data in 
much the same way it was used to style (or alter 
the styling of) your HTML documents. XSLT 
code may be used to transform your XML 
documents into other kinds of documents, such 
as plain text, HTML, or alternate XML formats. 


< QUICe QUESTIONS TO WEST 


YOUR BASIC KNOWLEDGE 


1. If you already know XHTML (or even HTML5), you will 
probably feel right at home with XML. How would you 
explain this statement? 


2. What are the five entities (special characters) in XML? 


3. What does the acronym DTD stand for, and what exactly 
is a DTD? 


4. What is the difference between a well-formed XML 
document and a valid XML document? 


5. What is the syntax of a typical DOCTYPE declaration you 
would find in an XML document if its DTD is located in 
the same directory as the XML document itself? 


6. What is the major difference between a CSS file used to 
style one of your HTML documents and one used to style 
one of your XML documents? 


7. How do you connect an XML file with a CSS file 
containing the styles that are being used to style the 
data in the XML file? 


8. What is the difference in the placement of the file- 
naming comment in an XML file compared to a file 
containing XSLT code? 


9. How do you connect an XML file with a file containing 
the XSLT code that will be used to transform the XML 
markup in the XML file, and what extension is used, by 
convention, for such a file? 


10. What does an XPath path resemble? 
11. What does the xsl: for-each function do? 


12. What does the xsl: value-of function do? 





SHORT EXERCISES TO 
IMPROVE YOUR BASIC UNDERSTANDING 


1. Load the file chl1/sampledata. xml into several 
different browsers to see how each one deals with an 
XML file in “raw” form. In some cases you may have to 
choose the browser's View Source option to actually see 
the XML markup. 


2. Introduce several XML syntax errors, but only one ata 
time, into the chl1/sampledata.xml file and try to load 
the file into one or more browsers after the error is in 
place. In each case the browser should give you a 
reasonably helpful message about what is wrong. Be 
sure to correct each error before introducing the next 
one. Finally, introduce several errors at once after 
having introduced each one individually, load the file 
into a browser, and then remove the errors one at a time 
until the file displays properly again. 


3. Validate the XML file ch11/sampledata_ with dtd.xml 
against the DTD in the DTD file 
ch11/sampledata with dtd.dtd to confirm that it does 
in fact validate. Then make a change in the XML file that 
will cause the validation to fail. Revalidate to confirm 
that it does in fact fail. 


4. In line 19 of the file ch11/sampledata. xml, replace the 
comma and space after the word bones with the XML 
entity Samp; and reload the file into your browser to 
show that the entity is replaced with the & symbol. Make 
the same replacement in line 20 of the file 
ch11/sampledata with dtd.xml and then load this file 
into the browser to confirm that you get an error, 
showing that the predefined XML entities are no longer 
in effect when you use a DTD. Put the entity definition 
necessary to correct the problem into the DTD file and 
reload the XML file to confirm that the problem has been 
corrected. 


5. In line 20 of the file chl1/sampledata_ with dtd.xml, 
replace the comma and space after the word bones, as 
well as the word especially, with the XML entity &ae; 
and reload the file into your browser to show that an 
error is generated because this entity is unknown to the 
XML processor in the browser. Then put a declaration in 
the DTD file chl11/sampledata with dtd.dtd that 
defines this entity to be the string “and especially”. Now 
reload the file chl1/sampledata_ with dtd.xml again 
to show that the entity is now replaced with the content 
of the definition you gave it. 


N EXERCISES ON THE PARALLEL 


PROJECT 


1. Choose at least 10 of the products and/or services of 
your business, and then choose some XML element tags 
and attributes that will describe these items adequately. 


2. Create an XML file that contains full descriptions of each 
of the items, using the XML tags and attributes you 
chose in the previous exercise. Make sure that your file 
is well-formed. 


3. Create a corresponding DTD file and place an 
appropriate DOCTYPE declaration for this DTD in your 
XML file. 


4. Create a CSS style file that contains styles for displaying 
each of your items. Place these styles in a separate style 


file and place a corresponding stylesheet link in your 
XML file. 


5. Check your XML file to make sure it is well-formed and 
then validate it against your DTD file to make sure it 
passes that test. 


6. Finally, display your XML file in several browsers to 
confirm that your CSS styles are also performing as they 
should on your data. 





WHAT ELSE YOU MAY WANT OR 
NEED TO KNOW 


1. XML is a WSC standard. The first version, XML 1.0, was 
published in February 1998. The second, XML 1.1, was 
published in 2004, but as of this writing is still not 
widely supported. 


2. If you are planning to create a set of XML tags to 
describe some of your own data, it might be a good idea 
to see if you can save yourself some trouble. Do a 
Google search using a string like “XML tag sets 
your subject keywords” to see what turns up. 


3. In this chapter we have only discussed external DTDs, 
which are DTDs located in files separate from the XML 
files they describe. This is similar to the CSS files and 
JavaScript files that we separated from our HTML files in 
earlier chapters; we make the separation here for the 
same kinds of reasons. However, as with CSS and 
JavaScript files, we can have an internal DTD as well. 
That is, we can place our DTD right in the document it 
describes. If you do this, you must place the entire DTD 
in the DOCTYPE declaration of the XML file, using the 
following syntax: 


<!DOCTYPE highest level_tag_ name 
[ 

7 DIDe content... 
|> 


In this context of internal and external DTDs we should 
mention the (optional) stand-alone attribute of the xml 
tag that appears in the xml declaration that opens every 
XML file. In particular we should note that the 
standalone attribute has two possible values, yes and 
no, the default is no, and also: 


1. If the value is yes, the document should not 
depend on any external DTD, though it may (or 
may not) have an internal DTD. 


2. If the value is no, the document may or may not 
actually depend on an external DTD, but if it 
does it must have a DOCTYPE declaration 
specifying the location of that DTD. 


4. Just another quick reminder here. As we mentioned 
earlier in this chapter, the DTD is only one way of 
describing how your XML documents should be 
constructed. A major drawback of a DTD is that it is not 
itself an XML document. That is why using an XML 
schema for this purpose provides a more consistent 
approach, and in that case both an XML document and 
the XML schema describing it can be processed by the 
same parser. DTDs are simpler, but if you wish to pursue 
XML seriously, you will need to learn something about 
XML schemas. Alternatively, you may wish to investigate 
something called RELAX NG (REgular LAnguage for XML 
Next Generation), which is a schema that specifies a 
pattern for the structure and content of an XML document 
but which, compared to other popular schema languages, 
is relatively simple. 


5. We mentioned earlier in this chapter that whitespace is 
“significant” in XML, but just what that means “depends 
on the situation”, so let’s say a bit more about this now. 
First, note that in XML whitespace consists of the blank 
space, the carriage return, the line feed, and the tab, as 
well as any combination of them. 


The essential thing to remember is that an XML parser 
should send all whitespace in an XML file through to any 
application (such as a browser) that is going to process 
that file, and leave it up to the application to deal with 
the whitespace in whatever way the application deems 
appropriate. 


Thus, for example, an application processing XML may 
choose to treat 


<name>Vitamin A</name> 


the same as 


<name> 
Vitamin A 
</name> 


or not, but an XML parser should send any spaces in 
front of Vitamin A in the second version through to that 
application and let it decide what to do with them. 


6. Just like there was an HTML DOM whose nodes and 
other properties could be accessed and manipulated by 
JavaScript, there is also an XML DOM that is subject to 
the same access and manipulation by JavaScript. 


7. If you have XML data that you wish to manipulate in any 
way, and if you are already using PHP, then you may want 
to investigate PHP libraries such as SimpleXML, which is 
a PHP extension that permits easy processing of XML 
data in various ways. You will need to have version 5 or 
later of PHP to use this particular library. You can, of 
course, process XML by “rolling your own” PHP code to 
do whatever you like, but a package like SimpleXML is 
quite likely to have built-in facilities to perform the most 
common operations that you would normally require, so 
using it instead would probably save you both 
development time and debugging agony. 
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OVERVIEW AND OBJECTIVES 


The information age is gradually causing the 
accumulation of vast quantities of data in 
various repositories large and small around the 
world. Extracting useful information from such 
mountains of data is sometimes referred to as 
data mining. 


Web-based businesses generate even larger 
quantities of information than do regular 
businesses. A physical store may record 
purchases by a customer, but it does not record 
the customer’s browsing experience. A web- 
based store, on the other hand, can record not 
only the items purchased, but also the 
sequential order in which the customer visited 
various departments and looked at different 
products. Such a store can also keep a record of 
items that a customer put in his or her shopping 
cart and later chose not to buy. Information like 
this can be used to increase sales by analyzing 
the causes of aborted purchases. 


This challenging area is termed web mining— 
data mining applied to web-data repositories 
(Ramadhan et al., 2005). Web mining may be 
subdivided into three areas (Cooley et al., 1997 
and Akerkar and Lingras, 2007): 


- Web-content mining, which deals with primary data on 
the web, meaning the actual content of web documents. 


- Web-structure mining, which is concerned with the 
“topology” of the web, focusing on data that organizes 
the content and facilitates navigation. The principal 
source of information in web-structure mining is the 
hyperlinks that connect one page to another. 


e Web-usage mining, which does not deal with the contents 
of web documents, but instead has the goal of 
determining how a website’s visitors use web resources 
and the study of their navigational patterns. The data 
used for web-usage mining is essentially secondary, and 
is generated by users’ interactions with the web. The 
data sources include web-server access logs, proxy- 
server logs, browser logs, user profiles, registration 
data, user sessions and transactions, cookies, user 
queries, bookmark data, mouse clicks, and scrolls 
(Kosala and Blockeel, 2000). 


Akerkar and Lingras (2007), in their book 
entitled Building an Intelligent Web: Theory and 
Practice, provide a detailed introduction to web 


mining. This chapter contains excerpts from that 
book that pertain to the analysis of web-server 
access logs, an initial step in web-usage mining, 
and we discuss the following topics: 


- Web-server access logs and their formats, including an 
Apache web-server example 


- Analysis of web-server access logs, including 
summarization with Analog, clickstream analysis with 
Pathalizer, and visualization of individual user sessions 
with StatViz 


« Some cautions to keep in mind when interpreting web- 
server access logs 


i2-1 WEB-SERVER AGGESS LOGS 


A web-server access log, also referred to simply 
as a “server log”, “web log”, or “access log”, is 
generally defined as a set of files containing the 
details of an activity performed by a server 
(Wikipedia, 2006). Usually these files are 
automatically created and maintained by the 
server. The activity of a web server mainly 
consists of servicing the page requests; 
therefore, one of the important logs maintained 
by a web server is the history of page requests. 


The World Wide Web Consortium (W3C) has 
specified a standard format for web-server 
access log files. In addition to this format 
specified by the W3C, there are other 
proprietary formats for web logs. Most of them 
contain information about each request, such 
as: 


- The IP address of the client making the request 


The date and time of the request 


The URL of the requested page 


- The number of bytes sent to serve the request 


The user agent (the program that is acting on behalf of 
the user, such as a web browser or web crawler) 


e The referrer (the URL that triggered the request) 


Server logs typically do not collect user-specific 
information. The logs of activities of a web 
server can all be stored in one file; however, a 
better alternative is to separate the log into 
different categories such as an access log, an 
error log, and a referrer log. An access log 
typically grows by more than 1MB for every 
10,000 requests (Apache, 2006). This means 
that even on a moderately busy server, these log 
files tend to be fairly large. Consequently, it is 
usually necessary to periodically rotate the log 
files by moving or deleting the existing logs. 


Depending on the duration of an analysis, it may 
be necessary to use data from multiple log files. 
On most servers, the log files are not accessible 
to general Internet users. Only web-server 
administrators and system administrators have 
the necessary permissions to read, modify, and 
delete the log files. In some cases, users with an 
account on the system that hosts the web server 
may be able to read the access logs. These 
server logs contain a wealth of information that 
can be statistically analyzed to reveal potentially 
useful traffic patterns based on the time of day 
or day of the week. 


This information can be useful for planning 
system maintenance and load balancing. System 
maintenance could be scheduled during times 
when the server is less in demand. Similarly, 
elective computing jobs and network traffic 
emanating from the server could also be 
suspended during peak times. 


In addition, looking at traffic patterns based on 
referrer and user agents can be useful for 


developing web strategies. For example, the 
look and feel of a website could be made more 
consistent with frequent referrer sites, and 
more visible links may also be placed on the 
referrer sites to further facilitate navigation. 


Furthermore, knowledge of the most frequent 
user agents could be helpful in optimizing the 
site for that user agent. For example, if most 
users are using Firefox, the web developers 
should ensure that their web pages are properly 
displayed in Firefox. 


Thus analysis of web logs can facilitate efficient 
website administration, scheduling of adequate 
hosting resources, and the fine-tuning of sales 
efforts. 


A wide variety of tools are available for 
analyzing web logs. It is important for 
marketing personnel from organizations that 
facilitate business through their websites to 
understand these powerful tools. In this chapter 
we will discuss how three of these tools— 
Analog, Pathalizer, and StatViz—work, and also 
look at the theoretical basis for them. 


12.1.1 Format of Web-Server Access Logs 


The common log format of records in web-server 
access log files is supported by most web 
servers. Similarly, a majority of log analyzers are 
designed to work with the common log-file 
format. TABLE 12.1 shows the general format of 
a common log file described on the W3C 
website. The following are examples of entries 
in the common log format: 


140.14.6.11 - pawan [06/Sep/2001:10:46:07 -0300] "G 


/s.htm HTTP/1.0" 200 2267 
140.14.7.18 - raj [06/Sep/2001:11:23.53 -@300] "POS 
/s.cgi HTTP/1.0" 200 499 


TABLE 12.1 Common log format. 


Format: 


remotehost 


nrel4ai3 


authuser 


[date] 


"request" 


status 


bytes 


See 


remotehost rfcl1413 authuser [date] 
"request" status bytes 


remote hostname (or IP number if DNS host 
is not available or if DNSLookup is off) 


remote logname of the user 


username the user has used to authenticate 
himself 


date and time of the request 


request line exactly as it came from the clie 


HTTP status code returned to the client 


content length of the document transferred 


http: //www.w3.org/Daemon/User/Config/Logging.html# 
logfile-format. 


The first entry is a GET request that retrieves a 
file named s.htm. The second entry is a POST 
request that sends data to a program called 


Saegu, 


We’ll describe each field of the first request: 


1. The first field tells you that the request came from a 
computer (client machine) identified with the IP address 
of 140.14.6.11. 


2. The dash (-) for the second field tells you that the 
information for that field is unavailable. In this case, the 
missing information is the RFC 1413 identity of the 
client, which is determined by a program (daemon) 
called identd running on the client’s machine. This 
information is highly unreliable and should almost never 


be used except on tightly controlled internal networks 
(Apache, 2006). 


3. The third field tells you that the name or ID of the user is 
pawan. This ID is determined by HTTP authentication for 
documents that are password protected. This entry will 
be a dash (-) for documents that are not password 
protected. 


4. The fourth entry provides the time of the request as 
[06/Sep/2001:10:46:07 -0300]. The first part of the 
time is rather obvious. The request came just after 10:46 
a.m. on September 6, 2001. The -0300 tells you that the 
time zone is three hours behind Greenwich Mean Time 
(GMT), which in this case makes it Atlantic Canadian 
Daylight Saving Time. 


5. The fifth field, given by "GET/s.htm HTTP/1.0", lists the 
request from the user. In this case, the request is to GET 
the document s.htm using the protocol HTTP/1.0. 


6. The sixth field is the status code sent back to the user by 
the server. Codes beginning with 2 mean that the request 
resulted in a successful response. In our example, the 
code is 200, which means the request was successfully 
served. The codes that start with 3 tell you that the 
request was redirected to another server. If the user 
makes an erroneous request (for example, requesting a 
nonexistent page), codes beginning in 4 will be returned 
to the user. Finally, an error in the server leads to codes 
starting with 5. 


7. The seventh and last field in the request indicates that 
2,267 bytes were transferred as a result of the request. 


12.1.2 An Extended Log-File Format 


While the common log format is standard, and 
supported by all servers, information contained 
in these records is fixed and rather limited. 
Many web-server administrators find it 
necessary to record more information, which has 
created a need for an extended log-file format. 
However, due to legislation related to the 
protection of websites, certain servers may want 
to omit certain data that may directly or 
indirectly make it possible to identify users. In 
addition, servers may need to change the field 
separator character if the standard field 
separator occurs in their fields. The extended 
log-file format is designed to overcome some of 


the shortcomings of the common log format by 
providing the following features (Hallam-Baker 
and Behlendorf, 1996): 


« Permit control over the data recorded 


« Support the needs of proxies, clients, and servers ina 
common format 


- Provide robust handling of character-escaping issues 
e Allow exchange of demographic data 


- Allow summary data to be expressed 


The extended log-file format makes it possible to 
customize log files. Because the format of log 
files may vary from server to server, a header 
specifies the data types of each field at the start 
of the file. The format is readable by generic 
log-analysis tools, which we will discuss later in 
this chapter. 


Hallam-Baker and Behlendorf (1996) describe 
the format of the extended log file in great 
detail. The following is a summary of their 
specifications. 


An extended log file consists of a sequence of 
lines, each containing either a directive or an 
entry. FIGURE 12.1 shows a simple example of 
an extended log file reproduced from Hallam- 
Baker and Behlendorf (1996). The lines starting 
with a hash mark (#) are directives, while the 
rest are entries. 


Directives record information about the logging 
process itself. The type of a directive starts with 
a hash mark (#) and is followed by the name of 
the directive. Types are shown in TABLE 12.2. 


The directives #Version and #Fields are 
mandatory and must appear before all the 
entries. Other directives are optional. The 


#Fields directive specifies the data recorded in 
the fields of each entry by providing the list of 
fields. Each field in the #Fields directive can be 
specified in one of the following ways: 


#Version: 1,0 

#Date; 12-Jan-1996 

#Fields: time cs-method cs-uri 
00:34:23 GET /foo/bar.html 
12:21:16 GET /foo/bar. html 
12:45:52 GBT /foo/bar. html 
12:57:34 GBT /foo/bar. html 


FIGURE 12.1 An example of a log file in 
extended format 


(Hallam-Baker and Behlendorf, 1996). 


TABLE 12.2 Directive types in the extended log- 
file format. 


version of the extended log-file 
format used 


#Version: 
#Fields: fields recorded in the log 
#Software: software that generated the log 


#Start- date and time at which the log was 
Date: started 


#End-Date: date and time at which the log was 


finished 
#Date: date and time at which the entry was 
, added 
Rem RIA: comments that are ignored by analysis 
: tools 


- By an identifier; for example, time. 


- By an identifier with a prefix separated by a hyphen; for 
example, the method in the request sent by the client to 


the server is specified as cs-method. 


- By a prefix followed by a header in parentheses; for 
example, the content type of the reply from the server to 
the client is given by sc(Content-type). 


TABLE 12.3 shows possible identifier prefixes 
and TABLE 12.4 shows the identifiers that must 
be used with a prefix, while TABLE 12.5 shows 
a list of identifiers that do not take a prefix. 


TABLE 12.3 Identifier prefixes for use in the 
extended log-file format. 


cs client to server 


SC server to client 


server to remote server (this prefix is used by 


sr ; 
proxies) 

rs remote server to server (this prefix is used by 
proxies) 

x application-specific identifier 


TABLE 12.4 Identifiers that must be used with a 
prefix in the extended log-file format. 


ip 


dns 


status 


comment 


method 


Ua 


uri-stem 


uri- 


IP address and port 


DNS name 


status code 


comment returned with status code 


method 


URI 


stem portion alone of URI (omitting 
query) 


query portion alone of URI 


query 


host DNS hostname used 


TABLE 12.5 Identifiers without prefixes for use 
in the extended log-file format. 


date date at which transaction was completed 
time time at which transaction was completed 
bytes bytes transferred 


records whether a cache hit occurred (1 
cached means a cache hit and 0 indicates a cache 
miss) 


The entries in a log file consist of a sequence of 
fields as specified in the #Fields directive 
corresponding to a single HTTP transaction. 
Fields are separated by whitespace, usually a 
TAB character. If information for a field is either 
unavailable or not applicable for a given 
transaction, a dash (-) is used. 


12.1.3 An Example: Apache Web-Server Access 
Log Entries 

In the previous section you looked at the generic 
description of web-access log formats. Different 
web servers will have their own peculiarities in 
logging HTTP requests. In this section, you will 
look at the web-logging process employed by 
Apache, one of the most popular web servers. 
See the References section for a link to more 
detailed information. 


For the Apache server, the LogFormat directive 
is used to specify the selection of fields in each 
entry. The format is specified using a string that 


is styled after the printf format strings in the C 
programming language. For example, the 
common log format entry 


140.14.6.11 - pawan [06/Sep/2001:10:46:07 -0300] "G 
/s.htm HTTP/1.0" 200 2267 


discussed earlier can be represented using the 
following LogFile directive: 


LogFormat "\%h \%l \%u \%st \"\%r\" \%>s \%b" common 


» 


This directive defines the format of the log and 
associates it with the nickname “common”. The 
format string consists of “percent directives”, 
each of which tells the server to log a particular 
piece of information. Literal characters in the 
format string will be copied directly into the log 
output. If you want the quote character (") to 
appear as a literal, it must be escaped by 
placing a backslash before it, so that it is not 
interpreted as the end of the format string. The 
format string may also contain the special 
control characters \n for the newline character 
and \t for a TAB. TABLE 12.6 gives the meaning 
of the various format parameters. 


TABLE 12.6 Parameters in the Apache common 
log-format example. 


oe 
= 


IP address of the client (remote host) 


oe 
al 


RFC 1413 identity of the client 


user ID of the person requesting the 
document 


oe 
= 


oe 
Gat 


time when server finished processing the 
request 


\"or\" request line from the client is given in 
° double quotes 


status code that the server sent to the client 


oe 
Vv 
wn 


oe 
ion 


number of bytes returned to the client 


Here the time is in the following format: 


[day/month/year:hour:minute:second zone] 
day = 2*digit 

month = 3*letter 

year = 4*digit 

hour = 2*digit 

minute = 2*digit 

second = 2*digit 

zone = (+ | -) 4¥*digit 


An example of another commonly used format, 
the combined log format, is 


140.14.6.11 - pawan [06/Sep/2001:10:46:07 -0300] "G 
/s.htm HTTP/1.0" 200 2267 

"http://cs.smu.ca/csc/" "Mozilla/4.0 (compatible; M 
5.5; Windows NT 5.0)" 


for which the corresponding format string is 


LogFormat "%h %l %u %t \"%Sr\" %>s %Sb \"%{Referer}i\ 
\"%{User-agent}i\" " combined 


which has the two additional fields shown in 
TABLE 12.7. 


TABLE 12.7 Additional fields in the combined 
log format. 


\"% site that the client was referred from, 
{Referer}i\" enclosed in quotes 

"%s{User- software that made the request, 
agent}i\" enclosed in quotes 


In this example, the referrer is 
http://cs.smu.ca/csc/, and it has a link to the 
file s.htm. The software that was used for the 
request was Mozilla/4.0 (compatible; MSIE 
5.5; Windows NT 5.0), which is, in fact, the 
web browser Microsoft Internet Explorer 5.5 for 
Windows NT 5.0. 


The server configuration also specifies the 
location of the log file using the CustomLog 
directive. The path for the access log file is 
assumed to start from the server root unless it 
begins with a slash. For example, the directive 
CustomLog logs/access log combined will 
store logs, in the combined log format, in a file 
called access_ log in the subdirectory logs 
under the server root. 


Apache (2006) cautions server administrators 
about the large sizes of access-log files, even on 
a moderately busy server. As we mentioned 
before, such a file typically grows by 100 bytes 
per request; therefore, it is periodically 
necessary to rotate the log files by moving or 
deleting the existing logs. 


12.2 ANALYSIS OF WEB-SERVER ACCESS 
LOGS 


The formatting information about web-server 
access logs in the previous section can be used 
to write programs to analyze web usage for your 
website, as well as for running data-mining 
tools. However, prior to applying data-mining 
techniques, it is necessary to understand the 
data set. This is typically done by creating 
multiple summary reports and, if possible, using 
visual representations. 


Before writing your own software for analyzing 
web-server access logs, you may want to 
consider one of the analysis tools already 
available. One or more of these tools may 
provide answers to most of your questions 
regarding usage of your website. FIGURE 12.2 
tabulates a large number of freeware and open- 
source web-access analysis tools listed on the 
Open Directory Project site 

http: //www.dmoz.org/. In addition to the 
freeware and open-source tools, you can also 
find a listing of commercial tools on that site. In 
this section, we discuss how to obtain summary 
reports as well as visualization of aggregate 
clickstream and individual user sessions from 
web-server access logs. 


12.2.1 Summarization of Web-Server Access Logs 
Using Analog 

One of the more popular tools for analyzing 
web-server access log files is called Analog 
(http: //www.analog.cx). This software is 
available for free and includes full C source 
code as well as executables for the Windows and 
Mac platforms. You should, in fact, be able to 
compile it for almost any operating system. The 
website for Analog also has links to precompiled 
versions for a variety of other operating 
systems. The developers claim that it is 


designed to be fast and to produce accurate and 
attractive statistics. You can also combine 
Analog with Report Magic 

(http://www. reportmagic.org) for better 


graphical analysis. 


























Analog www.analog.cx 
BBClone bbclone.de 
The Big Brother Log Analyzer | bbla sourceforge.net 
Dailystats | www.perifect.com/freescripts/dailystats 
HitsLog Script wwwirnis.net/soft/hitslog 
Http-Analyze |_wwwhttp-analyze.org 
Kraken Reports |_ wun krakenreports.com 
phpOpenTracker | www.phpopentracker de 
| PowerPhiogger _pphloggerphpeecom 
| Relax _Ktmatu.com/software/relax 
Report Magic for Analog www.reportmagic.com 
RobotStats www.robotstats.com/en 
| Sherlog sherlog.europeanservers.net 
| WebLog awsd.com/scripts/weblog 
Webtrax Help | www.multicians.org/thvv/webstrax-help.htm| 
W3Perl | www.w3perl.com/softs 
ZoomStats | zoomstats.sourceforge.net 


FIGURE 12.2 Web access log analyzers 


(http ://dmoz.org/Computers/Software/Internet/Si 
te Management/Log Analysis/Freeware and Op 
en_ Source/) 


Getting and Installing Analog 


Although Analog is free software, its 
distribution and modification are covered by the 
terms of the GNU General Public License. You 
are not required to accept this license, but 
nothing else gives you permission to modify or 
distribute the program (Turner, 2006). 


The zipped version of Analog 6.0 for Windows 
can be downloaded from the Analog site. To 
follow along, create a folder on your hard drive 
called ch12 and copy the downloaded zip file to 
that location. If you right-click on the zip file 
and choose Extract All, you will be able to 
access all the files. This should create a folder 
called analog 60Qw32. Double-clicking on that 
folder will take you to another folder called 
analog 6.0, which has the Analog 6.0 package 
for Windows. The docs subfolder has all the 
documentation for the package. The best place 
to start is the Readme.html file, which can be 
opened using your web browser. Now we’ll 
provide a summary of the essentials of this 
documentation, and a brief tutorial. 


Getting Input for Analog 


In section 12.1 we discussed the format and 
location of log files for the Apache web server. If 
you cannot easily locate these log files for your 
web server, you may wish to contact your 
administrator. In order to run Analog, you need 
read access to these log files. The Analog 
package comes with a small log file called 
logfile. log with 50 HTTP requests. The file is 
located in the Analog 6.0 folder but is too small 
for us to explore the real power of this analysis 
tool. Hence, we have included another log file 
from an educational site. 


The data we will study was obtained from the 
web-server access logs of an introductory first- 
year course in computing science at Saint 
Mary’s University in Halifax, Nova Scotia, over a 
16-week period. The initial number of students 
in the course was 180. That number fell over 
the course of the semester to 130-140 students. 
Certain areas of the website were protected, 


and users could access them using only their 
IDs and passwords. The activities in the 
restricted parts of the website consisted of 
submitting a user profile, changing a password, 
submitting assignments, viewing the 
submissions, accessing the discussion board, 
and viewing current class marks. The rest of the 
website was public and contained course 
information, a lab manual, class notes, class 
assignments, and lab assignments. 


If users accessed only the public portion, their 
IDs would be unknown. For the rest of the 
entrants, the usernames were changed to user 
to protect their privacy. The zipped version of 
the log file is available in the ch12 subdirectory 
as Classlog.zip. Copy the file to the Analog 6.0 
folder and extract the log file. Make sure that 
the file is expanded in the Analog 6.0 folder. 
The extracted file should have the name 
classlog.txt. Notice that the file is rather 
large (67MB) and has 361,609 lines. It is in the 
combined log format, which was discussed 
previously. 


We are now ready to explore the power of 
Analog, which will involve the following three 
steps: 


1. Edit the Analog.cfg file. 


2. Run Analog by double-clicking on the icon (a command 
window pops up momentarily). 


3. Read the Report.html file. 


Configuring Analog 


You can configure Analog by putting commands 
in the configuration file Analog.cfg. This may 
seem a little tedious for users who prefer a GUI; 
however, the package comes with a default 


configuration file that may simplify the process. 
Moreover, the configuration file allows users 
more flexibility than a GUI. You can edit 
Analog.cfg using any plain text editor, even 
Notepad. 


First, copy the existing configuration file 
Analog.cfg to origAnalog.cfg as a backup. 
Now you are ready to make changes to 
Analog.cfg. Note that any text following a hash 
mark (#) on a line is ignored by Analog as a 
comment. 


One command you will need to change right 
away is 


LOGFILE logfilename # to set where your logfile liv 


» 


The log file must be stored locally on your 
computer, because Analog is not designed to 
use FTP or HTTP to fetch the log file from the 
Internet. As mentioned previously, the supplied 
logfile. log file contains only 50 HTTP 
requests, so we will use our own log file, 
classlog.txt. The rest of the configuration 
already contains many of the essential 
configuration commands to get us started. We 
will leave these commands unchanged and see 
what happens when we run Analog. Later on in 
this section, we will discuss the significance of 
these commands. 


Running Analog 


There are two ways to run Analog: either from 
Windows by double-clicking on its icon or from 
the DOS command prompt. If you run it from 
Windows, it will create a command window, 


which will flash on your screen briefly during its 
execution (this usually takes only a couple of 
seconds). When Analog is finished, it will 
produce an output file called Report.html and 
some graphics. A file called errors.txt will 
contain any errors that may have occurred 
during the analysis of the log file. 


If you run Analog from the command prompt in 
a command window, you can specify the 
configuration-file commands via the command- 
line arguments. These are specified on the 
command line after the program name and are 
simply shortcuts for configuration-file 
commands. The use of command-line arguments 
may save you the trouble of editing the 
configuration file every time you want to change 
the nature of the reporting. The command-line 
arguments can also be specified from a batch 
file. Refer to the documentation in the docs 
folder to learn more about the command-line 
arguments. 


Checking the Output from Analog 


Look at the Report.html file from the Analog 
6.0 folder by opening it using a web browser. If 
you double-click on Report.html, Windows 
should open it using your default browser. If 
that does not work, you may want to open the 
file explicitly through your browser. The file 
docs/reports.html provides a list of all 
possible reports. Usually you will get only a 
subset of these reports, depending on what 
information is recorded in your log file. Our 
report is divided into sections, listed in TABLE 
12.8 and shown in FIGURES 12.3-12.15. 


The following are some definitions from 
docs/defns.html that will aid in understanding 


the reports obtained: 


e The host is the computer that is making the request for 


information (also called the client). The request may be 
for a page or another file, such as an image. By default, 
filenames ending in.html, .htm, or / are considered 
pages. You can tell Analog to count other files as pages 
using the PAGEINCLUDE command. 


The total requests consist of all the files that were 
requested, including pages and graphics. Total requests 
correspond to the traditional definition of number of hits. 
The requests for pages include only those files that are 
defined as pages. 


The successful requests are those with HTTP status 
codes in the 200s or with the code 304. Codes in the 
200s correspond to requests in which the document was 
returned. The code 304 results when the document was 
requested but was not needed because it had not been 
recently modified, and the user could use a cached copy. 
You can configure the code 304 to be a redirected 
request instead of a successful request with the 
304ISSUCCESS command. Successful requests for pages 
are the subset of successful requests, limited to pages. 


TABLE 12.8 Types of summaries and reports 
output by Analog. 


Report or What It Contains 
Summary 

General overall statistics 
Summary 


Monthly Report 


Daily Summary 


Hourly 
Summary 


Domain Report 


Organization 
Report 


Search-Word 
Report 


activity for each month 


activity for each day of the 
week over all weeks 


activity for each hour of the 
day over all days 


countries from which files 
were requested 


organizations that requested 
files 


words used by search engines 
to find the site 


Report or 


What It Contains 


Summary 
8 Operating- operating systems used by the 
System Report visitors 
9 Status-Code HTTP status codes of all 
Report requests 
File-Size . 
10 Report sizes of all requested files 
11 File-Type extensions of all requested 
Report files 
Directory all directories from which files 
2 
Report were requested 
13 Request Report all requested files from the 


site 





Successful requests: 303,511 

Average successful requests per day: 2,285 
Successful requests for pages: 101,655 

Average successful requests for pages per day: 765 
Failed requests: 24,571 

Redirected requests: 33,495 

Distinct files requested: 1,441 

Distinct hosts served: 2,800 

Corrupt logfile lines: 32 

Data transferred: 2.09 gigabytes 

Average data transferred per day: 16.15 megabytes 





FIGURE 12.3 General summary from Analog. 


Each unit (i) represents 1,000 requests for pages or part thereof. 
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Busiest month: Oct 2001 (35,054 requests for pages), 










FIGURE 12.4 
graphics/ch12/analogMonthlyReport. pdf 


Example of a monthly report from Analog. 


Each unit () represents 800 requests for pages or part thereof, 
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FIGURE 12:5 
graphics/analogDailySummary. pdf 


Example of a daily summary from Analog. 


- Redirected requests are those with codes in the 300s 
with the exception of 304. These codes indicate that the 
user was directed to a different file. This may happen 
because of an explicit redirection. Another common 
cause is an incorrect request for a directory name 
without the trailing slash. Redirected requests may also 
result from their use as “click-through” advertising 
banners. 


- Failed requests are those with codes in the 400s (error 
in request) or 500s (server error). These failed requests 
generally occur when the requested file is not found or is 
not readable. 


- The requests returning informational status code are 
those with status codes in the 100s. 


These status codes are rarely recorded at this time. 


- The corrupt log file lines are those that could not be 
parsed by Analog. It is possible to list all the corrupt 
lines by turning debugging on. 


- There are a few other types of log file lines not included 
in our example that may be listed in the general 
summary. The term lines without status code refers to 
those log-file lines without a status code. Unwanted 
logfile entries are entries that are explicitly excluded. 


FIGURE 12.3 shows the general summary for 
our classlog.txt file. Out of a total of 361,609 
requests, there were 303,511 successful 
requests; that is, 84% of all requests were 
successful. Roughly one-third (101,655) of the 
successful requests were for pages. The average 
data transfer was a little over 16MB per day. 
The average data transfer can be used to 
determine the bandwidth of the connection to 
your server. 


The general summary report can be turned on 
or off with the GENERAL command. The 
GENSUMLINES command controls which lines are 
included in the summary. The LASTSEVEN 
command can be used to include or exclude the 
figures for the last seven days. 


The remaining 12 reports (other than the 
general summary) can be divided into three 
categories: time reports (Figure 12.4: monthly 
report), time summary report (Figures 12.5 and 
12.6: daily and weekly summary), or non-time 
reports (Figures 12.7-12.15). Most of the 
following reports include only successful 
requests in calculating the number of requests, 
requests for pages, bytes, and last date, with 
the exception of reports on redirection or 
failure. You can control whether each report is 
included or not with the most appropriate ON or 
OFF command. You can control which columns 
are listed with the COLS commands. 


The time reports describe the number of 
requests in each time period. They also identify 
the busiest time period. The monthly report 
given in FIGURE 12.4, which provides monthly 
statistics, is an example of a time report. The 
report shows the number of requests and how 


many of those were pages. The number of pages 
is also represented using a bar chart to make it 
easier to compare. The month of August has the 
lowest traffic because classes do not start until 
September. The report lists October as the 
busiest month, which makes sense because that 
is when the midterm examination is held. There 
is a decline in traffic in November as the 
number of students in the course goes down 
after the midterm. The final examinations are 
over by the middle of December; therefore, 
December traffic is the second lowest. 


In the time and time summary reports you can 
make the following adjustments: 


- Measurement for the bar charts and the “busiest” line 
can be changed using the GRAPH command. 


« The number of rows displayed can be changed with the 
ROWS command. 


Lines can be displayed backward or forward in time by 
the BACK command. 


e The graphic used for the bar charts can be changed with 
the BARSTYLE command. 


e The time zone is usually the server’s local time. In some 
cases, it may be GMT. You can get Analog to report 
based on another time zone with the LOGTIMEOFFSET 
command. 


Time-summary reports are different from time 
reports because a given time period may occur 
multiple times in a log file. For example, there 
are multiple Sundays in our log file; therefore, 
the daily report provides a sum of traffic for all 
the Sundays. The daily summary given in Figure 
12.5 is an example of a time-summary report. It 
specifies the total number of requests on each 
day of the week. From FIGURE 12.5, you can 
see that the highest traffic was on Tuesday, 
because classes and labs are held on those 
days. Thursday has the second highest traffic. 


Assignments are due on Monday, which explains 
traffic increases on Sunday and Monday. The 
hourly summary given in FIGURE 12.6 describes 
the hourly variation in the traffic. The three 
peak hours, 11 a.m., 2 p.m., and 7 p.m., 


correspond to the laboratory times. 


Each unit ([M) represents 250 requests for pages or part thereof. 
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FIGURE 12.6 
graphics/ch12/analogHourlySummary . pdf 


Example of an hourly summary from Analog. 


Now look at the non-time reports given in 
FIGURES 12.7-12.15. The domain report given 
in FIGURE 12.7 is supposed to list all the 
domains that visited our site. Unfortunately, our 
report has very little useful information. All the 
domains are listed as “unresolved numerical 
addresses”, which means that the domain server 
records only the numerical IP addresses of the 
hosts that contact you, not their names. 
Recording names of the hosts requires a time- 
consuming lookup process, which is why many 
server administrators choose to not record the 
domain names. 


The organization report in FIGURE 12.8 shows 
all the organizations that the host computers 
belong to. The organizations are identified by 
the first two numbers of their IP addresses. 
More than 62% of hosts are from Saint Mary’s 
University (140,184). The next four listings 
correspond to IP numbers from cable and phone 
companies in Halifax and account for 32% of 
requests. The organization report not only tells 
us where our clientele comes from, but also 
gives us an opportunity to improve network 
connections for these organizations. 


reqs Mbytes domain 
303511 100% [unresolved numerical addresses] 


FIGURE 12.7 Example of a domain report from 
Analog. 





® 140.184 
{) 24.222 
@ 142.177 
® 24.138 
W 142.176 
® Other 


The wedges are plotted by the number of requests. 


Listing the top 20 organizations by the number 
of requests, sorted by the number of requests. 


“reqs _| %bytes | organization 
35,737 | 12.22% | 24200 
30.520 | 2.49% | 24.198 
2,993 | 0.45% | 129.173 
7,949 | 0.34% | 165.154 
i895 | 0.70% | 140.230 
"1.500 | 0.20% | 198.166 
1.391 | 040% | 1545 
i283 | 0.20% | 20073 
509 | 0.11% | 216230 
- 429 [0.19% | 209.167 _ 
-408 | 0.10% | 209.226 
7339 [0.20% [64.10 
320 | 0.03% | 66.77 
292 | 0.19% | 172.149 
24a | 0.06% | 205.108 
aiet | 17% [ 


*[not listed: 211 organizations] 





FIGURE 12.8 graphics/ch12/analog 


OrganizationReport.pdf 


Example of an organization report from Analog. 
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® manual 
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) Other 


The wedges are plotted by the number of requests. 


Listing the top 30 query words by the number 
of requests, sorted by the number of requests. 
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FIGURE 12.9 graphics/ch12/analog 


SearchWordReport. pdf 


Example of a search-word report from Analog. 


® Windows 
OS unknown 





The wedges are plotted by the number of requests for pages. 


Listing operating systems, sorted by the number of requests 
for pages. 


rno | reqs | pages 0S 
“1 | 2,96,266 | 99,236 | Windows 
_[71357,564 | 60,126 | Windows 2000 
[70378 | 19,427 | Windows 98 
[48.870 | 13,768 | Windows ME 
[8.804 [3,085 
[6.682 [1,738 | Windows XP 
"2,602 | 607 | Windows NT 


_ 
[4.877 [490 | Unknown Windows | 
(2 | 6867 | 2327 | OSunknown 
is 


__224| 49| Macintosh 
4 | 118] 42] Unk 
fe cS 
— | 43] 16} Sunos 
— | tt OF HPUX 
FIGURE 12.10 
graphics/ch12/analogOSReport. pdf 





Example of an operating-system report from 
Analog. 


The search-word report (FIGURE 12.9) tells us 


which words the user typed in a search engine 


to get to our site. Most of the traffic in the 
classlog.txt file is from students registered in 
the class, who would typically bookmark the 
page instead of searching for it through a 
search engine; therefore, the search-word 
report is not very relevant in our case. However, 
for other organizations, it may reveal many 
interesting facts. If you look at the Analog.cfg 
file, you will notice the use of the 
SEARCHENGINE command to identify requests 
from search engines. 


200 OK 

1) 301 Document moved permanently 
IB 304 Not modified since last retrieval 
8 401 Authentication required 

@ 404 Document not found 

B Other 





The wedges are plotted by the number of requests. 


Listing status codes, sorted numerically. 


rege [sta code 
rare OK 
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FIGURE 12.11 
graphics/ch12/analogStatusCodeReport. pdf 


Example of a status-code report from Analog. 


The operating-system report (FIGURE 12.10) 
tells us that most of the users came from 
Windows-based computers. It also lists the 


number of requests that came from robots. The 


ROBOTINCLUDE command in Analog.cfg is used 
to identify known robots. 


The status-code report from FIGURE 12.11 can 
be used to determine if users are finding it 
difficult to navigate through the site, and the 
data from the report can be used as a means of 
improvement. If traffic from the site is unduly 
high, the file-size report (FIGURE 12.12) will 
allow us to determine if the problem is caused 
by many requests for small files or a small 
number of requests for large files. Based on this 
report, you may start looking for the offending 
files. In our case, the largest frequency of 
requests is for files of fewer than 10 kilobytes. 


Ho 

! 11B-100B 
® 101B-1kB 
®@ 1kB-10kB 
®@ 10kB-100kB 
® Other 


The wedges are plotted by the number of requests. 
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PIGURE, 12712 
graphics/ch12/analogFileSizeReport. pdf 


Example of a file-size report from Analog. 


FIGURE 12.13 shows the popular file types by 
number of requests and size. GIF files (a type of 
image) were most frequently requested. On the 
other hand, EXE files (executable programs) 
accounted for the largest amount of data 
transfer. This report can be useful in devising a 
strategy to reduce the data transfer; for 
example, if it were possible to reduce the size of 
EXE files, we could reduce the data transfer. 


FIGURE 12.14 identifies two directories as the 
most popular ones in the directory report. The 
directory /~ csc226/ corresponds to the root for 
the course and /~ pawan/ corresponds to the 
instructor for the course. A small portion of the 
request report is shown in FIGURE 12.15. In 
addition to the request for the home page for 
the course (/~ csc226/), the home page for the 
bulletin board (/~ csc226/cgi-bin/yabb. pL) is 
also a popular page. 


There are many commands that can change the 
non-time reports. You can make the following 
adjustments: 


- Control how many items are listed with the FLOOR 
commands 


- Control whether to show charts and how the pie charts 
are plotted (if you choose to show them) with the CHART 
commands 


BB .exe [Executables] 

" [directories] 

BB doc [Microsoft Word document] 

pl (Perl scripts} 

BB htm [Hypertext Markup Language] 
Bi gif [GlFgraphics} 

a 


cpp 
1) Other 





The wedges are plotted by the amount of traffic. 


Listing extensions with at least 0.1% of the traffic, 
sorted by the amount of traffice. 


eae [yes] —_evonion 


zi 0m) @p 





FIGURE 12.13 
graphics/ch12/analogFileTypeReport. pdf 


Example of a file-type report from Analog. 


e List the time period covered by each report with the 


REPORTSPAN command 


- Include or exclude individual items with the output 
INCLUDE and EXCLUDE commands 


- Change the names of items in the reports with the output 


ALIAS commands 


e Control which files are linked in the reports with the 
LINKINCLUDE and LINKEXCLUDE commands 


- Change the links with the BASEURL command 


- The “not listed” line at the bottom of the majority of non- 
time reports counts those items that did not get enough 
traffic to get above the FLOOR for the report. It does not 
include items that were explicitly excluded using various 
EXCLUDE commands in the configuration file. 


®@ /~csc226/ 
© /~pawan/ 
B® /icons/ 





The wedges are plotted by the amount of traffic. 


Listing directories with at least 0.01% of the traffic, 
sorted by the amount of traffic. 


directory 
2,48,972 
1.04% 


|__ 2,054) 
52,460] 0.40% | ficons/ 
25) | [notlisted: 4 directories} 





FIGURE 12.14 
graphics/ch12/analogDirectoryReport. pdf 


Example of a directory report from Analog. 


BB /~csc226/ 

|) /~csc226/cgi-bin/yabb.pl 
BB /icons/back.gif 

BB /icons/blank. gif 

BB /icons/folder.gif 

BB /icons/unknown.gif 

0 /~csc226/class/ 

! /icons/text.gif 

Il /-csc226/assignments/ 
BB /~csc226/lab/ 

[) Other 





The wedges are plotted by the number of requests. 


Listing files with at least 20 requests, sorted by the number 
of requests, 
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FIGURE 12:15 
graphics/ch12/analogRequestReport. pdf 





Example of a request report from Analog. 


12.2.2 Clickstream Analysis: Studying Navigation 
Paths with Pathalizer 


In the previous section you studied various 
summarizations of web-access logs, which can 
be used to get insight into the web usage fora 
particular site. In this section, we will use the 
same logs to show you how users navigate 
through the site. There are a number of 
commercial and free software packages 
available for studying navigation on the site. We 


will look at a free program called Pathalizer for 
this purpose. 


Pathalizer (2006a) is a visualization tool that 
shows the paths most users take when browsing 
a website. This information can be useful for 
improving the navigation within a site. In 
conjunction with the summarization of web logs, 
the visual representation of navigation can also 
be used to determine which parts of the site 
need most attention. Pathalizer generates a 
weighted directed graph from a web-server 
access log in the combined format favored by 
Apache servers; however, it can be configured to 
analyze web logs in other formats. 


Getting and Installing Pathalizer 


The software can be downloaded from 
http://pathalizer.sourceforge.net/ 
(Pathalizer 2006b). The software usage is 
subject to the standard GNU Public License 
(GPL). It is written in C++ and can be compiled 
using a GNU C++ compiler (g++) for any 
platform; however, end users may want to 
directly download the GUI versions for Linux, 
Windows, or Mac. You should install Graphviz 
before running Pathalizer. Graphviz (also 
subject to the GPL) is used to create graphical 
versions of navigation graphs. 


We will now assume that you have already 
created a folder called ch12 on your hard drive. 
Next, create another folder under ch12 called 
Pathalizer. Then download the latest Windows 
executables of Graphviz from 

http://www .graphviz.org/ and of Pathalizer 
from http://pathalizer.sourceforge.net/ to 
the Pathalizer folder. Once these two programs 


are installed, you are ready to run 
pathalize. exe. 


Running Pathalizer 


Double-clicking on pathalize.exe will launch 
Pathalizer. The top window in FIGURE 12.16 
shows the screenshot of what you will see when 
you launch Pathalizer. (If you wander around, 
you can come back to this screen by clicking on 
Input in the left panel.) Under the box for Log 
files:, click on the Add. . . button, and you will 
see the window shown at the bottom of Figure 
12.16 for choosing the log file. 


Next, go up one level to select the file 
classlog.txt. You will have to pick All files 
from Files of type: to see the files that do not 
have the. log extension. You may also want to 
click on the Add. . . button under the 
Hostnames: box to add the domain name 
http://cs.stmarys.ca. This addition of 
hostname simplifies the output by not explicitly 
listing the prefix http://cs.stmarys.ca. 


D Pathalizer 


Welcome to Pathalzer! 


Pathalzer is 4 tool to visualize the paths users take when browsing your website. This gives 
valuable insight in how your website is used. 


Please add the logfiles you want to analyze to this ist: 


C:\Documents and Settings\User\My Documents|SMU\textbook0S\chapter6\classlog.txt 


Apache ’ 


To distinguish between local and remote referrers, please enter the hostname(s) by which yo 
she is known (including the *http://') in this ist: 


Lakin [ewes +) OE 


anaog one Frpecoe 
FE changpreconstruction-cnsr 2004 





FIGURE 2.6 


graphics/ch12/pathalizerLogFilel.pdf and 
graphics/ch12/pathalizerLogFile2. pdf 


Choosing the logfile for Pathalizer. 


Now, click on Filter in the left panel to specify 
the display criteria. If you choose to see every 
link in the log file, you will get a cluttered 
graph; therefore, specify a reasonable number 
of links to be displayed. The default is 20, but 
change it to 7 as shown in FIGURE 12.17. 
(Pathalizer always displays one more edge than 
what is specified.) 


Clicking on Output in the left panel will bring 
up the top window shown in FIGURE 12.18. 
Choose an appropriate file type. We have chosen 
the png file type. Under Action:, click on Save 
as... and choose a filename as shown in the 
bottom window in Figure 12.18. Note that we 
have to explicitly add the extension.png to the 
filename. 


D Pathalizer 


To ignore irrelevant requests (lke stylesheets, images but also logspam), add regular 
expressions to this kt; 
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FIGURE 12.17 
graphics/ch12/pathalizerFilters. pdf 


Specifying filters for Pathalizer. 


Now that we have all the essential information, 
click on the Start! button and wait for Pathalizer 
to finish its computation. Generally, there is a 
barely perceptible flashing of the window to 
signify computing. You can then go to the 
directory where you asked Pathalizer to store 
the file and launch it by double-clicking on it. 
FIGURE 12.19 shows the output, and we now 
provide an explanation of the graph drawn by 
Pathalizer: 


- Every node is a page. The path/URL for the page and the 
number of hits on the page are listed inside these 


shapes. 


- Although all the nodes in our figure are rectangles, 
nodes can have various shapes: 


- An ellipse is the default. 


- Arectangle indicates the corresponding node 
was the first node of a session at least once (all 
the nodes in Figure 12.19 fall into this 
category). 


« A diamond indicates the node was the last node 
of a session. 


- An octagon indicates the node was both a start- 
node and an end-node at least once. 


- Every arrow represents a user visiting those two pages 
in succession. The width and the number associated with 
the arrow represent the number of times that path was 
taken (the thicker the arrow, the greater the frequency). 


Figure 12.19 shows you that one or more 
visitors went directly to all five pages shown. 
The home page for the course was the most 
frequently visited page, and the link from the 
home page to the class directory was the most 
frequently taken. The link from the home page 
to the assignment page was the second-most 
popular path, followed by the link from the 
home page to the lab folder. This knowledge of 
popular pages and links tells you that every 
page should have a link to the home page, and 
that links to the class folder, assignments, and 
lab folder should be prominently displayed on 
the home page. 


D Pathalizer 
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graphics/ch12/pathalizerFormatAndFile2. pdf 


Specifying output format and file for Pathalizer. 
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Clickstream using Pathalizer with seven-link 
specification. 
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FIGURE 12.20 
graphics/ch12/pathalizer20LinkClickstream. 
pdf 


Clickstream using Pathalizer with twenty-link 
specification. 


The specification of seven links to Pathalizer 
gave us only a bird’s eye view of the website. If 
we wish to have a more detailed analysis, we 
need to increase the number of edges in the 
filter section. FIGURE 12.20 shows a more 
detailed analysis with 20 edge specifications. As 
the number of edges increases, it is difficult to 
read the graph because of the large amount of 
information as well as the smaller text size. 


You may want to experiment with different 
output-file types to determine the best type for 
your usage. We found the use of postscript files 
(converted to pdfs) makes it possible to view as 
many as 100 edges easily. These .pdf files are 
available in ch12/Pathalizer. The filenames are 
classclick/.pdf, classclick20.pdf, and 
classclick100.pdf. It will be necessary to 
magnify and then analyze the graph in pieces by 
scrolling horizontally and vertically. The graph 
in Figure 12.20 uncovers additional important 
pages (such as the bulletin board and the 
submissions page) and links (such as 

~ pawan-csc226 and lab page~manual). This 
information can be used to design other pages 
on the site. 


Now that you have some idea of what Pathalizer 
does, you can see how it works. The 
computation of paths is based on a list of hits 
with referrer fields. Consider two requests from 


a user session (from the same computer in a 
reasonably short time interval): 


Requested URL: /~csc226/class/ Referer URL: /~csc22 
Requested URL: /~csc226/class/week-03/ Referer URL: 
/~CSC226/class/ 


Clearly, we should have the following edges: 


/~CSC226/3/~cSc226/class/ 


and 


/~CSC226/class/+/~csc226/class/week-03/ 


The following case uses a bit of heuristics to 
model user behavior: 


Requested URL: /~csc226/class/ Referer URL: /~csc22 
Requested URL: /~csc226/assignment/ Referer URL: /~ 


» 


Again, assume that it is the same user making 
these two requests. In this case, it is reasonable 
to assume that the user used the Back button 
from /—\65¢226/class/ to /—csc220/ alter the 
first request, before making the second request. 
Therefore, Pathalizer creates three edges: 


/~CSC226/3/~csSc226/class/ 
/~CSC226/class/+/~csc226/ and 
/~CSC226/3/~csc226/assignment/ 


12.2.3 Visualizing Individual User Sessions with 
StatViz 

In the previous two sections, we looked at two 
different aggregate web-usage analytical tools. 
The first one (Analog) created a variety of 
reports on web usage. The second (Pathalizer) 
provided a visualization of pages that are in 
high demand as well as being the most popular 
paths. 


It is also possible to look at an individual user’s 
interaction with a website. Because a site will 
have a large number of visitors, it will be 
practically impossible to analyze each one of 
them in great detail; but you can randomly pick 
sessions of various sizes to study how individual 
visitors traverse through a site. Such an analysis 
should always be a precursor to the application 
of a data-mining technique. Sometimes such a 
visualization process may also be conducted 
after uncovering interesting navigational 
patterns from the data-mining exercise. For 
example, if you notice a certain category of 
users aborting their sale, the site manager may 
choose a session from a list of such preemptive 
users and study the visual representation of 
their navigation patterns. 


Again, there are a number of commercial and 
free software programs that can help track 
individual user sessions. We will look at a free 
software package that is available under the 
MIT license 

http://www. opensource.org/licenses/mit - 
License.php. The software is available from 
http://sourceforge.net/projects/StatViz/. 
The description of the software can be found at 
http: //StatViz.sourceforge.net/. The 
software is written in PHP. 


StatViz produces two types of output: an 
aggregate clickstream analysis similar to that of 
Pathalizer and an individual session track. 
Because we have already looked at aggregate 
click-stream analysis using Pathalizer, we will 
look only at the individual session tracks. 


StatViz keeps track of the movements from page 
to page within an individual session stored in 
the log file. A session is simply associated with 
an IP address. That means all the requests from 
a given computer are considered to be for the 
same session. This is not a good assumption, 
especially for a public computer. The developer 
indicates that it is possible to configure the 
definition of a session. You can easily configure 
StatViz to use a different column as the “unique 
session ID”. The unique session IDs can be 
obtained from mod _usertrack or a custom 
session ID logged via the Apache notes 
mechanism. 


The session-track reporter from StatViz graphs 
the exact clickstream for the longest sessions in 
the log. The number of clicks, not time, 
determines the length of the session. The 
configuration file is used to specify how many 
sessions should be graphed. The session-track 
reporter will produce one graph per session. 
Each graph is designed to give a good sampling 
of how visitors move around the site. 


Tracking individual sessions is a 
computationally intensive activity. Moreover, it is 
difficult to study all the user sessions 
individually; therefore, we selected a 1.25-hour 
snapshot from our classlog.txt. The time 
period that was chosen was from 11:30 a.m. to 
12:45 p.m. on a Tuesday (October 9, 2001). 


Usually, this time reports fairly intensive activity 
on the course website, because it follows the 
class, and there are two labs scheduled in 
parallel during that time. We picked three 
sessions of different lengths, which are shown 
in FIGURES 12.21-12.23. 


The following is a brief explanation of a StatViz 
“session tracks” graph (StatViz, 2006): 


« The graph shows movement through the website as links 
from one page to another. Each node is a web page, and 
each solid line is a “click” from one page to the other as 
indicated by the arrow. 


Each line has a number next to it representing the 
number of that particular “click” in the session track. 
The time of the “click” is also shown next to the number. 


In some cases you will also see a dashed line with the 
same number as another click. These BACK links indicate 
that the visitor went back to that page using the Back 
button before proceeding. 





FIGURE 12.21 
graphics/ch12/statVizBriefOnCampus. pdf 


A brief on-campus session identified by StatViz that 
browses the bulletin board. 
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A brief offcampus session identified by StatViz with 
three distinct activities. 


Pages that are not on our site (external referrers) are 
shown as blue ovals. 


The “entry” page is colored green. The “exit” page is 


colored red. If the entry and exit pages are the same, 
that page will be red. 


Graphical display of individual session tracks 
allows us to understand how people successfully 
or unsuccessfully navigate through a site. 
Studying them will not only help us understand 
the information needs of our visitors but also 
provide insight into how we could better 
present information on the site to facilitate 
easier navigation. Now we will interpret the 
StatViz graphs from Figures 12.21-12.23. 
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FIGURE 12.23 
graphics/ch12/statVizLongOnCampus. pdf 


A long on-campus session identified by StatViz 
with multiple activities. 


The session #45 depicted in Figure 12.21 
lasted less than half a minute and involved six 
clicks. The user came from the instructor’s home 
page, /~ pawan/, to the home page for the class, 
/~csc226/, and immediately proceeded to the 
bulletin board. The user quickly looked at 
various messages posted on the board and 
exited from the bulletin board. It is clear that 
the user knew exactly what information he was 
looking for, and did not waste any time 


wandering around. The IP number starts with 
140.184, which means it was an on-campus 
computer. 


Figure 12.22 shows an off-campus session 
(#31), which was equally brief, lasting a little 
over 1.5 minutes. The IP number starting with 
142.177 tells us that the user came from an 
Internet service provided by the local phone 
company. Again, the user seemed to know what 
she was looking for. She either used a bookmark 
or typed the URL directly to get to the entry 
page, /~csc226/. She then proceeded with three 
clicks to look at the assignment for week-05, 
came back to the lab folder with the Back 
button, and used two clicks to look at the 
assignment from the previous week (week-04). 
She then used the Back button to get to the 
course home page. Clicks 7-10 were used to 
browse the bulletin board. Finally, she checked 
the marks and then exited the site. As with the 
previous user (Figure 12.21), this user also 
knew the structure of the site very well. That is 
why she managed to conduct three separate 
activities in a relatively short period of time: 


- View two lab assignments 
- Browse the bulletin board 


e View marks 


The third session (#9), depicted in Figure 
12.23, is a little more leisurely than the 
previous two, lasting almost half an hour. (It is 
possible that this in fact is a combination of two 
distinct sessions.) While the user accesses the 
lab manual for sample programs, he does not 
seem to be directly working on the lab 
assignment, because he is not looking at any lab 
assignment. There is a flurry of activity from 


11:45 to 11:50 a.m., when he looks at the two 
programs fileio.cpp and shell.cpp from the 
lab manual, and checks the bulletin board. 
Presumably he uses the information to do some 
course-related activity, such as an assignment. 
The activity picks up again after about 20 
minutes (12:12 p.m.) as the user looks at the 
class folder and has another look at the two 
sample programs before exiting. 


There are two possible explanations to these 
two distinct sets of activities. One possibility is 
that the last bit of activity involves double- 
checking the work that was done in the previous 
20 minutes. Another possibility is that the graph 
is representing two distinct visits. They may 
very well be from the same user or from two 
different users, because the IP address 
corresponds to an on-campus public-access 
computer. This discussion underscores the 
difficulties in interpreting web-access logs. The 
next section articulates these difficulties in 
greater detail. 


12.3 CAUTION IN INTERPRETING WEB- 
SERVER ACCESS LOGS 


In previous sections we have discussed how 
information in web-server access logs can help 
you learn about the usage of a website. While 
the information in these logs can be very useful, 
the developer of Analog throws cold water on 
our excitement by pointing out many pitfalls in 
an optimistic interpretation of these logs 
(Turner 2004). This section provides a brief 
summary of Turner’s arguments. Sometimes his 
arguments are copied verbatim in order to avoid 
misinterpretation. 


Web-server access logs record information such 
as the date and time of page requests, the 
requested page, the Internet address (IP 
number) of the user’s computer, which page 
referred the user to the site, and the make and 
model of the user’s browser. Unless specifically 
programmed, the user’s name and email 
address are not recorded. 


First, in addition to requesting the web page 
itself, the browser will generate additional 
requests unbeknownst to the user for any 
graphics on the page. If a page has 10 pictures, 
for example, there will be 11 requests. In 
reality, the user asked for only one page. 


Turner (2004) also points out that the reality is 
not as simple as described above, due to 
caching. There are two major types of caching. 
First, the browser automatically caches files 
when they are downloaded. This means that if 
the same user revisits the page, there is no 
need to download the whole page again. 
Depending on the settings, the browser may 
check with the server that the page has not 
changed. If such a check is made, the server will 
know and record the page access. If the browser 
is set to not check with the server, the access 
log will have no entry of the page reuse. 


The other type of cache is implemented by 
Internet Service Providers (ISPs). The ISP proxy 
server will not forward a request to a server if 
some other user from the same ISP has already 
downloaded the page, because the ISP proxy 
server will cache it. The user browser settings 
cannot overrule the proxy server caching. This 
means that even though the server served and 
recorded the page request only once, many 


people can read the same page. With web-server 
access logs, the only information we know for 
certain is the number of requests made to our 
server, when they were made, which files were 
asked for, and which host asked for them. We 
also know what browsers were used and what 
the referring pages were. 


Moreover, Turner also cautions about the 
browser and referrer information. Many 
browsers deliberately lie about what sort of 
browser they are, or even let users configure the 
browser name (Turner 2004). Moreover, some 
proponents of protection of privacy use 
“anonymizers” to deliberately send false 
browser and referrer information. Turner (2004) 
emphasizes that you do not really know any of 
the following: 


- The identity of your readers, unless you explicitly 
program the server to receive their identities. 


- The number of your visitors, because the number of 
distinct hosts is not always a good measure, for the 
following reasons: 


- ISP proxy server caching will not show some of 
the requests. 


- Many users may use the same IP number. 


- The same user may appear to connect from many 
different hosts. For example, AOL allocates a 
different hostname for every request. This means 
if an AOL user downloads a page with 10 
pictures, the server may think that there were 11 
visitors. 


- The number of visits, since programs that count visits 
define a visit as a sequence of requests from the same 
host until there is a significant gap between requests. 
This assumption may not always be true. Some sites try 
to count their visitors by using cookies, which may 
provide better estimates. However, in order for the 
cookies to be effective, you will have to mandate that 
users accept them and assume that they don’t delete 
them. 


e The user’s navigation path through the site, since the 
use of the Back button and caching gives only a partial 
picture. Programs will have to use the kind of heuristics 
employed by Pathalizer to guess the complete path. 


- The entry point and referral, since if the home page was 
retrieved from the cache, the first request may actually 
be somewhere in the middle of the true visit. 


- How users left the site or where they went next, since 
there is no way to know the next request made by the 
user after leaving the site. 


« How long people spent reading each page, since after 
downloading a page, they might read some (unrecorded) 
cached pages before a new request is recorded. They 
might step out of the site and come back later with a new 
request to the site. 


- How long people spent on the site, since in addition to 
the problems with recording time for each page, there is 
no way to tell the time spent on the final page. In most 
cases, the final page may take the majority of the time of 
the visit, because the user has finally found what he or 
she was looking for, but there is no way to verify this. 


We end this (somewhat discouraging) section 
with the following quote from Turner (2004): 


I’ve presented a somewhat negative view here, 
emphasizing what you can’t find out. Web 
statistics are still informative: it’s just important 
not to slip from “this page has received 30,000 
requests” to “30,000 people have read this 
page”. In some sense these problems are not 
really new to the web—they are just as 
prevalent in print media. For example, you only 
know how many magazines you’ve sold, not how 
many people have read them. In print media we 
have learnt to live with these issues, using the 
data which are available, and it would be better 
if we did on the Web too, rather than making up 
spurious numbers. 


SUMMARY 


Many businesses, both large and small, have 
websites, and some of them are quite elaborate. 


Still, you hear many people complaining about 
how hard some websites are to use. If you have 
a business, you don’t want your website to be 
one of those, and it is unlikely you will get 
enough relevant feedback from your users via a 
direct, but optional, feedback form like the one 
we discussed earlier to help you improve your 
site in any significant way. 


Help is not far away, however, and in this 
chapter we have touched briefly on the topic of 
web-usage mining to illustrate some of the many 
software tools that are available, as well as the 
kinds of data that can be recorded by web 
servers and processed by these tools to provide 
information that can aid with the task of site 
improvement. The process begins with the web- 
server access log, a file in which the web server 
records a great deal of information about 
website visits (though not necessarily about 
website visitors). 


These “web logs” are generally recorded in a 
standard format (a common log format) and can 
be read and processed by many different tools 
that can read this format, including these: 


- Analog, which can produce various kinds of summary 
information about visits to your website. 


- Pathalizer, in conjunction with Graphviz, which can 
perform clickstream analysis to show how users navigate 
through your website. 


e StatViz, which allows you to visualize an individual user 
session at your website. 


As useful as these tools and others like them 
may be in helping you analyze your website 
traffic, you should not be overly confident about 
what you think they may be telling you. It will 
always be necessary to treat the information 


they provide with (perhaps) a grain of salt, and 
certainly with more than a grain of common 
sense. 


N QUICK QUESTIONS 10 TEST 


YOUR BASIC KNOWLEDGE 


NO} 


. Can you name three types of web mining, and describe 


each briefly? 


. What is a web-server access log, and what are some of 


the shorter terms used to refer to the same thing? 


. What is the common log format, and how many entry 


fields does it contain? 


. How many of the entry fields in the common log format 


can you describe? 


. What is the combined log format, and how many 


additional entry fields does it have, over and above those 
of the common log format? 


. What are the contents of the additional entry fields of the 


combined log format? 


. For what purpose would you use Analog? 


. For what purpose would you use Pathalizer, and what 


other piece of software should you install along with it? 


. For what purpose would you use StatViz? 


What cautions would you pass along to someone who 
was about to use one or more of the above-mentioned 
tools for the first time? 


SHORT EXERCISES TO 


IMPROVE YOUR BASIC UNDERSTANDING 


Actually these exercises may not be all that 
short, unless you have already installed the 
relevant software. 


1. Install the Analog software and experiment with the 
supplied logfile.log sample file, or with any web-log 
file that you can obtain from your local web server 
administrator. 


2. Install Pathalizer and Graphviz and experiment with any 
web-log file that you can obtain from your local web 
server administrator. 


ies) 


. Install Statviz and experiment with any web-log file that 
you can obtain from your local web server administrator. 


EXERCISES ON THE PARALLEL 


PROJECT 


If you have completed the Short Exercises in the 
previous section, then you will already have 
installed the Analog, Pathalizer with Graphviz, 
and StatViz software. If not, then you will need 
to do that now. 


The next step is to give some thought to what 
you might like to learn about the traffic on your 
own website. A reasonable approach here might 
be to design a fairly intensive browsing 
experience on your own site that you, and 
perhaps some friends, can carry out. Having full 
knowledge of how your site is laid out, you 
could write a script that you, or someone else, 
could follow. This would include a list of which 
links to click on, and which order, for example. 


Before executing this script, it might be wise to 
confirm with your web server administrator that 
the activity you will be performing will in fact be 
recorded, and that you will have access later to 
the appropriate web server access log data. 


The main purpose of this exercise may be 
described as follows. First, the script that you 
use to perform the browsing activity gives you a 


complete and accurate record of the activity 
performed. Then, once you have the web server 
access log file, your task is to determine how 
much of that known activity you can deduce 
from the output of the software tools mentioned 
above and discussed in this chapter. 


Perform the activities described above, and then 
prepare a report on the outcome. This report 
should include your assessment of how effective 
these tools are. 


WHAT ELSE YOU MIGHT WANT OR NEED 
TO KNOW 


If you are a business owner and your business 
has a website, or is planning to have one, the 
question of how much of your effort and 
resources can be devoted to its development 
and maintenance is an important one. Whether 
this is handled in-house, or outsourced, the 
business should be comfortable that both the 
developer and maintainer know what they are 
doing. 


A website can be an important means of 
attracting clients and even selling directly to 
them, as we have seen. However, a poor website 
is probably worse than no website at all, so 
some attention needs to be devoted to it by 
those who own and care about the business. 


A small business owner may very well not have 
the time, energy, or financial resources to 
engage in the kind of traffic analysis we have 
discussed in this chapter, and certainly this is 
not the first order of business. It will be much 
more important to have an interesting, useful, 
and easy-to-use site with no annoying features, 


such as broken links and obviously out-of-date 
information. 
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